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HERTZ’S MUSICIANS 
THREATEN TO FORM 
RIVAL ORCHESTRA 


San Francisco Orchestra Players 
Plan to Start New Organiza- 
tion, with Hadley as Probable 
Head, if Association Fails to 
Accede to Their Demands for 
Higher Minimum Wage and 
Sixteen Consecutive Weeks of 
Concerts—New Protective As- 
sociation Forces Management 
to Keep Last Year’s Orchestra 
Intact 


(By Telegraph to MusicAL AMERICA) 

SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 5.—Fresh troubles 
have lately arisen in the affairs of the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. On 
account of the prospect that a number of 
former members of the orchestra would 
not be re-engaged when Conductor Hertz 
made up his new list, the musicians in 
the orchestra have formed a protective 
organization, taking in practically all 
musicians available here for symphonic 
work. This organization, two hundred 
strong, made a demand that the orchestra 
be kept intact. The music committee of 
the Symphony Association 
ceded to the demand. 

The musicians further ask for mini- 
mum wages of thirty-five dollars per 
week instead of twenty-five and a new 
concert schedule, so that sixteen weeks 
will run consecutively. The present 
schedule runs twenty-two weeks, with 
six in which there are no concerts. The 
final conference is scheduled to be held 
to-morrow. 

The Symphony musicians to-night de 
cided to hold out for thirty-five dollars 
minimum wages and consecutive weeks 
of concerts. If the association fails to 
meet these demands, the musicians will 
refuse to play. There are definite plans 
of a concert series by the orchestra with- 
out Mr. Hertz and independent of the 
San Francisco Musical Association. 
Financial backing is assured for this 
project, the men say, and it is hinted 
that Henry Hadley may be chosen con- 
ductor. THOMAS NUNAN. 
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DESTINN TO SAIL OCT. 13 


Singer’s Departure From Berlin Delayed 
by Illness 


Ottokar Bartik, manager of Emmy 
Destinn, the opera singer, has received a 
letter from the prima donna stating that 
she has been ill in Berlin, and that upon 
the advice of her physician she will post 
pone her departure for New York until 
Oct. 13. She has booked passage on the 
Rotterdam sailing on that date. 

Miss Destinn left Prague nearly a 
month ago, and planned to stay in Berlin 
a few days before sailing for America, 
where she has a number of concert dates 
booked this month. Her illness forced her 
to remain quiet for at least three weeks. 

Immediately upon her arrival in New 
York Miss Destinn will start for the 
West, to appear in a number of concerts 
before going to Chicago for rehearsals of 
“La Gioconda” in which she opens the 
Chicago opera season on Nov. 15. 


Gatti-Casazza and Caruso Reported on 
Their Way Here 


It was reported last Wednesday in New 
York, although not officially, that both 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza, general manager of 
the Metropolitan, and Enrico Caruso, the 
tenor, left Italy for New York on Oct. 
» on board the Dante Alighieri, of the 
Italian line, 
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Famous Tenor, Whose Concerts in America H 


MARY GARDEN ILL; P 


MusICcCAL AMERICA received word on 
Tuesday that Mary Garden was seriously 
ill in Paris with appendicitis and had 
postponed her American tour, which was 
to have begun in a few weeks. This in- 
formation was confirmed by Miss Gar- 
den’s manager, R. E. Johnston, who said 
that her present engagements had been 
cancelled and that he had no idea when a 
tour could be attempted. : 
Miss Garden has been since that time 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, 
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JOHN McCORMACK 


OSTPONES HER TOUR 


active in the French hospitals. Three 
weeks ago she was at Aix and those who 
saw her said that she seemed in excellent 
health. 
Mrs. Edward de W. Walsh, a sister 
of Miss Garden, who sailed last week for 
Paris, will arrive there to-day. Mr. 
Walsh said on Tuesday that he did not 
know of Miss Garden’s illness and had 
no reason to believe that she was so ill. 
Miss Garden’s family is with her in 
France, her father having sailed on Aug. 
21. He will be back in November. 
Y , ad 


mail matter of the Second Class 
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ave Woh for Him Widespread Popularity and a Devoted Public (See Page 4) 


Is Louis Graveure Wilfrid Douthitt? 


That Louis Graveure, announced as 
a Belgian baritone, is really Wilfrid 
Douthitt, English baritone, was a de- 
cision reached this week by one of the 
alert gatherers of musical news for a 
New York daily. His method of deduc- 
tion was by a comparison of a photo- 
graph of Graveure with one of Mr. 
Douthitt, who sang last season In “The 
Lilac Domino” with Andreas Dippel’s 
company. The only facial difference 
noted was a beard which Mr. Douthitt 
(pardon—Graveure) might have grown 
since the end of last season, 
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POLACCO TO TAKE 
TOSCANINI’S PLACE 
AT METROPOLITAN 


Becomes Senior Conductor Fol- 
lowing Final Decision of Tos- 
canini to Remain in Italy This 
Season—Gaetano Bavagnoli 
Engaged as Associate Conductor 
—Granados to Come to New 





York for Premiére of His 


Opera, “‘Goyescas’”’ 


A RTURO TOSCANINI’S final deci- 

sion not to return to his position 
as first conductor at the Metropolitan 
Opera House this season was made 
known in a cablegram sent from Milan, 
Italy, on Sept. 29 by General Manager 
Gatti-Casazza, who, up to the last, had 
striven to induce him to reconsider. It 
was explained that Mr. Toscanini’s de- 
cision was due solely to the war. An- 
nouncement was made at the Opera 
House that Giorgio Polacco would suc- 
ceed Mr. Toscanini as senior conductor. 

To assist Mr. Polacco in the presenta- 
tion of Italian, French, Russian and 
Spanish operas, Mr. Gatti-Casazza has 
engaged Gaetano Bavagnoli, late of the 
Teatro Massimo in Palermo. Arthur 
Bodansky, formerly of the Mannheim 
Opera, as already announced, will con- 
duct the German operas. 

Signor Bavagnoli, the new conductor, 
is thirty-four years old and a graduate 
of the Parma Conservatory. He has di- 
rected at the Liceo, in Barcelona; the 
Reale, in Madrid, and in the leading 
opera houses of Buenos Ayres, Santiago, 
Genoa, Florence and Bologna. He is. not 
only a musician, but a man of literary 
talent. 

One of the Italian newspapers states 
that Mr. Toscanini will conduct this win- 
ter at the Costanzi in Rome. At present 
he is devoting all his energies to war 
charities. His son has enlisted in the 
Italian army, and his wife and daughter 
are working for the Red Cross. 

The Metropolitan Opera House issued 
its annual prospectus this week. One of 
the novelties of the season, as already 
announced, will be the Spanish opera, 
“Goyescas,” libretto by Fernando Peri- 
quet and music by Enrique Granados, and 
the composer will attend the rehearsals 
and premiere. Regarding Mr. Tosca- 
nini’s absence, the prospectus says: 

“It is a matter of sincerest regret to 
the management, as it will be to the 
patrons of the Metropolitan, that it has 
been impossible to have for the coming 
season the services of that very great 
leader, for whose splendid achievements 
during the seven years of his work with 
this institution the Board of Directors 
and the management will always retain 
the sincerest gratitude and the highest 
admiration.” 

The season will begin Nov. 15 and close 
April 29. Twenty weeks of the twenty- 
four week season will be devoted to the 
production of opera, while the last four 
weeks will be given over to ballet by the 
Diaghilew troupe from Russia. 

Russian opera will be represented by 
the production of Borodine’s “Prince 
Igor,” while Bizet’s “Les Pécheurs de 
Perles” will be a revival in the French 
school. Wagnerian opera will have its 
usual place in the répertoire. 

Other novelties and revivals include 
Bellini’s “La Sonnambula,” Boito’s 
“Mefistofele,” Flotow’s “Marta,” Her- 
man Goetz’s “The Taming of the Shrew” 
and Saint-Saéns’s “Samson et Dalila.” 

Among the new engagements not pre- 
viously mentioned is that of Jan 
Hythekke to be stage director for the 
German répertoire. ' 

The new singers listed are Maria Bar- 
rientos, Ida Cajatti, Julia Heinrich, 
Edith Mason, Helen Warrum and Erma 
Zarska, sopranos; Flora Perini, con- 
tralto; Giacomo Damacco, tenor; Giu- 
seppe De Luca, baritone, and Pompilio 
Malatesta and Henri Scott, basses. Giu- 
seppe Bonfiglio has been newly engaged 
as premier danseur. 





French Count Arrives as Musical Envoy 
to San Francisco Fair 


Comte Eugéne d’Harcourt, composer, 
conductor and pedagogue, arrived in New 
York aboard the Rochambeau, Oct. 5, on 
his way to represent the French Govern- 
ment at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 





Two Russian Singers Arrive to 
Join the Boston Opera Company 
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Baw» News Service 


Elvira Amazar, Soprano, and George Baklanoff, Baritone, Photographed on 
Their Arrival from Europe Last Week 


WO singers who are to join the Bos- 
ton Grand Opera Company and 
Pavlowa Imperial Ballet Russe, managed 
by Max Rabinoff, arrived in New York 


from Europe on Sept. 30 on the French 
liner Espagne. They were George Bak- 
lanoff, the Russian baritone, who fought 
with the Russian army in Galicia until 


he was wounded and declared unfit for 
service, and Elvira Amazar, also a Rus- 
sion. Mlle. Amazar is a_ soprano, 
twenty-two years old, and reports cir- 
culated on her arrival in New York pro- 
claimed her “the best dressed woman in 
Petrograd.” She gained an enviable 
reputation for her singing at the Theater 
of Musical Drama in Petrograd. 





WORCESTER LIKES STOKOWSKI PLAYERS 





Successors of Boston Symphony 
Given Ovation at Festival 
Rehearsal 


WORCESTER, MAss., Oct. 4.—At Me- 
chanics Hall to-night, as a mighty pre- 
lude to Worcester’s music festival week, 
artists, orchestra and chorus made their 
initial bow in the public rehearsal which 
whets the appetite of music lovers for 
the concerts to follow, the regular open- 
ing being on Wednesday night. More 
than 1000 were in the audience last 
night. On the sloping staging was the 
chorus of 400, the sixty players of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Thaddeus Rich 
and Harold Bauer. A few of the ar- 
tists who are to appear later sat in the 
front row of chairs. 

Dr. Arthur Mees directed a rendition 
of Wolf-Ferrari’s “New Life” and 
Beethoven’s “Choral Fantasia.” Dr. 
Mees was, by the way, the first of the 
festival week artists to sign his name on 
the register of the Bancroft Hotel, which 
will for the week be the mecca of the 
festival artists. He was accompanied 
by Mrs. Mees. Subsequent arrivals 
greeted by Arthur W. Bassett of the 
festival association were Wadsworth 
Provandie, Merle Alcock, Mme. Anita 
Rio, Leverette B. Merrill, Mme. Marie 
Sundelius, Elizabeth Blair Miller, John 
Campbell and George Sheffield. 

Last night’s rehearsal brought many 
surprises, notably in the performance of 
the Philadelphia players. Some skep- 


ticism was manifest as they took their 
seats. Thaddeus Rich was given a mild 
“hand,” but the old-fashioned New Eng- 
land conservatism and insistence that it 
should be “the Boston Symphony or 
nothing” could be felt in all corners of 
the hall. But when, under the capable 
conductorship of Dr. Mees, the orchestra 
had _ successfully performed the first 
movement of the “New Life” Symphony 
there was thunderous applause. 

That Worcester liked the Philadelphia 
players was manifest. Thaddeus Rich 
perhaps dominated the orchestra, and 
his playing did much to win approval 
for the orchestra. As the orchestra 
stopped for moments of consultation 
with Dr. Mees the applause continued. 
At its conclusion Dr. Mees jumped from 
his seat and shook Mr. Rich by the 
shoulder. 

“Great!” he exclaimed. 

And back of the two central figures a 
hundred handkerchiefs were waved in a 
“Chat@uqua salute,” while those in the 
audience applauded loudly, and some- 
one yelled “Speech!” 

Last night demonstrated that the 
Philadelphia Orchestra had found just 
as secure a niche in the hearts of 
Worcester festival patrons as the older 
organization of Boston. 

Wadsworth Provandie, baritone, who 
is making his American début at the 
festival, has discovered relatives in 
Worcester. 

“MUSICAL AMERICA for mine,” re- 
marked John Campbell at the Bancroft 
news stand last night. “Looks to me as 
though Old Reliable is most everywhere 
you want it. Even if I don’t meet an- 
other friend, I’ll not feel nS 


W. P. 





RABINOFF OPERA 
AND BALLET SCORE 
CHICAGO SUCCESS 


Fine Performance of Auber’s 
“Dumb Girl of Portici’’ In- 
augurates Season for Combined 
Boston Grand Opera Company 
and Pavlowa Ballet—Exposition 
of New Art Form Exerts Strong 
Appeal—Principals in the Com- 
pany Called Before - Curtain 
Many Times by Big Audience 


Pye ae Oct. 5.—A fine performance 
of Auber’s “The Dumb Girl of Por- 
tici” received due appreciation from a 
large audience at the Auditorium Thea- 
ter last night. It was given by the Bos- 
ton Grand Opera Company and the Pav- 
lowa Russian Ballet and marked the first 
appearance together of these two organ- 
izations, which are under the manage- 
ment of Max Rabinoff. 

As the first exposition in this country 
of a new art form, “mimo-dramatic and 
mimo-choreographic opera,” the under- 
taking met unquestionab!e initial success 
and should exert a powerful appeal. 

After the first act there were nine re- 
calls for Pavlowa, Giovanni Zenatello, 


tenor; Felice Lyne, American coloratura 
soprano; George Michiloff, Russian lyric 
tenor, who made his American début; 
Thomas Chalmers, American baritone, 
and Paolo Ananian, formerly of the 
Metropolitan Opera, basso. ‘The con- 
ductor was Agide Jacchia, and the stage 
director was Richard Ordynski. There 
were a great many recalls also after the 
second, third and fourth acts, and the 
falling of the final curtain on the fifth of 
the fascinating scenic creations of Josef 
Urban. The organization is well equipped 
in its orchestra and chorus, both of which 
performed in a highly effective manner. 

In the pantomimic representation of 
Fenella, the dumb girl, Pavlowa had her 
first opportunity on this side of the At- 
lantic to disclose her ability in this form 
of art. She was admirable and her per- 
sonal success was emphatic. Her ballet 
Supported her well. 

Keen interest is being displayed by 
Chicago music-lovers in to-morrow night’s 
first performance of “L’Amore dei Tre 
Re” and in the first appearance to-morrow 
afternoon of the Japanese prima donna 
soprano Mme. Tamaki Miura in “Ma- 
dama Butterfly.” 








“Carmen” Sung with Strong Cast 

(By Telegraph to Musica AMERICA) 

CHICAGO, Oct. 5.—“Carmen” was given 
at the Auditorium this evening, with 
Maria Gay, Giovanni Zenatello, George 
Baklanoff and May Scheider in the cast 
and Mr. Moranzoni conducting. The indi- 
vidual performances were admirable and 
the ensemble was excellent also. The Pav- 
lowa Ballet performance was brilliant. 

M. R. 

6000 Hear McCormack at Montreal 

(By Telegraph to MusicaAL AMERICA) 

MONTREAL, Oct. 5.—Six thousand per- 
sons in the Arena to-night gave John 
McCormack a great welcome. It was one 
of the largest audiences in the history of 
the city, and one of the most enthusiastic. 
The singer was in glorious voice. 








Midway Gardens in Chicago Closed by 


Receiver 
(By Telegraph to MusicaL AMERICA) 
CHICAGO, Oct. 5.—Midway Gardens, 
which has been the home of important 
summer musical undertakings in this 
city, was closed by a receiver to-night. 
Its liabilities are $170,000. M. R. 








Opera Notables at Dinner in Honor of 
William J. Guard 


William J. Guard, press representative 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, was 
the guest of honor at a dinner given Oct. 
4 at the Italian Club, New York, by an 
Italian newspaper. Among the guests 
from the musical world were Pasquale 
Amato, Luca Botta, Gianni Viafora, 
Giulio Setti, chorus master at the Metro- 
politan, and Enrico Scognamillo. The 
dinner was intended as a tribute to Mr. 
Guard in appreciation of the articles 
which he had written for the New York 
Evening Sun describing wartime condi- 
tions in Italy. 
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GIVING OUR COMPOSERS AID OF GREAT ORCHESTRA 
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¢¢7T may be that these works are not 
in themselves of especially far- 
reaching consequence and it is not by 
reason of any popular clamor to that end 
that I find it expedient to make room 
for them on our programs. But I feel 
that the American composer has a right 
to such experience and encouragement as 
the public performance of a composition 
affords its creator. And having become 
identified with a leading factor in the 
musical development of this country, I 
believe it my duty to further this ad- 
vancement to the best of my powers.” 
_ Josef Stransky desires above all else 
not to be misconstrued in his champion- 
ship of native composers. In no wise is 
it one of the bitter-sweet fruits of the 
present crisis. War or no war, unham- 


pered transit of foreign novelties or not, 
the distinguished conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic would just as readily 
have listed for production those works 
of which MusIcAL AMERICA made men- 
tion a week ago in forecasting various 
orchestral happenings of the coming sea- 
son. But the impulse to ascribe to the 
misfortunes of foreigners the light of 
favor that seems to have brightened the 
drab lot of the home-grown music-maker 
is misplaced, if applied to this case. Mr. 
Stransky vehemently repudiates the idea 
that his good-will is in any sense the 
outcome of fortuitous circumstance. 
And they who pass in review Philhar- 
monic records will be constrained to ad- 
mit the justice of his plea. 

“T have no patience with those who 
would defer to the American musician 
with the admission that the present is 
the time to seek novel attractions at 
home because of the restrictions on im- 
ported wares. To begin with the latter 
claim is preposterous. It is perfectly 
feasible to import most of the music one 
desires. The Philharmonic has been able 
to get plenty of it. And if an American 
composition is good enough to be played 
at one time it is good enough to be played 
at any time. I always acted on that 
principle and utilized sych American 
music as appealed to me before it ever 
became a question of war. If a nation’s 
musically creative faculties are to evolve 
and develop normally, those who embody 
its progress deserve encouragement. It 
is their legitimate due, and we, the execu- 
tants, owe a duty toward composers quite 
as pronounced in its way as to the public 
which comes to hear us. So that, even 
though the people may not be demanding 
some particular example of music, we 
who organize concerts may be grievously 
at fault in neglecting to consider the 
composer. He must hear himself really 
to learn. 


Splendid Talent Discovered 


“If I have not so far discovered great- 
ness in American composition, I have, 
nevertheless, found numerous instances 
f splendid talent. In every case such 
musie as I have placed on Philharmonic 
programs has been entirely worth while. 
And I can say as much of the works of 
Rubin Goldmark, David S. Smith Severn, 
Seth Bingham, A. Walter Kramer, Fritz 
Stahlberg and the others which I have 
announced for this year. We must, of 
course, guard ourselves against over- 
estimating the value of American music 




































































Josef Stransky, the distinguished conductor of the New York Philharmonic Society, 


and two views of him in vacation mood. 


Triibner, the famous painter 


In the center he is shown with Wilhelm 








Conductor Stransky Explains Attitude of New York Philhar- 
monic Towards American Music—Declares Composer 
Has Right to Such Experience as Public Performance of 
His Works Affords—Has Discovered Much Splendid 
Talent If No Greatness Among Our Creative Musicians— 
Representation Accorded Them as Their Due and in No 
Way as Result of Conditions in Europe—Reconstruction 
of the Philharmonic During Mr. Stransky’s Régime 








in its present state and against exces- 
sively magnifying the state of the na- 
tion’s musical culture. 

“In saying this I imply nothing derog- 
atory. America is a country of immense 
musical instincts as yet largely potential. 
But to speak of it as ‘developed’ is to 
wrong those composers and performers 
who are still to come. It will first be 
necessary to forget tangoing and the like 
and attend to the musical upbringing of 
the children. The cultivation will have to 
be made more systematically and from 
the very bottom. Able conductors will 
appear in measure as the musical con- 
sciousness of the country grows and un- 
folds itself. Before they are evolved, 
though, there must be more opera houses. 
At present there are few, if any, such 
where a conductor can get experience; 
and I have at all times maintained with 
the utmost firmness that no conductor can 
attain greatness who has not acquired 
the experience of the opera house.” 

During this, his first American vaca- 
tion, Mr. Stransky labored without os- 
tentation but with much intensity, at 
the further reformation of the Philhar- 
monic and the compilation of the coming 
winter’s programs. For several weeks in 
May, he underwent the ordeal of giving 
daily auditions in his home to individ- 
uals of one instrumental persuasion or 
another. The agony was long-winded 
but apparently had its compensations 
for Mr. Stransky’s satisfaction with his 
splendid orchestra is to-day overflowing. 
To realize the amount of labor con- 
nected with certain additions to the de- 
partment of second violins one need 
know no more than that Mr. Stransky 
was compelled to hear eighty consecu- 
tive performances of the Mendelssohn 
and Bruch concertos. 

“All of them selected these and only 
these works as test pieces,” relates the 
conductor, “and I listened to everyone, 
finding many examples of splendid tal- 
ent. There is such an inspiring force in 
these American players. But the sight 
reading tests caused many a qualm. They 
did well enough with their concertos but 
were apt to fall down lamentably on the 
violin parts of the ‘Pastoral’ Sym- 
phony. Yet I have secured the players 
I wanted—the second violins have been 
slightly augmented and I have a new 
second trombone and English horn. 

“To-day the Philharmonic is precisely 
as I want it, ideal in every respect. I 
have eliminated year by year players 
who impeded its progress. Young blood 
now prevails. The additions of the past 
few years have never been elderly men. 


The weeding-out process had, of course, 
to be gradual. Now it is completed and 
most of the newcomers are Americans. 
There is no work which I should hesi- 
tate to render with the Philharmonic 
now, whereas it was not until two sea- 
sons ago that I considered it proper to 
entrust it with ‘Till Eulenspiegel.” 


Rehearsals for “Alpine” 
Symphony 


Twenty 


“T have a free hand to carry on as 
many rehearsals of a work as I see fit. 
For Strauss’s ‘Alpine’ Symphony I shall 
have twenty; for Schénberg’s ‘Pelléas 





and Meélisande’ sixteen. The score of 
the former has not yet arrived, but I 
have the other and Schénberg has even 
sent me certain emendations he wishes 
to have made. My rehearsals are 
planned weeks and months in advance; 
for example, I have set down in my note 
book the dates on which I shall rehearse 
Dvorak’s ‘Scherzo Capriccioso,’ which we 
play in March. If the results of re- 
hearsals do not satisfy me in every de- 
tail I shall not hesitate to postpone the 
production of a work. I should not 
shrink a moment from calling off the per- 
formance of Strauss’s symphony at the 
eleventh hour if I were not satisfiea with 
the orchestra’s handling of it and to sub- 
stitute Beethoven’s ‘Pastoral.’ Of the 
Schonberg ‘Pelléas’ I expect great 
things. It is tremendously polyphonic 
and brimful of new instrumental effects 
trombone glissandos, for example—and 
without departing from the foundations 
of music it opens up new paths. Schén- 
berg when he wrote it had not yet com- 
mitted himself to the enormities of the 
‘Pierrot Lunaire’ and the ‘Five Orches- 
tral Pieces.’ ” 

That Mr. Stransky’s exalted claims for 
the present condition of the Philharmonic 
are well founded is rather eloquently 
attested in the magnitude of the new 
subscription lists. The first tier boxes 
for Thursday evening and Friday after- 
noon concerts have all been taken and 
very few second tier places remain. 

a #. F 











Melba’s Concert in Toronto Adds $9,004 
to Canadian Red Cross Fund 


Mme. Melba sang before an audience 
of 5000 persons in Massey Music Hall, 
Toronto, Can., last Monday and raised 
$9,004 for the Canadian Red Cross Fund. 
A band of Scottish pipers played as Mme. 
Melba made her entrance. She opened 
the program by singing “God Save the 
King,” in which the audience joined. 
The Canadian Red Cross Society present- 
ed to her a Red Cross set in diamonds 
and rubies, emblematic of life member- 
ship in the organization. A wounded 
Canadian soldier hobbled onto the stage 
and gave her a huge bouquet. 


Sembrich to Sing for Benefit of Polish 
Relief Association 


Mme. Sembrich and her husband, Wil- 
helm Stengel, returned to New York, Oct. 
3, after a summer spent at Lake Placid, 
N. Y. Mme. Sembrich announced that 
she would sing in various cities for the 
relief of suffering in her native Poland, 
engagements having been made for her 
already in Brooklyn, Orange, N. J., and 
Cleveland. She said that she had earned 
$7,000 for her branch of the Polish Re- 
lief Association this summer. 





Soprano Quits Spalding Recital to Have 
Appendicitis Operation 
(By Telegraph to MUSICAL AMERICA) 


RICHMOND, VA., Oct. 4—Mme. Loretta 
Delvalle, the soprano, assisting Albert 
Spalding, whose recital took place here 
to-night, was stricken with appendicitis 
just before going on and had to be oper- 
ated on while the program was in pro- 
gress. A report given out after recital 
says that she is out of danger. Mr. 
Spalding played magnificently. 

G. W. JAMES, JR. 


Halperson to Lecture on “War’s’ Influ- 
ence on Music” 


Maurice Halperson, the noted music 


critic of the New York Staats-Zeitung,~ 


will deliver two courses of twenty lec- 
tures each on “The History of Opera” at 
the New York College of Music, on Tues- 
day afternoons and Saturday evenings, 
the respective courses to begin on Oct. 
19 and 23. The first lecture will treat 
of “The Influence of War Upon Music.” 


Choir of Rockefeller Church on Strike 


Following the resignation of Prof. Rob- 
ert C. Jones, for nearly fifty years organ- 
ist of the First Baptist Church at Tarry- 
town, N. Y., which John D. Rockefeller 
attends, the choir of the church went on 
strike last Sunday. Only three members 
and the soprano sang, the others, num- 
bering about fifty, taking seats in the 
pews. The trouble is said to have re- 
sulted from friction in the music com- 
mittee of the chureh. 

Winner of Violin Contest to Play Mr. 
Burleigh’s Prize Concerto 


Cecil Burleigh is the winner of the 
prize contest for the best violin concerto 
offered by Chicago violinists. The com- 
petition of violinists is shortly to be held 
in Chicago, the winner to play Mr. Bur- 
leigh’s concerto with the Chicago Sym- 
phony at the second American concert in 
Chicago. 


Considers It “a Delight” 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 

Inclosed please find check for coming 
year’s subscription. It is a delight to 
read so much of interest concerning mu- 
sical America. 

Yours truly, 
CHARLOTTE GILLETT BARNES. 
Decatur, Tl., Sept. 26, 1915. 
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BOSTON SEES MISS FARRAR AS 
“CARMEN” IN MOVING PICTURES 


First Production of the Film for Which the Soprano Posed Last 
Summer —A Melodramatic and Realistic Enactment of the 
Story —- Vigorous Performance by the Star in Thrilling Fight 
in Cigarette Factory — Re-orchestration of Bizet’s Music Not 


Consistently Well Done 


Bureau of Musical America, 
120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Oct. 2, 1915. 


_— widely advertised moving pictures 
of “Carmen,” as produced by the 
Lasky Company, with Geraldine Farrar 
in the title réle, were displayed for the 
first time anywhere in Symphony Hall, 
Boston, on Oct. 1. This. performance 
was preceded by energetic press work. 
We were reminded that Boston was the 
home of Miss Farrar and of Morris Gest, 
Miss Farrar’s “third manager,” as Mr. 
Gest put it to me. Miss Farrar gave out 
interviews for which some of the news- 
papers were devoutly thankful. She was 
interviewed by telephone and sang over 
the telephone—bits of “Carmen”—and 


played on the piano into the receiver of 
the telephone. It was announced that 
Miss Farrar was to be present at the ini- 
tial presentation of the films and that 
she would hold a reception after the per- 
formance. She was present with her 
father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. Sid- 
ney Farrar; C. A. Ellis, her concert man- 
ager; Mr. and Mrs. Gest, Frank Connor 
and Lou Tellegen, who is not engaged to 
Miss Farrar. A row of messenger boys 
waited through the night at Symphony 
Hall to buy tickets for that initial per- 
formance and be on hand when the box 
office opened in the morning, etc., etc. 

The evening came. The orchestra 
played a medley of popular airs of vari- 
ous nations called “Europe in Conflict,” 
including airs of German extraction and 
concluding with “America.” This did 
not please all of those in the audience. 
Then, following various films, Miss Far- 
rar was seen in “Carmen.” 

Now the audience was large, but there 
were empty seats. There was plenty of 
applause; there were thrilling newspaper 


tales next morning. For all that, the 
question seems to have boiled down to 
this: Is Miss Farrar a good actress in 
the “movies?” Is she? It all depends 
on the point of view. Miss Farrar has 
long been known as one of the cleverest 
actresses in opera, and she said the other 
evening, after the performance, that in 
preparing the pictures in California she 
had at last learned what it meant to act 
and work in company with actors. Miss 
Farrar did show, in many of the pictures, 
histrionic ability. Her effects were those 
of broad brush strokes, effects whieh 
went home, even though the screen em- 
ployed was not over-large for such an 
auditorium. In realistic scenes she was 
as realistic as you please and (this may 
be a confession of my own low character 
and unesthetic mind) I admit that the 
sight of the fight in the cigarette fac- 
tory, when the young lady from Melrose 
started in to “clean out” the place, and 
did so in a manner highly creditable to 
the physical prowess of Carmen, made 
me feel better than I had felt in a long 
time. 

But is it Art? That is the question. 
To lovers of Bizet’s opera, which so won- 
derfully avoids what is purely photo- 
graphic and merely realistic and yet de- 
picts with an eloquence perhaps never 


surpassed in a musical score the primeval ° 


passions and eternal sex antagonisms of 
Merimée’s story, the scenes on Friday 
night were not all inspiring. For those, 
on the other hand, with the liking for 
moving pictures of. the more melodra- 
matic variety, the spectacle was wholly 
satisfactory. Miss Farrar made love in 
a delightfully frank manner; she fought 
like a fiend and a guttersnipe and dis- 
played abundance of deviltry when, by 
every means in her power, she assisted 
José to kill his brother-officer—another 
stroke of breath-taking realism. All this 
she did, to a rearrangement of Bizet’s 
music, which was here effective and there 
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inartistic, and to the gratification of at 
least a majority of the spectators. Yet 
those who have often had occasion whole- 
heartedly to admire Miss Farrar’s dra- 
matic singing as well as her uncommonly 
finished histrionic art missed much that 
they had seen on the operatic stage, and 
some things that they had hoped they 
might see in the “movies.” 

As for the scenario, it is true, as 
claimed, that it is nearer Merimée’s 
novel than the opera libretto, but that 
is far from saying that it is faithful to 
that novel. Far from it. What is done 
is to offer, in the accepted “movie” man- 
ner, and with unusual completeness of 
setting, a tale more continuous than that 
of the opera, with accompaniment of 
Bizet’s music, transposed and often badly 
re-orchestrated from the original score. 
Yet, the wonder of the performance to 
me was that Bizet’s music, thus reorches- 
trated, interpreted without technical 
finish or musicianly finesse, told its tale 
with such marvelous eloquence. The day 
will come when we shall dispense, at 
least in a great measure, with song as a 
necessary feature of opera. Expressive 
pantomime and orchestral commentary 
of the character of Bizet’s or Wagner’s 
or Debussy’s constitute a far more per- 
fect art-medium than this ridiculously 


impracticable attempt to fuse speech and 
song and action and symphonic music 
into artistic unity. As for Miss Farrar, 
I would. rather watch her and listen to 
her in opera, where she occupies a niche 
wholly her own, than to watch her in a 
far less artistic frame, where others less 
exceptionally gifted than she can appear 
with success as her rivals. 

Miss Farrar, after the performance, 
was presented with a fur coat of ermine 
and silver fox, worth, ’twas said, $10,000, 
by the Lasky Company, many of whose 
representatives were present. 

OLIN DOWNEs. 


Yolanda Méré Hears of Her Mother’s 
Death in Buda-Pesth 


Mme. Yolanda Méré, the pianist, re- 
ceived word a few days ago of the death 
in Buda-Pesth of her mother. The letter 
containing the information was delayed 
in transit and was not delivered until 
three weeks after it had been mailed 
from the other side. 








Andres de Segurola, the Metropolitan 
Opera basso, is one of the directors of 
the new Mirror Films, Inc. Frank S. 
Hastings, president of the Singers’ Club 
of New York, is the treasurer of the 
company. 





McCORMACK LIMITS CONCERTS 
TO SIXTY FOR THIS SEASON 





ITH the memory of his first sum- 
mer in America still fresh in his 

mind, and with his voice in the very 
finest condition, John McCormack, the 


distinguished tenor, opened his season 
with a concert before a packed house in 
Lowell, Mass., on Monday of this week. 
Mr. McCormack enjoyed his holidays to 
the fullest extent and told his manager 
before he left for his tour that his vaca- 
tion had placed him in excellent health 
and spirits for the hard work that is 
before him. 

There will be two Boston concerts by 
Mr. McCormack early in the season, on 
Oct. 10 and 31, and a concert in Chi- 
cago on Oct. 17. Mr. McCormack’s first 
New York appearance this season will be 
on Nov. 7. For the first time in his 
career in this country, he will make a 
tour of the South and will not go west 
of Kansas City this season. Edwin 
Schneider will play Mr. McCormack’s 
accompaniments and Donald McBeath, 
violinist, will be the assisting artist. 

This season Mr. McCormack is limit- 
ing his engagements to sixty, because 
he found that the filling of ninety en- 
gagements last season was too much of 
a strain. 

An example of the interest taken in 
McCormack concerts is contained in the 
advance mail order sale of seats for the 
concert in Springfie'd, Mass. One week 


in advance of the date on which the 
tickets were to be placed on sale, mail 
orders were received by the local mana- 
ger for 2500 seats. This concert will 
take place Oct. 12 and will be Mr. Mc- 
Cormack’s fourth visit to Springfield. 

A number of new German songs 
translated into singable English will 
find their place on the McCormack pro- 
grams during the coming season. 

Some discussion resulted from the 
cancelling of the Toronto date for Oct. 
14. In speaking of this, Mr. McCor- 
mack’s manager, Charles L. Wagner 
said, “Some of the Toronto papers said 
that Mr. McCormack cancelled the date 
to sing there because of some feeling 
stirred up by a few people who took ex- 
ception to his refusai to sing ‘Tipperary’ 
at Kansas City last year. As a matter 
of fact, I cancelled the Toronto date be- 
cause there were so many requests for 
McCormack dates in this country, that 
there was no need to play in a city 
where some of the people seem to think 
more about attacking the loyalty of a 
singer than they do about his beautiful 
voice and artistry. The only reason Mc- 
Cormack refused to sing ‘Tipperary’ was 
because he did not consider that it was 
deserving of a place on a concert pro- 
gram from a musical standpoint. In 
any event, Mr. McCormack does not sing 
war songs, nor enter into discussions of 
this sort.” 








AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 
THURSDAY EVENING, OCT. 14 
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Chicago Examiner 
“Miss Purdy’s 


Russian singing a 
delight.”’ 
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MABEL HAMMOND 


Constance 
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Contralto 
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New York City 

















Boston Transcript 

‘A voice of unexpected 
beauty, a voice whose full 
resonance charmed the 
ear as few voices can. 
The Moussorgsky songs 
were each a perfect work 
of art.”’ 
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MME. ZEISLER BECOMES A TANGO EXPERT 








Famous Pianist and Her Hus- 
band Have Designs Upon the 


Castles’ Dancing Supremacy— 


Record of Artist Who Has 
Adhered to One Husband, 
One Local Manager and One 
Make of Pianos for Quarter of 
a Century 


HICAGO, Oct. 3.—“What did I do 
during the five weeks I spent at 
Mackinac Island this summer?” echoed 
Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, the celebrated 
pianist, in answering my question. “I 
took tango lessons, one of the greatest 
experiences I have had in a long time, 
and shortly Mr. Zeisler and I expect 
to make the Castles look insignificant. 
But my mornings I reserved for work; 
that means practicing for the coming 
season.” 

Of all the various distinguished 
women in the world, Mme. Bloomfield- 
Zeisler is the most ingenuous and sin- 
cere. She does not find it necessary to 
hide her real thoughts concerning either 
her artistic strivings or her every-day 
occupations. She is the ideal artist, for 


her enthusiasm is as buoyant and surg- 
ing as it was at the very outset of her 
career. She is as eager to-day to learn 
new things to add to her extensive réper- 
toire as she ever was and her ambition 
is to out-do at every appearance her 
previous efforts. Since she came home 
from her Summer vacation she has re- 
sumed a_ systematic study of Bach’s 
piano works and finds in them a won- 
derful inspiration. 


Success in Mozart Concerto 


She spoke of the perennial vitality of 
the compositions of Bach, Mozart, etc., 
and of the great success she had made 
for example, with the Mozart Concerto. 
It was just the same whether it was in 
Vienna, Paris, London, New York, Bos- 
ton, Chicago or Philadelphia. The audi- 
ence rose to the fact that not only was 
the interpreter a real artist, but that 
the creator of the work was a genius. 
Everywhere her performance of _ this 
classic proved an artistic triumph, but 
she did not claim all the credit for her- 
self as she said, “The music is there, I 
did not compose that.” 

Mme. Zeisler does not belong to the 
ardent admirers of the ultra-modern 
French school. She thinks their mood 
painting is wonderful, but that the music 
itself does not get anywhere. “You 
want something to happen, but it 
doesn’t,” she said. 

Inasmuch as Mme. Zeisler has now 
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been for many years before the musical 
public of the world, it is probably not 
out of place to speak of her sons or 
her home life, which is ideal and exem- 


plary. In late years she has made up 
her mind not to travel so much, for she 
will not sacrifice, even for her art, the 
beautiful family life with her husband 
and three sons. So she maps out her 
concert tours in such a manner as to 
enable her to be home at a not greater 
interval than every few weeks. 


Mme. Zeisler holds a triple record— 
that of adhering to one husband, one 
local manager and one make of piano 
for more than a quarter of a century, 
and she will open her twenty-seventh 
season again under F. Wight Neumann’s 
management on Sunday afternoon, Oct. 
31, with a recital at the Blackstone 
Theater. She will then be heard also in 


recitals and with leading orchestras in . 


New York, Chicago, Boston, Cleveland, 
St. Louis, Baltimore, etc. 


























Mme. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, Noted 
American Pianist, in Vacation Mood. 
The Pictures Were Taken at Mackinac 
Island 


I might say also that she holds a rec- 
ord for the number of her friends. I 
myself, have been numbered among those 
for more than twenty-five years, and 
my admiration for her has grown daily. 


Gratitude to John C. Freund 


When I told her that I had heard her 
play every time she had appeared in 
Chicago in the last twenty-eight years, 
she said she was much pleased to count 
me one of her many faithful musical 
friends. In this connection she paid a 
warm tribute to John C. Freund, editor of 
MusicAL AMERICA, who was one of the 
earliest of those. 

Those who have attended Mme. Zeis- 
ler’s monthly “at homes” know that 
not only is there a unique artistic atmos- 
phere about them, but there is also an 
air of generous hospitality, and she re- 
marked that this year she has been for- 
tunate thus far, in being able to arrange 
her concert dates so that she will be 
able to hold these “at homes” uninter- 
ruptedly every month during the season. 

Of high artistic standing, of keen in- 
telligence and of sincere human char- 
acter, Mme. Bloomfield-Zeisler, is a con- 
spicuous figure among the great per- 
sonages of Chicago. 

MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





SOUSA DECLARES BELIEF 
IN VOTES FOR WOMEN 


Bandmaster Tells Pittsburgh Interviewer 
Suffrage Will Mean Infusion of 
Higher Moral Element 


When John Philip Sousa was playing 
at the Pittsburgh Exposition last month 
a reporter for the Pittsburgh Sun sought 
his opinions on woman suffrage. The 
‘March King” declared himself heartily 
in favor of it. 

“Women make up the greater part of 
musical audiences,” declared Mr. Sousa. 
“That is because they are more imagin- 
ative auditors than men. They can vis- 
ualize compositions. Women are led by 
their imaginations just as men are led 
by self-interest. 

“Women live in an atmosphere of im- 


THe 









agination. You can see that in their 
dress. But suffrage is not a matter of 
the imagination. Suffrage will obtain. 
There is no doubt about it. And when 
it does obtain, there are many things now 
that women condemn that they will 
not condemn then. Women will become 
broader minded. 

“The woman who has the ballot is 
concerned about the protection of her 
son. The woman without the ballot 
looks after the protection of her daugh- 
ter. When suffrage comes, women will 
look after their sons. Their part in the 
reconstruction of modern society will be 
the infusion of their higher moral plane 
into the lives of men. 

“T can’t see any reason why women 
shouldn’t vote. In the parlor, the the- 
ater, the church and every place else we 
can treat them with distinguished cour- 
tesy and consideration. I do not think 
polling places are so low that women 
cannot go there.” 


The advent of universal suffrage will 
mean, Mr. Sousa further declared, that 
mothers’ sons will be prepared in case 
of war. A greater army and navy will 
be established in this country. Women 
will obliterate foolish laws. They will 
study affairs of state and vote intelli- 
gently. They are now, he averred, bet- 
newspaper readers than men, and read 
between the lines of an article and form 
their own opinions. They will not follow 
blindly the platforms of their husbands. 

On the war abroad Sousa declared that 
no good musical compositions would re- 
sult from the experiences of men of the 
warring nations. 

“The only way a man can write is to 
write in the absolute fullness of his 
brain,” he asserted. “Beethoven could 
not have written sonatas with a pin 
sticking in him. In the creative arts, 
of which music is the greatest, a man 
must possess all nature gave him to do 
his work. On the battlefields men spend 
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the greater part of their days thinking 
of things other than beauty. 

“Whatever the outcome of the war, the 
wound will be deep in the hearts of all. 
Europe has been set back twenty years 
in the slaughter of her young men.” 


Montreal Expects a Good Season 


Louis H. Bourdon, a prominent man- 
ager of Montreal, reports that the mu- 
sical situation looks excellent for the 
coming season. Under his management 
the Dubois String Quartet is to give six 
concerts and Mischa Elman will go to 
Montreal in December. His brother, 
Rosario Bourdon, the Canadian ’cellist, 
will tour the Province in January. The 
Dubois Symphony Orchestra will give 
some concerts under his management. A 
number of other artists of prominence 
are to make their appearance in Montreal 
also under his direction. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Dear MusICcCAL AMERICA: 


It is impossible for me to follow the 
example set by Mr. Aldrich, the musical 
critic of the New York Times, who has 
recently bedewed the editorial page of 
that eminent paper with lamentations 
over the defection of Arturo Toscanini, 
who, as I have told you all along will not 
return to the Metropolitan. 

While I will agree with all the en- 
thusiasts as to Mr. Toscanini’s trans- 
cendent genius, as to his wonderful in- 
dustry, the tremendous vigor and vitality 
which he puts into all his work, and the 
undoubted “life” which has characterized 
operas with whose production he has 
been intimately associated, and in which 
he has had more to do than merely 


directing the orchestra, at the same time 
I cannot but feel that his loss is our 
gain. That may seem a paradox. 

Suppose, however, we sit down and 
discuss the matter quietly. If we go 
way back we shall find that the orchestra 
was led by one of the musicians who beat 
time with a piece of music. I think it 
was Gluck or one of the early composers 
who placed the gentleman who beats the 
time in front of the orchestra, facing 
them. 

From that time on, the conductor has 
grown in power and importance, till, 
to-day, he has become omnipotent. Be- 
fore him the manager cowers, and even 
the most independent prima donna 
courts his favor, at all hazards. 

With regard to symphonic work, I 
think we can say that the increased im- 
portance as well as vogue of the con- 
ductor (including, of course, phenomenal 
increases in salaries paid), have brought 
our orchestras up to a far higher stand- 
ard than they ever reached before. 

But when we come to opera, it is, as 
the vernacular goes, “another bird.” 
You can go on increasing the size of your 
orchestra, but there is one thing that 
you cannot do—and that is, at the same 
time increase the power and carrying 
quality of the human voice. 

We have reached a point to-day, 
where, such a genius as Toscanini, full 
of nervous vitality and tremendous will 
power, with such a wonderful orchestra 
as that of the Metropolitan, not only 
dominates the situation artistically, but 
drowns out the singers, at times! 

I remember a number of such occa- 
sions. Let me name one: In a perform- 
ance of “Tosca,” when Caruso, Destinn 
and Scotti were on the stage, and Tosca- 
nini was conducting, you could not hear 
the singers. All you saw was three 
people making faces at the audience. 

In this Mr. Toscanini was not the only 
offender. There were times when Alfred 
Hertz was just as bad. 

Now, the point I am desirous of mak- 
ing is, that the tremendous increase in 
the size of the orchestra, with the corre- 
sponding increase in the importance of 
the conductor, has not made for good 
singing. What it has done is to turn a 
number of good singers into vocal de- 
claimers—and some of them into scream- 
ers and yellers! 

Obviously the singer wants to be 
heard, and if you have an orchestra that 
is going with full power, under a leader 
like Toscanini, the odds are, that you 
will only be heard when he chooses to 
let you be heard. 

This leads, logically, to the reasonable 
a, what do people go to the opera 
or? 

Is it just to hear the orchestra and to 
see Mr. Toscanini’s back and to admire 


the artistic manipulation of his diminish- 
ing hair? 

I think not. I think they go, in the 
first place, to hear singers. If the sing- 
ers are supported by a splendid orches- 
tra, so much the better. But the main 
thing in opera is the singing, and all 
that militates against good singing can- 
not be considered as bearing, except 
unfavorably, upon really artistic per- 
formances. 

Toscanini has been so overpraised and 
held up as the marvel of the age, till, to 
my thinking, he lost all sense of pro- 
portion—and that is another reason why 
I, personally, as I said, shall not follow 
the example of those who are moistening 
the earth with their tears, because he 
is not coming back. 

* * * 

Giorgio Polacco, it is officially an- 
nounced, is to replace Mr. Toscanini as 
the first conductor at the Metropolitan 
next season. Well, if you remember, I 
told you that his appointment was the 
logical outcome of the situation. 

I am glad, too, that just before his de- 
parture for Europe you printed an inter- 
esting article about him, with a very 
artistic picture. Signor Polacco deserves 
all the good and appreciative things that 
can be said of him. 

In the seasons that he has been with 
us, he was more or less thrown into the 
shadow by the wonderful light thrown 
upon Toscanini. But when Polacco did 
have a chance to show what he could 
do, he proved himself to be a conductor 
of conspicuous ability, good taste, and 
with a right and proper appreciation of 
the function of an orchestra in an opera 
house—something that Mr. Toscanini 
never understood. 

Under Mr. Polacco’s direction, the or- 
chestra may have lacked, at times, some 
of the nervous force that Toscanini knew 
how to infuse into it, but it maintained 
its proper position, as an accompaniment 
to the singers. 

I shall be greatly disappointed if you 
will not find that the singing at the 
Metropolitan, under Giorgio Polacco, in 
the coming season, will materially im- 
prove on what it has been in past sea- 
sons, under the great maestro, Arturo 
Toscanini. 

. F @ 

Perhaps you will recall that in speak- 
ing of Toscanini’s capacity for vituper- 
ation in various languages when he got 
excited, especially at rehearsals, I told 
the story of an incident which had come 
to my knowledge, and according to which 
it was said that there had been a collision 
between Toscanini and Ferrari-Fontana, 
the distinguished Italian tenor, who 
made such a hit in the production of 
“L’Amore dei Tre Re.” 

According to the story, Toscanini got 
very excited when something went wrong 
and applied an offensive epithet to the 
chorus, artists and others assembled be- 
fore him, which Ferrari-Fontana was 
said to have resented—though no blood 


-was shed. 


In connection with this, I have received 
the following letter, which may be in- 
teresting because it bears upon the ques- 
tion of the difference of what people 
know personally and what they know 
officially: 

“Dear Mephisto: 

“In reference to your version of an 
incident which is said to have occurred 
on the evening of last season’s first per- 
formance of ‘L’Amore dei Tre Re,’ at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, I beg to 
say that the incident has been greatly 
exaggerated. It is not true that I ad- 
dressed Mr. Toscanini in any disrespect- 
ful way, or uttered threats of any kind 
against him. In common with any other 
mortal, I have, for the great Maestro, 
the admiration and respect due to genius 
that stands alone in the musical world, 
and to a perfect gentleman. 

“Hades, which is your realm, and from 
whence your interesting musings draw 
their fire, is very far away, and I 
imagine that the lack of direct and re- 
liable lines of communication is respon- 
sible for the alterations that have af- 
fected the report during its long and 
perilous journey from below to us mor- 
tals here above. 

“Yours, 
“Edoardo Ferrari-Fontana.” 


I have no criticism to offer with regard 
to Mr. Ferrari-Fontana’s letter. I simply 
present it, in justice, as he sent it to me. 


” * * 

A lady who signs herself “A Prudent 
Mother” has written me with regard to 
what she claims are references to the 
private lives of singers, in my letters to 
you, which references she considers ob- 
jectionable. } 

I agree with the lady that the private 
lives of artists, except when legal pro- 
ceedings result, are as much their own 
affair as the private lives of ordinary 
mortals should be. 

But I think that “A Prudent Mother” 


has mistaken the issue in this case, I 
refer to the widely heralded interview 
recently put out by Miss Geraldine 
Farrar, and one in which, she proclaimed 
the dictum that art and marriage, as it 
is generally understood, were incom- 
patible, and her further dictum that she 
had never met a man who could interest 
her for more than thirty minutes at a 
time. 

The criticism and strictures that these 
interviews with Miss Farrar produced, 
to which I have myself referred, cannot 
be classed as improper references to the 
private life of the singer. 

Here we have one of the most, if not, 
perhaps, the most noted American prima 
donna of our time using the opportunity 
offered her by her position, to put out, 
through the press of the country, and, 
indeed, of the world, her exposition, not 
only of her own moral code as an artist, 
but of what she has declared to be the 
moral! code of all her sister artists. 

If Miss Farrar correctly states the sit- 
uation, then those, who, like John D. 
Rockefeller, declare that “all art is im- 
moral,” are not far from the truth. But 
if, on the other hand, the situation is not 
as Miss Farrar has represented, then 
she has virtually departed, by her own 
admission, from the position which she 
occupied in the minds and hearts of her 
admiring public to one which, morally, 
at least, is very much lower. 

I presume La Geraldine is laughing in 
her sleeve at the way she has fooled her 
public, if it believed that she is the 
straight-laced, rather puritanical lady 
who has managed, as Ouida, the late 
novelist would say, to “keep herself un- 
spotted of the world’”—while, in reality 
—well—suppose we draw the curtain! 

* * » 


There is a side to this question which 
nobody seems to have _ presented — 
namely: What is the right of the public 
to expect from artists, particularly those 
who have won great renown, an equal 
devotion to the highest moral code? 

I mean this in the sense that the aver- 
age woman, when she is in love, makes 
an impossible hero out of the man that 
she admires, whether he be her lover or 
her husband, and when she finds out that 
he is merely clay, proceeds to demolish 
the statue, not merely with violence, but 
with virulence. Why, when the public 
considers that Miss Farrar is incom- 
parable as an artist should it promptly 
proceed to credit her with all the virtues 
of the Saints, and then, when it discovers 
its mistake, proceed to hurl invective at 
its former idol, as the Chinese hur! spit- 
balls at their gods? 

If we could X-ray Miss Farrar’s mind 
(and, she has never deceived me, that is 
why I have never accepted her perform- 
ance of Madama Butterfly, which I 
thought altogether too self-conscious) we 
should find something like this, written 
perhaps, in blood: 

“Like many another woman before me, 
I have had to fight my way up from the 
depths. In spite of all my labor, in 
spite of my devotion to my work, in spite 
of the strain upon my time, my strength, 
my brain, I have found, through man’s 
inhumanity to woman, that I had to go 
through a Gehenna to win the position I 
occupy. 

“It has left me cold, practical. I see 
life without any glamor, and propose to 
get out of it every dollar I can, while my 
vogue lasts. Incidentaily, when oppor- 
tunity offers, and I don’t think it will 
hurt the box office receipts, I propose to 
express my utter contempt for the male 
sex—that is, as I have met it.” 

I think, as I said, if you could X-ray 
La Geraldine at a moment when she is 
disposed to be absolutely frank, this is 
what you would find. 

o s . 





To give you a practical illustration of 
how the limelight beats fiercely upon ar- 
tists of reputation, let me give you an 
incident that happened only a few days 
ago, when, in the columns of the New 
York American, I think it was, I noticed 
an item which told that Antonio Scotti 
and Enrico Caruso as well as other noted 
singers, were among the debtors to Mrs. 
Del Pezzo, the descendant of Gennaro 
Del Pezzo. 

According to the appraiser of her 
estate, Mrs. Del Pezzo, the story states, 
was the proprietor of a restaurant in 
= opera singers were accustomed to 

ine. 

Scotti’s bill was given as amounting to 
$334, while Caruso owed $56. 

Now, according to this story, these two 
artists, both in receipt of large incomes, 
owed a poor woman who kept a restau- 
rant, some money which they did not 
pay. 

Now, it is wholly unnecessary to say, 
without communicating with either of 
them, that the story has no foundation 
whatever. Both Scotti and Caruso pay 
their bills with scrupulous promptness. 


In the first place, it was Caruso, and 
also Scotti, who made the Del Pezzo 
restaurant, where, in the course of time, 
with their friends, they spent tens of 
thousands of dollars. 

When Del Pezzo died, the business was 
carried on, I beliéve, by his widow: When 
she died, it was continued either for the 
pees of creditors or relatives that she 
eft. 

I believe that Caruso and Scotti raised 
a considerable sum of money to help 
Mrs. Del Pezzo out on more than one 
occasion, and if there is any sum debited 
to them on the books, it is not because 
they do not want to pay it, but perhaps 
because they want to pay it to the person 
they think entitled to it, instead of a 
person, or persons, who have control of 
the assets. 

I bring the matter up for the simple 
reason that it is one of a hundred in- 
stances that can be given, where artists 
of distinction are brought into disrepute 
and put into a false light, because the 
full story is not told. 

It very rarely is, for that matter! 

* * * 


According to all reports, Victor Her- 
bert’s last operetta, “Princess Pat,” has 
scored a distinguished success, though 
the critics appear to think that while the 
veteran composer and musician shows all 
his old mastery of orchestration and 
color effects, the work is not as original 
as some of his previous ones, and, indeed, 
some parts are reminiscent of past 
efforts. 

For my own part I have every con- 


fidence in Herbert’s talent, but I do think 


that he has been writing too much the 
past few years. However, that may be 
a matter of opinion. 

The production, was delayed, you 
know, by a tragedy. One of the principal 
singers was shot by her suitor the day 
before the premiére. However, “Prin- 
cess Pat” gave little Miss Eleanor 
Painter the best opportunity she has had, 
so far, to display her talent. 

Those who heard her when she first 
returned to this country, in “The Lilac 
Domino,” the incongrugus thing which 
your former friend, Andreas Dippel, 
thrust upon the public, think that while 
she has gained in dramatic ability, her 
— has not the same freshness that it 

ad. 

_Even at that, she is about the best 
singer for this class of work that there 
is to-day, in this city or country. And 
surely, no one deserves more thoroughly 
such success as she has won. 

She has been “through the mill” in 
every way. Starting, you know, years 
ago, as a little choir singer, I think in 
Colorado Springs, she was aided by some 
members of the congregation of the 
church where she sang, who subscribed 
so much a week to send her to New York, 
to let her continue her musical education. 

From there she went to Berlin, being 
followed by one of her former teachers, 
who had been in love with her for years, 
and whom she married. The marriage 
did not turn out a very happy one, so 
her husband returned to this country, 
soon after Miss Painter’s acceptance of 
an engagement at the Charlottenberg 
Opera House. Here she sang leading 
roles with much success, and obtained 
an opportunity for developing her talent, 
which she was not slow to use. 

_ The critics seem unanimous in prais- 
ing her performance. Certainly hard 
work, for years, and a charming person- 
ality, entitle her to win out, and so little 

Miss Painter has come to her own at 

last! 
* * »* 

The war has produced a multitude of 
epigrams. 

A German writer asserts that “Eng- 
land will not stop fighting till the last 
Frenchman has been killed!” 

_While an Englishman retorts by 
highly praising the German chemists as 
having “succeeded in manufacturing 
about every blessed thing from coal-tar, 
except—a gentleman!” 

And now comes Dr. Chalmers Mitchell, 
the eminent English biologist, who de- 
scribes the German ideal as “German 
civilization reigning from the Urals to 
the Adriatic, from the North Cape to 
the Mediterranean, the docile millions >of 
Asia, practicing the goose step ai | 
happy Africa playing Wagner anc: 
Strauss, syncopated for the tom-tom!” 

How they do love one another! 

Says 
Your MEPHISTO. 





Marie Kryl Soloist on Stock Orchestra 
Tour 


CHICAGO, Oct. 4.—Marie Kryl, the tal- 
ented artist pupil from the piano classes 
of Heniot Levy, has been chosen as solo- 
ist for the first tour of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under Frederick Stock. 
Miss Kryl has a repertory of six of the 
great piano concertos. M. R. 
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CHICAGO SINGVEREIN 
IN BRUCH CANTATA 


“Lay of the Bell’? Given Initial 
Hearing in German—Cam- 
panini Sailing Oct. 9 
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i Bureau of Musical America, 
H 624 Michigan Boulevard, 
H Chicago, Oct. 4, 1915. 


| AX BRUCH’S setting of the Schiller 
| poem, “The Lay of the Bell,” was 
given its first hearing in German at the 
Auditorium last Sunday evening in a 
performance for the benefit of the Chi- 


cago Altenheim, which netted that insti- 
tution some $4,000. ; 

This work of Max Bruch’s is not a 
new composition. The music, while it 
i cannot be called inspired, often illustrates 
| the text graphically and is in the well 
i known melodious vein of this composer. 
Under the direction of William Boeppler, 
‘ it was presented by the Chicago Sing- 
verein, a mixed chorus of some 300 sing- 
ers, assisted by an orchestra of fifty 
pieces and by Virginia Listemann, so- 
prano; Frances Ingram, alto; Warren 
Proctor, tenor, and Charles W. Clark, 
1h baritone, and its beauties were brought 
q forth with telling effect. 

Frances Ingram, the contralto, was 
particularly happy in her solo and en- 
| semble work, making an especial success 
in her aria, “Ach, die Gattin Ist’s.” Here 
her sympathetic voice, rich in coloring, 
warm in quality and excellently handled, 
made her work particularly noteworthy. 
Especially clear and distinct was her 
German diction. 

Charles W. Clark, as the Master- 
Builder, sang with that authority and 
poise which we always expect from this 
fine artist. He gave the various musings 
of the bell-maker appropriate expression. 

Virginia Listemann sang the soprano 
parts, which were extraordinarily high 
in range, most capably. Her voice is 
clear and fine in timbre, though not one 
of great power. Warren Proctor sang 
the tenor music adroitly. 

The chorus sang with its usual tone 
volume and occasionally accomplished 
pleasing effects in shading, slight de- 
fects in precision of attack being the only 
weak point in its performance. 
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Mr. Boeppler conducted commendably 
and Wilhelm Middelschulte did some fine 
playing on the organ. 

Varying reports come by cable of Di- 
rector Cleofonte Campanini’s approach- 
ing departure from Italy for Chicago, 
and the latest is that he will sail from 
Genoa on Oct. 9. He has been successful 
in obtaining the release of some of his 
principal singers from Italy and France, 
and expects to begin rehearsals for the 
Chicago opera season on Oct. 20. He 
has engaged a German conductor for the 
Wagner “Ring” dramas, but has honored 
Chicago in selecting Marx. E. Obern- 
dorfer to direct preliminary rehearsals 
of these works and “Parsifal.” 

Through the death last week of Mme. 
Carmelinda Galli, Chicago’s artistic and 
Bohemian circle lost a conspicuous and 
picturesque figure. Mme. Galli estab- 
lished an Italian restaurant in Chicago 
on the North Side some twenty-five years 
ago, and the place became a favorite 
rendezvous of many operatic artists. 

Louis Kreidler, the American baritone, 
and Francesco Daddi, the Neapolitan 
tenor, gave a program of songs at the 
Illinois Athletic Club, last Sunday after- 
noon. They are both established in the 
Fine Arts Building. 

Sibyl Sammis MacDermid, soprano, 
opened the series of opera musicales at 
the Hotel La Salle last Tuesday after- 
noon, under the auspices of the Dorothy 
Meadows Club. Miss Meadows gave a 
reading of “Thais,” by Massenet. Mrs. 
MacDermid sang selections and Jessie 
Devore, violinist, played solos and ob- 
bligatos. Mrs. Charles Orchard was the 
accompanist. 

A notable band concert was given at 
Northwestern University Saturday eve- 
ning by the United States Marine Band, 
under the direction of Lieut. William H. 
Santelman. The program contained mu- 
sic from nine different nations and the 
place of honor was given to the Grand 
March, “The President,” composed by 
Arthur Tregina, a member of the band. 
Mr. Tregina was a visitor at the MUSICAL 
AMERICA offices last week. His sym- 
phonies. symphonic poems and other 
works have earned for him much favor. 

A week ago last Sunday morning the 
historic Grace Church, on Wabash Ave- 
nue, near Fifteenth Street, was burned 
to the ground with all its contents, in- 
cluding a splendid organ. Harrison M. 
Wild was the organist and choirmaster 
of this church for many years. 

MAURICE ROSENFELD. 














ANTONIA SAWYER 


announces a 


RECITAL by 
LOUIS 


GRAVEURE 


BARITONE 


onWednesday Afternoon, 
October 20th, at 3 o’clock 
at Aeolian Hall, New York 


ROMAINE SIMMONS 
at the Piano 





Programme 
LIEDER: 
ie OG i ee Sg Paar A cis Kha be CSAS aA ade Md be wo KORE RAE bbw Rwee dea or’ if 
Ser eRe hehe vc sk 10 os cd ho OE biabic bn Fa RRR ab auw Ween Schubert 
eee eg 4b alr. a's & avd ds 0.8 de tc ood SUS. 0aR wee 2 Ewe 5 o8S t et een 
Ome Se I IS TI ss 5 a 5 Sia: b 00 00 dn 0 Wace cpecce weve bcacdsccevévuss 
OLD ENGLISH SONGS: 
Serer SU en I be ee bc. yay vs oe we ds sb bee ecb voc bucdere William Jackson 
So i OU WO OO Wo ones cia cencscbdsuvei ceed ¥ensien Henry Lawes (1653) 
3.—-F OW, Toe Mewal Purple Beads. 2. icc cccccccccs cessesavecs Samuel Arnold (1782) 
CHANSONS: 
Renn MDS gis aa ny GU Poae stad O.4 x SIR eid, 6 Wk aaa OR OR Kies © hs aa oie ae 6a Ak ) 
pe eR ERG Pakeet SU Be ie 22 ae A gee eee a ce me eft + Bemberg 
ES ee en | ee em ee eae J 
GERMAN SONG CYCLE: 
NN Sh a re te ae oa brain XO ie. 5G oso bid We Shin ak kd bn eae clead kee {lexander von Fielitz 
1.—Stilles Leid 6.—Kinderstimmen 
2.—Frauenworth 7.—Mondnacht 
3.—Rosenzweige 8.—-Wandertraume 
4.—Am Strande 9.—Anathema 
5.—Heimliche Griisse 10.—Erbung, 
ENGLISH BALLADS: 
we ge ee TS Ce ere See eC T EE Oe SER Tee Cr eT ree Landon Ronald 
2.—Tommy, Lad! sae whee eee cede cere genase da reetrereceeseetionccncseedts J, Margetson 
Bee, NO” 5.5 erst her wed oes eed Swe NL Bi ay es deals BERTH das gird ahd lirlie Dix 


Steinway Piano 
Tickets $2.00 to 75c. Boxes $12.00 


Special Rates to Students 
On Sale at Box Office and Manager’s Office 
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kD OWSKY gives the benefit of his long and distinguished 


experience as an authority on the pianoforte in the 
Progressive Series of Piano Lessons published by 


The Art Publication Society 


The list of Co-Editors, associated with him in this mon- 
umental work, includes Josef Hofmann, Edgar Stillman 


Kelley, Emil Sauer, the late W. S. B. Mathews, and many 


other internationally famous musical authorities. 


It is the first great triumph in the movement to secure a definite and 
authoritative standard for piano instruction. 


It has been adopted and endorsed by leading private teachers and con- 
servatories throughout the United States. 


Complete details may be obtained by addressing 


Dept. M., The Art Publication Society, 916-18 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


The Progressive Series of Piano Lessons 


is the only authoritative, comprehensive and practical system of teaching 
the piano, which enables the Private Teacher, the Public School, the Con- 
servatory, and the University to work in perfect harmony with each other. 
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MEMORIAL TO SIR WM. S. GILBERT _ 


Medallion Unveiled in London Near Statue of His Brother Savoyard—A Revival of the Operas 
That Are the Greatest Monument to the Famous Pair 




















London, Eng., Sept. 15, 1915. 


HE recent nailing of the Wackford 
Squeers legend to the doorpost of 
the infamous academy which William 
Shaw kept at Bowes on the bleak Roman 
road between Greta Bridge and Brough 
in Yorkshire not only restored Dotheboys 
Hall to my memory but set my thoughts 
Dickenwards. The lady to whom Dickens 
wrote the now newly-discovered letter 
of identification, Mrs. S. C. Hall, was 
not only an Irish writer of some obser- 
vation, but the wife of one who preceded 
me, longa intervallo, in the editorial 
chair of the virtuous Art Journal, now 
unaccountably deceased. “Shirt Collar” 
Hall, as the editor was called on account 
of a certain sartorial originality, first 
let the sacred light of Dickens’ enthu- 
siasm into my youthful bosom and now 
I am searching among my Dickensiana 
for that remarkable prophecy of his, re- 
garding the Music of the Future. You 
know it, don’t you? If not, look it up 
in “Old Lamps and New” (written in 
1850, and since reprinted) and you will 
be surprised. 

Fourteen years later, in 1864, I note 
this remarkable passage in a letter to 
his friend “Wills tne Playwrite”: “I have 
gone over the number carefully, and 
nave been down upon Chorley’s paper in 
particular, which was a ‘little bit’ too 
personal. It’s all right now and good, 
and them’s my sentiments too of the 
music of the future.” Of course, 
Chorley was the music critic of the 
Times and a brilliant reactionary; and 
the Music of the Future was Wagner, 
and taboo! How curious it seems, and 
how mid-Victorian Wagner has become! 
Prometheus is unbound indeed! 

In my search for the Chor-ey artic’e, 
I took down the second volume of Ber- 
lioz’s Autobiography and happened upon 
this, for it seems to be forgotten that 
Berlioz arranged “La Marseillaise” for a 
double chorus and full orchestra and had 
put on the margin: “For all who have 
voices, hearts and b!ood in their veins!” 
He dedicated it to the author of the im- 
mortal song and received the following 
characteristic letter in reply: 


“Choisy-le-Roi, Dec. 20, 1830. 


“We are strangers, Monsieur Berlioz, 
are we to become friends? Your head 
seems to be a voleano in a _ perpetual 


state of eruption; there was a straw fire 
in mine which is burnt out, and has left 
a little smouldering smoke. But the 
wealth of your volcano and the poverty 
of my smoke combined may yet produce 
something. So I have two proposals to 
make to you. 3ut we must see and know 
each other first. If you like the idea, tell 
me what day I can see you; or come to 
breakfast or dine with me at Choisy. 
You won’t get much; but you are a poet, 
and the country air will be the best sauce 
for you. I should have endeavored to 
make your acquaintance sooner, and 
thank you for the honor you have done a 
certain poor little creature in clothing it 
with your brilliant imagination. But | 
am merely a lame hermit who rarely 
visits your great city, and spends three- 
quarters and a half of the time he is 
there in doing what he does not want to 
do. May I hope that you will not reject 
my humble offer, and will in some way 
or another enable me to thank you per 
sonally, and to express to vou the pleas- 
ure with which I, like all true lovers of 
art, welcome your daring genius? 
“ROUGET DE LISLE.” 


As Berlioz had to leave Paris the dav 
after he received this letter, he told de 


Lisle that he must postpone seeing him 
until after his return. The composer of 
“La Marseillaise” died in the interval, 
and Berlioz never met him. 

Perhaps this war will bring forth, in 
due time, some really good national 
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bankment Gardens, about 200 yards from 
the site of the fine memorial to Sir 
Arthur Sullivan and beneath the shadow 
of that Adelphi Terrace which is one of 
the greatest monuments to the Adams 
Brothers that we have. 





* Pas _ % 
Ag. 











The Sir Arthur Sullivan Memorial in the Thames Embankment Gardens, Lon- 
don (Photograph Taken for “Musical America” by Wallace L. Crowdy, by 
Permission of His Majesty’s’ Bodrd of Trade) 


songs; but one suspects that, as before, 
they will come from inspired amateurs 
rather than from the professional com- 
posers. Two of the very best things of 
their kind were the “Ca ira” and “La 
Carmagnole” of the French Revolution. 
We should be grateful now even for 
something so piquant as those. 


Gilbert and Sullivan Memorials 


So, at last, the medallion modelled to 
the memory of Sir W. S. Gilbert has been 
unveiled and is another worthy example 
of the strong work of our younger sculp- 
tors. It has been added also to the 
only gathering of sculpture in London 
which is inoffensive, in the Thames Em- 





LYRIC DICTIO 


(DORA DUTY JONES METHOD 


MAY LAIRD BROWN 


(AUTHORIZED EXPONENT) 
Address: 1 West 89th St., New York 


I have had the Sullivan Memorial spe- 
cially photographed for MUSICAL 
AMERICA (copies mailed from England, 
12 x 8 in., three dollars each! There’s 
commercialism for you! But the money 
goes to the fund for providing recruit- 
ing bands) and I have written to Sir 
George Frampton, R. A., the sculptor, 
for photographs of the Gilbert medallion. 

I know only too well what Gilbert 
would have had to say about it, if he had 
not lost his life that cold morning in his 
private bathing lake at Harrow Weald. 
He would have said that, like the report 
of Mark Twain’s death, it was “much 
exaggerated.” I never knew any one 
quite so difficult to flatter as Gilbert. 
And he was notoriously difficult to inter- 
view. The Pall Mall Gazette tried hard 
one winter, and at last; this from his 
secretary—‘Sir W. S. G. writes to say 
that if you will send along that ugly- 
looking chap who does your music stuff 
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so madly, on Christmas Day, at two 
o’clock, he will give him a mauvais 
quart d’heure.” Pleasant outlook for 
me! London to Harrow Weald, on the 
bleak Middlesex fringe of greater Lon- 
don, just as my Christmas turkey was 
at its zenith, with snow thrown in. The 
public doesn’t care an icicle where you 
get your material, so long as you get it, 
so, Just to spite the spiteful Savoyard, 
I went. And he gave me a two-hours’ 
talk, a rippin’ lunch and a glass of old 
Tokay, the memory of which lingers with 
me yet. And then drove me, not into 
the cold, cold blast as I deserved, but up 
the hill to Bushey and to Sir Hubert 
Herkomer, R. A., and to a feast of art 
criticism which in all my experiences I 
had never met before and only once since. 
(This subsequent event was a courtly ex- 
change of deep philosophy and subtle 
badinage between the late Dr. Francis 
Hueffer, the great critic of The Times, 
then the leading Wagner protagonist in 
this country, and the excitable Gounod to 
whom Wagner was then anathema.) 

But everything approaching publicity 
Gilbert hated, and I have been told that 
one of the things which contributed to 
the regrettable split between the Savoy- 
ards—all three gathered to their fathers 
—was D’Oyly Carte’s methods of obtain- 
ing publicity. Sir Arthur Sullivan was 
much too gentle to protest against any- 
thing. 

On the bronze medallion to Gilbert, 
mentioned above, there are, on either side 
of the profile relief of Gilbert’s head and 
shoulders, figures of Comedy and Trag- 
edy, and the inscription reads: “W. S. 
Gilbert, 1836-1911. Playwright and Poet. 
His foe was folly and his weapon wit.” 


The Latest Revivals 


Fine as the memorial in Bronze may 
be, the most remarkable thing is that, 
as the years roll by, the Gilbert and Sul- 
livan operas grow in public favor, and if 
—as is manifest—we have no national 
grand opera, we have a very distinct and 
distinguished light opera which is en- 
tirely our own. No other native product 
of the same character has held the stage 
so long. History has always been kind 
to the efforts of these two gifted hands; 
that is to say, that at intervals during 
the thirty-five years since the first of 
these works saw the light, something has 
occurred from time to time to give point 
to their satire when directed at some 
social weakness. The truth is they be- 
long to all time. 

When, on Monday week, the D’Oyly 
Carte Company, performing the Gilbert 
and Sullivan operas, opened a fortnight’s 
season at the Kensington Theater, in a 
not very aristocratic suburb of London, 
the house was filled from floor to ceiling. 
The thirty-year-old “Mikado” was chosen 
for the occasion, and it was as fresh and 
as fascinating as on the occasion of its 
first representation. An excellent com- 
pany has now been formed. At one time 
the earnest student of Gilbert and Sul- 
livan detected the introduction of a note 
foreign to the real “Savoy” spirit. This 
has been eliminated entirely. The per- 
formance of “The Mikado” might have 
been superintended by the authors. The 
smoothness and fidelity of the perform- 
ance is a loyal tribute to their memory. 
It was no matter of wonder that the 
audience insisted on the repetition of 
every one of the well-known numbers, 
and, as to the famous madrigal, one lost 
count of the number of times it was re- 
peated. 

Walter Hann, the conductor, knows 
the traditions well. 

WALLACE L. CROwDY. 


Mme. Kirby Lunn, the noted English 
singer, will soon make her variety début 
at the London Coliseum. 
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NEW NATIONAL ANTHEM GAINING FAVOR 





Many Musical Societies Singing 
George C. Turner’s “Hail, 
Land of Freedom!”’ 


ECLARED by many musicians to be 
the best patriotic song for national 


use that has come to light in recent years, 
a new composition, “Hail, Land of Free- 
dom!” has been gaining much local at- 
tention. It is from the pen of George 
Chittenden Turner, well known in mu- 
sical circles of Greater New York, where, 
it is said, no less than sixteen choruses 
will sing the number this season. 

“Hail, Land of Freedom!” was first 
heard in June at the Tompkins Avenue 
Congregational Church, Brooklyn. It 
received its first public performance on 
July 4, at Winthrop Park, Brooklyn, 
when it was played by the Twenty-third 
Regiment Band, under Thomas F. Shan- 
non. On the following night 20,000 per- 
sons heard it at the city’s Independence 
Day exercises at the new Lewissohn 
Stadium, 137th Street and Amsterdam 
Avenue, Manhattan, played among sev- 
eral introductory numbers by Mouland’s 
Military Band. Since then it has been 
given frequently at various seashore re- 
sorts and at park concert programs, in- 
variably arousing enthusiasm. Already 
in a dozen cities “Hail, Land of Free- 
dom!” has been taken up by musical or- 
ganizations for early performance this 
season. 

The three stanzas in hymn form were 
also written by Mr. Turner. The spon- 
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George C. Turner, Composer of “Hail, 
Land of Freedom 


taneity of the work has been commented 
upon as recommending it for mass sing- 
ing, in addition to the fact of its easy 
compass in G. Although Mr. Turner 
was unknown to the Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany, Boston, the manuscript sent last 
spring to that office attracted immediate 
attention and it was declared the best 
patriotic song that the company had ever 
received for publication. 

As a writer of music Mr. Turner has 
had little more than a local reputation. 
Out of more than fifty songs written 
primarily for musical comedies, about 
four or five have been published. In 
Brooklyn he is remembered as a boy vio- 
linist and during the last twelve years 
he has from time to time sung as tenor 
soloist in various churches. His chief 
activity has been in the field of journal- 
ism. Leaving Columbia University in 
1903, he joined the reportorial staff of 
the Brooklyn Daily Times, and_ since 
that time has been identified with the 
New York Tribune and The Evening 


Mail. For three years he has been 
Brooklyn correspondent of MUSICAL 
AMERICA. A musical comedy, “Mr. E.,’” 


for which he wrote book, lyrics and music 
was twice given by the members of the 
Brooklyn Apollo Club in 1911. This 
year another operetta by him was twice 
given by the University Glee Club of 
Brooklyn. 
The words of “Hail, Land. of Free- 
dom!” are: ee 
Hail, land of freedom’s faith! 
Glorious is thy name! 
Let patriot hearts’ unbounded love 
Thy world-wide cause proclaim. 
Strong thy fraternal bond, 
This thy stay shall be, 


Thro’ golden years’ undying trust, 
America, for thee! 

Friend of the nations, thou, 
Land with freedom crown’d! 


From shore to shore the starry flag 
Waves high o’er sacred ground. 
Let not thy sons forget, 
Thro’ the years to be, 
That silent hosts are watching still, 


America, for thee. 
Psalm of the ancient world, 
Pray’r of children blest, 
Where e’er ye rose, by spirit giv'n, 
Find echo in our breast. 
Blend in one mighty song, 
Loud o’er land and sea, 
That peace may reign for evermore, 


America, for thee! 


The Disappearance of Entr’ Acte Music 


In discussion of the dealings of theater 
managers with musicians there is never 
a suggestion, says a New York Sun edi- 
torial, that the orchestras which disap- 
peared several years ago from all the 
playhouses except those offering musical 
plays will be restored as a means of di- 
verting the audiences between the acts. 
Yet to many there was undeniable pleas- 
ure to be had from the theater music. 
Was its abolition only another blunder 
in the long list which the accusers of 
American theater managers have com- 
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Innovations in Kansas _ University’s 
Music Under Arthur Nevin’s Regime 
KANSAS City, Mo., Sept. 26.—Kansas 

University will offer a course in choral 

music to communities this year,” said 

Chancellor Frank Strong, at Coates 

House last week. “The School of Fine 

Arts has been partly reorganized with 

Harold L. Butler as dean, and under the 

direction of Arthur Nevin as professor 

of music, who will give illustrated lec- 

tures, the choral society will be put on a 

sound basis. Several innovations will 

be tried out under the direction of Mr. 

Nevin.” 





Arthur Shattuck Opens Musical Season 
in Sheboygan, Wis. 


SHEBOYGAN, WIs., Sept. 20.—The local 
music season was opened auspiciously 
Friday evening with an interesting re- 
cital given by Arthur Shattuck, pzanist, 
who was presented under the manage- 
ment of Jennie E. Edwards. Brahms’s 
F Minor Sonata, Op. 5, was the prin- 
cipal number of the program, and was 
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‘played with a brilliancy of technique and 


clearness of exposition that moved the 
audience to great enthusiasm. Some 
charming numbers were Emerson Whit- 
horne’s “The Cuckoo,” the Bach-d’Albert 
“Praeludium” and Reynaldo Hahn’s Sona- 
tina, G major. Mr. Shattuck was forced 


to play twelve encore numbers. 
J. E. M. 





Francis Rogers Resumes Teaching in 
New York 


Francis Rogers has returned to New 
York and is preparing his concert pro- 
grams for the season. He has also re- 
sumed his classes in singing at 115 East 
Fifty-third Street. Every Monday Mr. 
Rogers will teach at the Yale School of 
Music in New Haven. 





At the opening exercises of the Ithaca 
Conservatory of Music, W. Grant Egbert, 
the president, in urging the students to 
maintain self-denying application to 
their work, quoted advice given by John 
C. Freund, editor of MUSICAL AMERICA 
and prime mover in the propaganda for 
the “Musical Independence of America,” 
on being asked by a young girl out West 
what she must do to become a great 
singer. 
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Mrs. Herman Lewis has secured the valuable assistance 
of Mr. Ralph Edmunds, lately manager of the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra, as her press representative. 

Miss Jessica Wiliams, who has been engaged in manage- 


rial work in Boston, joins Mrs. Lewis as secretary on 


Miss Evelyn Hopper, who is Mrs. Lewis’ traveling repre- 
sentative, is now visiting clubs and managers of Texas in 


advance work for the season of 16-17. 
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“* LOHENGRIN” OPENS 
SEASON IN DRESDEN 


New Singers of Ability Heard in 
Early Productions at the 
Royal Opera 


DRESDEN, Aug. 29.—The Royal Opera 
opened the season with a noteworthy 
performance of “Lohengrin,” under 
Fritz Reiner’s inspiring leadership. The 
cast was the same as last season. The 
“Meistersinger,” restudied, followed, with 
Werner Engel, our new baritone, as 
Hans Sachs. This admirable singer bids 
fair to become one of Dresden’s “stars,” 


for he possesses distinctive personality 
along with rare vocal ability and the 
power to carry dramatic conviction. 
Adolf Lussmann was the Walther. 

It was unfortunate that Herr Kutzsch- 
bach was entrusted with the conducting 
of Wagner’s opera, for the interpreta- 
tion of which he does not possess the 
requisite spiritual power. Herr Kutsch- 
bach also conducted the _ restudied 
“Evangelimann” and “Fidelio,” which 
are also beyond his reach. Herr Plaschke 
as Johannes Freudhofer in “Evangeli- 
mann” surpassed himself. He was 
superb both vocally and histrionically. 
Helena Forti, as Fidelio, gave such a 
convincing representation of the part as 
we have not encountered in _ years. 
Werner Engel, baritone, the Pizarro, is a 
fine actor, though this part in general 
lies too low for him. 

An agreeable surprise was furnished 
by Elisa Stiinzner as Octavian in the 
“Rosenkavalier,” hitherto impersonated 
by Eva von der Osten. In _ physical 
charm and in her acting she gave high 
satisfaction, and also last and not least, 
in her singing. Herr Kutzschbach as 
conductor was unable to maintain the 
standard set by Strauss himself, who di- 
rected the opera here shortly before the 
close of the summer holidays. Kutzsch- 
bach’s hand is too heavy for comedy. 
Frau Merrem was the Sophie. 

An interesting concert took place in 
the Kurhaus “Weissen Hirsch” in aid 
of the war sufferers. A feature was 
Herr Plaschke’s interpretation of songs 
and ballads by Franz, Kienzl and Hugo 
Wolf and further pleasure was given 
by a child prodigy of Prague, Pepa Bar- 
ton, aged twelve, who should become a 
violinist of note in the near future. He 
played the Mendelssohn Concerto with 
remarkable finish for one of his tender 
years. He added Sarasate’s “Zigeuner- 
weisen.” Elsa Clerron, a newcomer from 
Brunswick, contributed vocal numbers in 
the coloratura style. 

Lotta Tangel, pianist of Dresden, made 
a summer concert tour with great suc- 
cess in Norway. Her mother, Frau Dr. 
Tangel Strik, will give a series of lecture- 
recitals this season, assisted, as usual, 
by Prof. Otto Schmid. Though the sea- 
son has scarcely begun and the war goes 
on, great interest is being displayed in 
coming musical events. A. I. 





NEW FLONZALEY ADMIRERS 


Baby and Laundress Added to Clientele 
at Pennsylvania Concert 


The members of the Flonzaley Quartet, 
now rusticating and rehearsing at Lake 
Placid, spent a fortnight after their re- 
turn to America in Pike County, Pa. 
“We lost simply a fortune in strings dur- 
ing our stay there,” declares Mr. Ara. 
“The damp weather played havoc with 
our spare supply, and we were obliged to 
send for a new consignment. Most of 
our time we devoted to practice—that is, 
while we were not tuning up and replac- 
ing strings. Each of us had a small bun- 
galow to himself, with another for a 
practice-room. About our only recreation 
was an occasional trip through the beau- 
tiful country, and a visit on one occasion 
to an interesting chicken farm, where 
3,000 white leghorns lived in luxury. 

“By way of repaying in a small way 
the other cottagers for the agony they 
had suffered in being compelled to hear 
us practice day after day, we arranged 
a little concert at the hotel, and it was 
most successful. A noteworthy feature 
was the presence of the youngest music- 


lover we have ever played for—a six- 
months’ old baby which sat silent and 
enraptured during the entire programme. 
In twenty years or so we expect to num- 
ber it among our subscribers. How suc- 
cessful that concert of ours was may be 
gathered from a little incident several 
days later. Mr. Pochon was accosted by 
a substantial-looking matron who went 
into ecstacies over our playing, which she 
assured him had given her friends and 
herself much pleasure. Mr. Pochon, quite 
overpowered, murmured his_ thanks. 
“Yes,” she enthused, in conclusion, “all of 
us in the kitchen thought it fine. I am 
the laundress, you know.” 

The Flonzaleys will continue their daily 
routine of hard practice up to the open- 
ing of the season early in November. 





SASCHA JACOBSEN RETURNS 





Violinist’s Summer Spent in Maine—His 
Plans for the Season 





Sascha Jacobsen, the New York Violinist 


Sascha Jacobsen, the violinist, has re- 
turned to New York after spending the 
summer at Blue Hill, Me., where his 
principal occupation was the preparation 
of his winter’s program, under the direc- 
tion of his teacher, Franz Koneisel. 
Others in the musical colony at the Maine 
resort were Mischa Elman and Gaston 
and Edouard Dethier. 

Mr. Jacobsen’s representatives, the 
Musicians’ Concert Management, an- 
nounce that he will give his ‘first New 
York recital in AZolian Hall in November 
and before the holidays will be heard in 
Boston and Chicago as well. In Buffalo 
he will appear jointly with Edgar Scho- 
field, the baritone, before the members of 
the Twentieth Century Club. In addition 
several orchestral engagements are being 
arranged for. 

On Sept. 19, Mr. Jacobsen and Henry 
Parsons, tenor, gave a joint recital at 
Katonah, New York. The attractive pro- 
gram brought out from the surrounding 
towns an audience which taxed the ca- 
pacity of the music room at Aratoma 
Farm, the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Hunter Potter. 

Sascha Jacobsen won the Loeb prize 
of $500 at the New York Institute of 
Musical Art last June. The previous 
year he had graduated with first honors 
and last spring he was granted the Art- 
ist’s pene. 





ARTHUR LAWRASON’S WORK 





Vocal Teacher Faces Busy Season—His 
Artist-Students Also Active 


Arthur Lawrason, the prominent New 
York vocal teacher, has begun what 
promises to be an exceedingly active sea- 
son. Already a goodly number of stu- 
dents have started to work with Mr. 
Lawrason, who has taught and _ still 
coaches such brilliant artists as Regina 
Vicarino, now singing in South America; 
Lenora Sparkes of the Metropolitan 
Opera House; Anna Fitziu, who sang 
last year at the Royal Opera in Madrid 
and Barcelona, and will sing in America 
this year, her first appearance being at 
the morning musicale at the Biltmore; 
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With a tone of really marvelous purity, sweetness 
and brilliancy, and a durability of construction that 
time itself cannot weaken, 
demands the consideration of every artist having a 
reputation to sustain and enhance. 


To educated musicians who are not 
misled by extravagant claims, glitter- 


ing generalities, or the plaudits of a 
former generation, but who know what constitutes 
musical quality in a piano, and who are fair enough 
to acknowledge real supremacy when confronted 
with it, the Kranich & Bach makes its appeal. 


This remarkable instrument has won its way to the 
front almost wholly by reason of its artistic merit 
and without the assistance of many of the popular 
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Josie Collins, Cecil Cunningham, Edith 
Thayer and Mildred Richardson, all sing- 
ing in light opera; Frances Morton 
Crune, contralto, doing church, concert 
and oratorio work; Joseph Delakoff, bari- 
tone, concert and oratorio, and Mme. 
Lucille Tackash, costume recitals. 





FANNING IN PUEBLO, COL. 


Baritone and H. B. Turpin Warmly Re- 
ceived—New Orchestra Rehearsing 


PUEBLO, COoL., Sept. 28.—A welcome 
visitor to this city was Cecil Fanning, 
the American baritone, who, with his 
accompanist, H. B. Turpin, the pianist, 
gave a very enjoyable recital in'\ Cen- 
tennial Auditorium on Sept. 24. The 
program, which was lengthened with en 
cores, included lieder, French folk-songs 
and compositions by local composers. 
Mr. Turpin helped to make the occasion 
a noteworthy one. 

Rehearsals of the new Pueblo Sym- 
phony Orchestra began on Sept. 22. It 
had as a nucleus twenty musicians and 
now numbers thirty-two, under the direc- 
tion of H. Tremaine, ‘who formed the 
original body. The first of a series of 
ten subscription concerts will be given 
on Oct. 27. 


Morris Pupils in San Antonio Recital 


SAN ANTONIO, TEx., Sept. 27.—Mr. 
and Mrs. Harold Morris entertained forty 
guests in their studios last Saturday 
with an informal recital by some of their 
summer students. Mrs. Casby Dansby 
Morris presented little Elizabeth Nuck- 
alls in two Jessie Gaynor numbers, 
Eleanor Nuckolls in the Grieg “Butter- 
fly” and Helen Gugenheim, age seven, 
in a Bach Prelude, César Franck’s 


“Lamentations of a Doll” and a musical 
recitation. Helen played with remark- 
able poise and tone color. Mr. Morris 
presented two of his advanced students 
in concertos, Mildred Harrall playing 
the Beethoven C Minor, with the Cadenza 
by Reinecke, and Emil Wiegend, the Beet 
hoven E Flat. Both played with artistic 
perception and understanding, and ade- 
quate technical equipment. Mr. Wiegena, 
previous to his studying with Mr. Morris, 
was a student for two years at the New 
England Conservatory. Mr. and Mrs. 
Morris have just closed a most success 
ful season, having enrolled over fifty-five 
pupils from San Antonio and the sur- 
rounding towns. 


FRANCIS MOORE’S CONCERTS 


Pianist Appeared with Noted Artists in 
Vacation Period 


Francis Moore, the young American 
pianist-composer, spent a profitable sum- 
mer in New York City. Engagements 
were played in Princeton, Spring Lake, 
Asbury Park, Greenwich, Darien and 
Stamford, Conn. 

Among the artists with whom he ap 
peared are Lenora’ Sparkes, Mary 
Jordan, Helen Ware, Arthur Philips and 
John Barnes Wells. 

For the month of August Mr. Moore 
was engaged as organist in the St. John’s 
Methodist Church, New Rochelle, and 
is now playing at the Irvington Presby- 
terian Church, Irvington-on-Hudson. 

Mr. Moore also has made records with 
Miss Helen Ware for the Edison phono- 
graph. 

Elly Ney, the Norwegi ian pianist, has 
married Willem van Hoogstraaten, a 
Dutch ’cellist. 
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A WEEK IN PHILADELPHIA 
VAUDEVILLE FOR BISPHAM 


Baritone Added to List of Notable Musi- 
cians Who Have Appeared at Keith’s 
—Organist in New Post 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 27. — David 
Bispham is appearing this week at 


Keith’s Chestnut Street Theater in oper- 
atic numbers, songs, poems and old bal- 
lads. Mr. Bispham is added to a list of 
notable singers and musicians that have 
appeared at this vaudeville theater with- 
in the last few months, others being Mme. 
Calvé, Carolina White, Orville Harrold, 
Aldo Randegger, Theodore Bendix and 
the Apollo Quartet of this city, including 
Emily Stokes Hagar, Marie Stone Lang- 
ston, Henry Gurney and David Griffin. 
Rollo F. Maitland, who for four years 
has been organist and choir director of 
the Walnut Street Presbyterian Church, 
has resigned to go to the Memoriai 
Church of St. Paul, Overbrook, where he 
will fill a similar position. The choir of 
the latter church includes a quartet, with 
Elsa Lyons Cook as soprano, Maybelle 
Berretta as contralto, Howard K. Berry 
as tenor, and John Vandersloot as bass, 
and a paid chorus of experienced singers. 
Lewis James Howell, the baritone, has 
been engaged as vocal instructor and 
operatic coach for the musical depart- 
ment of the Temple College of Music, of 
which Thaddeus Rich, concertmeister of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, is dean. 
Walter Dietrich, the piano teacher and 
technic specialist, who has reopened his 
studio in the Estey Building, announces 
that he will have associated with him this 
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season two of his professional pupils, 
David Moyer-Berlino and H. Roy Schow, 
a Norwegian pianist. 

Alton K. Dougherty, who during the 
summer was the organist at the Church 
of the Redeemer at Longport, and who 
also acted as accompanist for Henry Gur- 
ney, the tenor, at the Ocean City Audi- 
torium, has returned and reopened his 
piano studio in the Estey Building. Ellis 
Clark Hammann, pianist and accompan- 
ist, yesterday resumed teaching at his 
studio, 1716 Chestnut Street. 
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ELMAN’S NEW ACCOMPANIST 


Walter H. Golde Chosen as Assistant 
to Noted Violinist 








Walter Young American 


H. Golde, 
Pianist and Accompanist 


Walter H. Golde has been chosen by 
Mischa Elman, the violinist, as his ac- 
companist for his forthcoming American 
tour. Since the early part of last spring 
Mr. Golde has been at Avon, N. J., work- 
ing with Mr. Elman on his répertoire. 

Mr. Golde, who is a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College, studied composition with 
Robert Fuchs at the Vienna Conserva- 
tory, where he also studied the piano. 
Mr. Golde accompanied David Hochstein, 
the young violinist, who has an ex- 
tremely varied répertoire. The pianist 
has also had experience in the inter- 
preting of the classic vocal literature as 
accompanist to Paul Draper, Mme. Kut- 
scherra and Vernon D’Arnalle. Mr. 
Golde is a resident of Breckiys. 

Victor Herkert’s operetta, “The Only 
Girl,” had its London premiére on Sept. 
25 and the critics received it with much 
favor as “a delightful relief from rag- 
time.” 


SOUSA AND HARROLD IN 
BIG HIPPODROME SUCCESS 


Band Plays Brief Concert in Spectacle, 
With New March Number—Tenor 
Heard in Light Songs 


With Sousa’s Band and Orville Har- 


rold among the myriad of performers, 
the New York Hippodrome re-opened on 
Sept. 30, under the management of 
Charles Dillingham. The audience ex- 
hausted all its superlatives in praise of 
an entertainment which should be a mag- 
net both for New Yorkers and for New 
York’s visitors all the season through. 

For John Philip Sousa and his band, 
who appeared in the “Hip-Hip-Hooray” 
section of the entertainment, Stage 
Director Burnside provided a setting 
which duplicated the Tower of Jewels 
before which the band had played at the 
San Francisco Exposition. The march 
king was given an ovation, and the brief 
concert of the band was warmly ap- 
plauded. However, in this particular 
situation it seemed that the effect would 
have been better had Mr. Sousa used as 
his opening number one of his familiar 
but ever-welcome march successes. Be- 
sides his new “Hippodrome March,” he 
presided over the “March of the States,” 
which closed with his “Stars and Stripes 
Forever,” sung by the whole big com- 
pany with thrilling effect, supported by 
orchestra and band. 

Orville Harrold seemed rather out of 
place in his environment, and he did 
not have any numbers which called for 
good singing. Much of his “Flag” song 
was too low to show his voice to advan- 
tage, and while he contributed effectively 
to a “Chin Chin” ditty with Belle Storey, 
many a less eminent singer might have 
gained quite as good results in this huge 





auditorium, which called for crashing 
volume from its male singers, rather 
than for refined tone. 

However, Miss Storey’s pleasing lyric 
soprano carried perfectly, and she intro- 
duced a striking “bit” in the encore to the 
“Flower Garden Ball,” singing part of 
its ragtime melody in crisp staccato after 
the coloratura manner. Harry Griffiths 
was another singer who scored his “The 
Ladder of Roses” being the song “hit” 
of the production. Raymond Hubbell, 
composer of most of the music, con- 
ducted the orchestra. The music of the 
skating ballet, “Flirting at St. Moritz,” 
was composed by Julius Einodshofer. 

K. S. C. 





Faculty Recital Opens Oberlin Season 


OBERLIN, OHIO, Sept. 25.—The first 
recital of the fall term of the Oberlin 
Conservatory of Music was given last 
Wednesday evening by the following 
members of the faculty: Mrs. Charlotte 
Demuth Williams, violin; Mrs. Margaret 


Jones Adams, singing; Friedrich 
Goerner, ‘cello; W. K. Breckenridge, 
piano; Herbert Harroun, singing, and 


Charles H. Adams, singing. 





Paul Hultman, director of the Hult- 
man-McQuaid Conservatory of Music, 
Worcester, Mass., has announced the 
faculty for the present season, which in- 
cludes the following: Robert Morosini 
and Louise Schalk, voice; Rudolf Nagel, 
‘cello; Marguerite McQuaid, violin; Hazel 
Dann and Francis Berkowtis and Mrs. 
Grace Bemis Ward, violin; Gustav 
Strube, violin and theory; Raymond C. 
Robinson, organ and harmony; Eleanor 
Usher, ’cello; Paul Hultman, piano; 
Phyllis Lations, Rudolf Fagerstrom, 
Blanche Dann, Agnes Cleary and Ida 
Skagerlind, piano. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Pachmann and Mark Hambourg Lead Off in London’s New Music Season— Most Celebrated of 
Hungarian Pianists Is Drafted Into Service—Retired Opera Singers in Germany Return to 
Stage to Fill Gaps Made by War—Lhévinne, a Prisoner at Liberty, Opens the Season in 
Berlin and Carreno and Culp Follow with Recitals—Elena Gerhardt Sings to an Audience of 
3,000 on the Coast of Holland—Eminent German Pianist and Pedagogue Reaches an 
Advanced Milestone within a Few Days of His Daughter’s Marriage into the Wagner Family 
—Warsaw Expects Normal Music Season 























ITH Rosenthal’s American tour can- 
celled at the last moment, Car- 
reno’s promised visit postponed for a 
year, Lhévinne a guest under compulsion 
in Germany and Pachmann keeping the 
velvet tips of his fingers free of dust by 
playing now and again in London, it is 
evident that Europe is not to be utterly 
deprived of the ministrations of the great 
among pianists this season. 

The earlier prospects indicated that 
the concert stage in this country was 
likely to be so crowded with pianists this 
year that there would hardly have been 
elbow room enough for any one of them 
to play and, as a matter of fact, a great 
many of them would have been in danger 
of falling over the edge. But Europe is 
going to keep back more than had been 
expected of those who take up the most 
room artistically. 

Ferruccio Busoni is one of those who 
will not return to this country, and now 
Mark Hambourg is making arrange- 
ments for concerts in England, which 
will keep him there for the first half of 
the season, in any case. In London 
alone the Russian artist is to give a 
series of four recitals, beginning on Sat- 
urday of this week and ending a week 
before Christmas. The programs are 
classified in this manner: Early Eng 
lish Composers and Beethoven, the Ro- 
manticists, Chopin, the Moderns. 

Pachmann gave a recital at Queen’s 
Hall last week, and a Rosenthal is an- 
nounced for two this month. But this is 
not Moriz. It is one Archy Rosenthal, 
a Londoner. Then on Monday Winifred 
Christie will make her last appearance 
in London before coming over for her 
first experiences with the American pub- 
lic, in a sonata recital with Albert Sam- 
mons, the violinist. Like Irene Scharrar, 
who is standing on the brink of matri- 
mony just now, Miss Christie is one of 
the younger pianists who have passed 
through Harold Bauer’s hands. 

* * * 

i we now the call to arms has come to 

another distinguished artist whose 
fate hitherto has rested literally in his 
hands. The Hungarian pianist, Ernst 
von Dohnanyi, one of the most vital in- 
gredients in the composition of the re- 
juvenated faculty of the Royal High 
School of Music in Charlottenburg, is the 
most recent pianoforte celebrity to be 
drafted into service. 

Dohnanyi is a sound musician, a pian- 
ist of the highest artistic ideals and a 
composer who has given form to more 
than one sustained inspiration for which 
his fellow-craftsmen of the keyboard 
should be truly thankful. So it is to be 
hoped that, as in the case of Wilhelm 
Bachaus, who has been assigned to a 
clerical position in a hospital, some post 
far from the firing line may be found for 
him in which he will be spared the danger 
of having the all-important implements 
of his art mutilated. 


> * * 
OLLOWING the lead of many of his 
retired colleagues, who have been 


summoned back to the opera stage be- 
cause of the many and large gaps made 
in the personnel of the German opera 
houses by the inexorable necessities of 
war, William Griining is about to 
emerge from the colorless tranquillity of 
private life to be once more the Wag- 
nerian heroes of tenor propensities. For 
many years Griining was the Andreas 
Dippel of the Berlin Royal Opera—he 
had an extensive répertoire and in addi- 


tion to being reliable in his regular “as- 
signments,” he could always be depended 
upon to substitute on short notice for 


—s— 


Though forbidden by the German au- 
thorities to leave their country, even for 
a visit to America, this Russian pianist 
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Thomas Beecham and Sir Herbert Tree Having a Consultation 


Thomas Beecham is the man of the hour now in England’s music world and Sir Herbert 
Tree is undoubtedly the leading figure on the English dramatic stage It was a fitting 
collaboration when they joined forces to introduce Strauss’s “Ariadne auf Naxos,” given in 
conjunction with Moliere’s “Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” to the London public two years 
ago. Mr. Beecham, besides being the artistic director of a season of opera at Shaftesbury 
Theater, London, will conduct many of the concerts of the London Symphony and London 
Philharmonic Orchestras, and also of the Hallé Orchestra in Manchester this season. 


tenor colleagues of more mercurial tem- 
perament. 

In his case there may be a reason for 
his returning to the stage other than 
the predicament of the opera directors. 
Having lost both of his grown-up sons 
in the war, he may feel the necessity of 
having his old “work” again to engross 
his attention. As a matter of fact, he is 
to sing both in opera and on the concert 
stage. 

* * * 
IRST of the season’s pianists to- be 
heard in Berlin, Josef Lhévinne 
gave a recital in Beethoven‘s Saal on the 
21st of September. This was practically 
the inaugural event of the 1915-16 con- 
cert year in the capital on the Spree. 


has been spared the inconvenience of be- 
ing interned. For years he has made his 
home at Wannsee, one of Berlin’s colony 
of suburbs, but all attempts to obtain 
permission to come here for the tour 
projected for last season and then post- 


poned until this year have failed. There 
was a time last winter when it seemed 
as though his hyper-hospitable hosts 


were about to relent and lend him to this 
country—he had @ven engaged passage 
for New York—but at the last moment 
the permission to leave was withheld. 
And again this fall it has been refused. 

It is at his home in Wannsee that 
Lhévinne has done practically all his 
teaching, and the pilgrimage thither 
from Berlin for lessons is a familiar ex- 


perience to many an American student. 
Other students in Berlin have quietly 
poked fun at the Lhévinne followers on 
this very account, for one of the condi- 
tions attending their studying with Lhé- 
vinne is that though on their arrival by 
a suburban train from Berlin they are 
met at the station by a horse and car- 
riage and driven to the pianist’s house, 
they are permitted to make the long re- 
turn journey to the station on foot. 

But Mr. Lhévinne, being a_ strong, 
husky specimen of manhood himself, 
doubtless considers walking good, healthy 
exercise for the students, who, it is true, 
have few other ways of exercising out of 
doors, and he is far-sighted enough to 
see that a long walk immediately before 
the lesson might devrive the pupil of his 
physical and mental freshness for that 
all-important session. 

This brings to mind, however, that a 
certain extremely energetic English 
cellist, well known here—May Mukle, to 
be explicit—used to think nothing of an 
eight or ten-mile walk in the morning of 
the days on which she had concert en- 
gagements. 

But, a propos of Lhévinne’s prompt 
start on his new season’s activities, it is 
but natural to suppose that Henri Mar- 
teau may be heard from in Berlin con- 
cert rooms this winter, for if German 
concert-goers will tolerate a Russian 
pianist, they should be equally hospitable 
to a French violinist. In the case of 
Marteau, the erstwhile head of the violin 
department of the Royal Prussian High 
School of Music in Charlottenburg, they 
should be even more so, for no foreign 
artist has ever become more thoroughly 
imbued with German Gediezenheit in art 
than has Marteau. No other violinist has 
assimilated so devotedly the Joachim tra- 
ditions. But it is always possible that 
his former associates at the High School 
of Music, who vainly sought to have him 
removed from the salary list of the in- 
stitution, despite its contractual obliga- 
tions to him, would find ways and means 
of embarrassing him in any concert work 
he might undertake. 

Since being released from an intern- 
ment camp in the spring Marteau has 
been living quietly at his home in Berlin. 

x * 

EXT in order after Lhévinne in the 

opening ceremonies of the new Ber- 
lin season came Julia Culp, on Tuesday 
of this week, with the first of the song 
recitals she has arranged to give in 
Beethoven Hall before returning to this 
country. 

Her great German rival for first place 
in the affections of the Lieder-loving 
public,» Elena Gerhardt, made an _ ex- 
troardinary success at Scheveningen a 
few weeks ago. The Leipsic soprano 
sang German Lieder to an audience of 
3,000 persons at the favorite Dutch coast 
resort. Throughout this season Miss 
Gerhardt will remain in Germany. 

The next recital of outstanding im- 
portance in Berlin will be the one to be 
given by Teresa Carreno in the large 
hall of the Philharmonie on the 15th of 
this month. Mme Carreno therewith 
will begin the series of European con- 
cert engagements that justified her in 
postponing her tour of this country. 

* * $ 
HEN Winifred Klindworth became 
the bride of Siegried Wagner on 
Sept. 7 it was but one of two festive oc 
casions that made September a red-letter 
month for Karl Klindworth. On the 
25th of the month that venerable pianist 
and pedagogue attained his eighty-fifth 
birthday. He is one of the few survivors 
of the little circle of Richard Wagner’s 
most intimate and helpful friends, and 
he doubtless views the marriage of his 
daughter with the son of his illustrious 
friend as, in a sense, the consummation, 
even though belated, of that historic 

friendship. 

xk *« ** 
ETROGRAD’S English conductor-in- 
chief of its Imperial Opera, Albert 
Coates, has made a record of having 
conducted over eighty performances of 
opera for one or other of the various 
war benefit funds or for the entertain- 
ment of soldiers invalided home. Soon 
after the war broke out he tried to ob- 
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tain a commission in the army—presum- 
ably the Russian army, though the chron- 
icle does not specify—but he failed to 
pass the physical test. 


. 


ARSAW, despite its recent up- 
heaval, now expects to have a fair- 
ly normal: music season. For the past 
two years Alexander Birnbaum has been 
at the head of the Warsaw Philharmonic 
Orchestra and he will remain at that 
post. This German conductor is remem- 
bered here as one of the many, the very 
many, by whom Oscar Hammerstein has 
been sued on one pretext or another 
during his long career. 

Birnbaum came over to this country to 
direct the performances of “Elektra” at 
the Manhattan, but, for some reason or 
other, was not employed for the purpose 
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after all. Thereupon he sought redress 
in the courts, but without result. After 
filling one or two minor engagements he 
finally returned to Europe, cherishing no 
fond illusions concerning America. 

One of the unexpected developments of 
the recent political changes in Poland 
is the accelerated growth of the anti- 
semitic movement in Warsaw’s music 
world. So pronounced has this become 
that the pro-semitic party is now making 
plans to establish an exclusively semitic 
orchestra. 

* * x 

HE custom of “foreignating” one’s 
name, practised by so many Anglo- 
Saxon musicians, more especially singers, 
is traced by the Musical News back to 
one Master Cooper, a favorite lute- 
player of the sixteenth century, who took 
unte himself for professional purposes 
the name of Coperario. Ever since then 
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musicians fave had a habit of trading 
under foreign professional names. 

The country from which they have de- 
rived their names has varied according 
to circumstances. If a man was an opera 
singer, ten to one he would change his 
name to an Italian version, as for in- 
stance, in the cases of Frank Nash and 
Allan Foley, who called themselves 
Franco Novara and Signor Foli, respec- 
tively. If he was a composer of light 
songs or entr’actes, a French name was 
taken, of which’ Trotére, otherwise Trot- 
ter, may be quoted as an example. A 
more serious musician would take a Ger- 
man name, sometimes indeed solely be- 
cause his publisher insisted upon it; while 
the latter-day fashion has been to add 
a Russian flavor, as witness Ivan Caryll, 
the well-known composer of light operas, 
who was known to his father and mother 
prosaically enough as Felix Tilkins! 

* * 4 
LTHOUGH we hear much of the 
camp concerts arranged for the 
British and French soldiers at the front 
by “concert parties,” as the English call 
them, which go over from London, we 
have heard nothing of any such effort 
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Residence, Hotel Ansonia, New York 


being made to amuse the Russian sol- 
diers. The reason for this is simple 
enough—they prefer, it seems to make 
their own music. In the barracks and 
| hospitals an accordion—or harmonika— 
| is a never-failing source of entertain- 
| ment, and one mutilated soldier who had 
| been given one assured his nurse that it 


more than compensated him for the loss 
of both legs! 

Rosa Newmarch, who has made the 
history of Russia’ s musical development 
one of her special interests, writes most 
entertainingly in the Musical Times of 
her recent visit to the bear-shaped coun- 
try, where she spent two months. She 
found the music of the soldiers the most 
striking and profoundly touching music 
to be heard in Russia at the present 
moment. Not the music of military 
bands—she heard scarcely any—but the 

“strangely sad and solemn songs” sung 
by the companies marching past her win- 
dows almost every hour of the day. 

So redolent of ecclesiastical tradition 
are most of these songs that without see- 
ing the singers one would expect it to be 
a procession of monks rather than a 
parade of warriors. They march more 
slowly than the soldiers of the Western 
Allies, consequently their march tunes 
are less inspiring. Even “Tipperary” 
is played largo e molto lamentoso. There 
are exceptions, however, and_occasion- 
ally the men break out in a really rousing 
and jovial song. 

a 


FELLOW-COUNTRYMAN of Pad- 
erewski’s, who lives in Berlin, has 
completed an opera entitled “Eros and 
Psyche.” Ludomir von Rozycki is the 
composer’s name. The text of the opera 
is based on a drama of the same name 
by Georg Zulawski, who was killed in the 
fighting in Poland "early in a i 12 * 





Carl Pressley, teacher and pianist, for 
several years correspondent for MUSICAL 
AMERICA in Seattle, left recently for Spo- 
kane, where he will teach and do concert 
work. 
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TOURRET-DECREUS 
TOURNEE ARRANGED 
BY R. E. JOHNSTON 











Above, André, Tourret, Violinist; Below, 
Camille Decreus, Pianist 


NDRE TOURRET, the French vio- 
linist, and Camille Decreus, the 
French pianist, have been booked for a 


concert tour under the management of 
R. E. Johnston. Their first appearance 
in New York will take place at A®olian 
Hall in a joint recital on Tuesday after- 
noon, Nov. 30. Their next appearance 
will be at the Biltmore Friday Morning 
Musicales on Dec. 17 on the program 
with Mme. Melba. It is due to the 
courtesy of Senator and Mrs. William 
A. Clark that Mr. Tourret will make his 
first tour of America. 

About two years ago Mrs. William A. 





Clark, the musically talented wife of the 
Ex-United States Senator from Montana 
(now residing in New York) was. en- 
gaging tutors abroad for her children. 
In seeking a mentor for the musical edu- 
cation of her growing family, Mrs. Clark 
determined to engage an artist, as she 
herself preferred to give concerts in her 
home, rather than attend them at public 
halls. Having heard of the widely rec- 
ognized André Tourret, who had been a 
prodigy and i winner in his boyhood 
days, Mrs. Clark was overjoyed, when 
she learned that Mr. Tourret consented 
to accept her munificent offer to join the 
Clark household in America, and for a 
time, at least, to abandon his concert 
tours in Europe. He is now able to re- 
sume his concert work in America owing 
to the courtesy of Senator and Mrs. 
Clark. 

Mr. Decreus appeared in’ the United 
States with Eugen Ysaye during the sea- 
sons 1912-13 and 1913-14. From the first 
concert at which he appeared with the 
renowned Belgian, Decreus revealed him- 
self as an artist of the first rank. The 
fact that he appeared with a _ world- 
famous artist did not cause him to be 
neglected by the critical fraternity. De- 
spite the modesty of the pianist and de- 
spite his appearance with Ysaye, the 
critics did not neglect to record their 
opinions of his high qualifications. 


CHITTENDEN SCHOLARSHIP 


Well-Known New York Teachers’ 
Competition to Be Held Next Week 


The competition for the Kate S. Chit- 
tenden Scholarship will be held at the 
American Institute of Applied Music, at 
212 West Fifty-ninth Street, New York 
City, on Friday forenoon, Oct. 15, be- 
ginning at 10 o’clock. 

This scholarship is provided for by a 
fund subscribed by friends and former 
pupils of Miss Chittenden’s by way of 
commemorating the fortieth anniversary 
of the beginning of this eminent peda- 
gogue’s career in New York. That an- 
niversary was celebrated the season be- 
fore last. The scholarship is awarded 
annually to the most gifted candidate, 
who thereupon becomes a pupil of Miss 
Chittenden at the well-known school of 
which she is the dean. 


MISS CHEATHAM OPENS TOUR 














Erie First City in Season—Gives Two 
Programs in Some Places 


Kitty Cheatham begins her season on 
Oct. 8 at Erie, Pa. Miss Cheatham is 
not only re-appearing in many cities, but 
has been engaged to give two recitals 
in several places. She opens the young 
people’s course of concerts at the Brook- 
lyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, on 
Nov. 20, and appears again at the Acad- 
emy cf Music, under the same auspices, 
in the regular evening course of concerts 
on:Jan. 5. 

During a Wesiern tour late in January 








age to have reached the highest 
artistically. 


Letters received from Casals, 


success to the school. 








Malkin Music School 


OF NEW YORK 


The school pronounced by the greatest artists and pedogogues of the 
standard in efficiency, musically and 


Highly successful examination held by pupils of the Malkin Music School 
at AEolian Hall, Feb. 21, 1915. The jury consisted of Bispham, Borwick, 
Elman, Frisch, Godowsky, Goldmark, Jonas, Kramer, Joseffy, Spiering. 


Kreisler, Otto Kahn, Farrar, Calve, 
Zimbalist, De Cisneros, Goodson, Bauer, Stransky, Schumann-Heink, Powell, 
Hoffman, Amato, Ganz, Gluck, Sembrich, Hambourg, on this occasion, wishing 


FREE SCHOLARSHIP will be granted to six pupils after examina- 
tion on Oct. 15, at 3 P. M. For particulars apply to Chas. 
Berger, Secy. Malkin Music School. 


10 WEST 122d STREET 


Telephone, Harlem 2053 




















ALICE NIELSEN RESUMES TOUR 
AFTER FIVE WEEKS OF REST 











Alice Nielsen, Singer and Equestrienne, with Tom Nielsen, Representative of 
Her Summer Tour 


FTER a rest of five weeks, Alice Nielsen, the soprano, will open her fall tour in 
A Evansville, Ind., on Oct. 18. She has made the most of her five weeks’ vaca- 
tion following her tour of five months through the South and West, during which 
she sang at 125 concerts. She has a beautiful bungalow, in the heart of the woods 
at Harrison, Me. and she has enjoyed horseback riding and driving in the crisp fall 
air during the past few weeks. Miss Nielsen will be in the middle West during the 
early part of the season, filling a number of engagements. About mid-season, 
she will return to New York to appear in opera at the Metropolitan. 











and early in February she gives at Coe 
College, Cedar Rapids, a_ recital for 
young people in the afternoon and an 
entirely different program in the evening 
for the general public in the same city. 

A short Southern tour begins in Nor- 
folk, Va., late in November, and her fifth 
recital in Philadelphia is on Nov. 22, in 
Witherspoon Hall, for the American So- 
ciety for Extension of University Teach- 
ing. A spring tour in Texas and several 
orchestral appearances, in addition to 
Miss Cheatham’s holiday recitals in 
New York, will make a season crowded 
with activity for this artist. 


Martin Richardson Concluding Summer’s 
Stay at Lake Mohonk 


Martin Richardson, the American 
tenor, who was heard in concert here last 
season after his sojourn in Italy, returns 
to New York on Oct. 15. He has spent 
the summer at Lake Mohonk, where he 
has given a number of concerts. His 
season includes engagements at Far 
Hills, N. J., on Oct. 23, an appearance 
at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York on 
Nov. 4, a concert in Cincinnati on Nov. 
15 and a New York concert on Nov. 20. 
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The wonder and magic of 
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In Europe: Formerly Conductor at the Opera Houses in Vienna, Hamburg, Amsterdam, Breslau, etc. 
In America: Henry W. Savage’s “Parsifal” and “Madame Butterfly,” and Seven Years 
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SHAKESPEARE MUSIC FOR TERCENTENARY 





New York Orchestras to Take 
Part in Festival— Prize for 
Original Composition 


The tercentenary of Shakespeare’s 
death, April 23 next, will bring with it 
an important Shakespeare celebration in 
New York, in which the Philharmonic 
and New York Symphony Orchestras, 
the Drama League of America, the Play- 
ers’ Club, the New York branch of the 
English Folk Dance Society, the public 
schools, the Public Library and other or- 
ganizations and institutions will partici- 
pate. The festival is being arranged by 


the New York City Shakespeare Cele- 
bration Committee. It will open with 
performances during the winter, in col- 
leges, schools and clubs, of Shakespear- 
ean and other Elizabethan plays, and 
will culminate next spring in the presen- 


tation by the Players’ Club of a Com- 
munity Masque, written by Percy Mac- 
kaye. 

Special musical programs will be ar- 
ranged, and a prize will be offered for 
the best original composition on a 
Shakespearean _ subject. Conductors 
Stransky and Damrosch have announced 
that their final performances of the sea- 
son will be composed in whole or in part 
of music inspired by Shakespeare. The 
music of the period will be placed on file 
in the music department of the Public 
Library. 

Similar celebrations are to be given in 
Boston, Chicago, St. Louis and many 
smaller towns, under the auspices of the 
Drama League, which has initiated the 
plan in New York and throughout the 
country. The plans for the New York 
festival are much more ambitious than 
any others so far developed. The 
Drama League hopes to arrange to take 
the Community Masque on tour through 
some of its other centers after its pres- 
entation here. 





PARLOW’S CULINARY ART 





Violinist Devotes Much Time to Kitchen 
of Her English Home 


As a cook, Kathleen Parlow is quite 
as proud of her prowess as she is of her 
skill as a violinist. Miss Parlow’s favor- 
ite costume, according to her own asser- 
tion, is a long apron that will permit her 
to putter around a kitchen to her heart’s 
content. At her home in Meldreth, Cam- 
bridgshire, shé insists upon being the 
presiding genius of the cook-stove, even 
at the risk of incurring the displeasure 
of the maid. 

At the present time, Kathleen Parlow 
is “trouping it” again, and the Meldreth 
home is deserted; for the violinist has 
gone to Norway and Sweden, where for 
years she has been a great favorite. Her 
tour will keep her busy until late in the 
fall, when, after a brief stay in England, 
she will sail for America for her tour 
under Loudon Charlton’s management. 
The violinist is going to have an active 
season, for she is booked to-appear with 
the leading orchestras, in .addition to 
making a large number of ‘recital ap- 
pearances. Her New York recital will 
be given in A®olian Hall, Wednesday 
afternoon, Jan. 5. 


Ferrari-Fontana to Sing 
Chicago 

Edoardo Ferrari-Fontana left Chicago 

this week to appear with the Boston 

Opera Company in Montemezzi’s 

“T,’Amore dei Tre Re,” in which he cre- 





“Avito” in 





THE 
CONCERT DIRECTION 
FOR 
NEW ENGLAND 


Mr. W. R. MACDONALD 


(of former Boston Opera Co.) 


STEINERT HALL, 162 Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Now Booking 
For Season 1915-16 
CONCERTS, MUSICALES, 
ECITALS, PRIVATE ENGAGEMENTS 











wet PEEGE 


CONTRALTO 
An Artist of Superior Attainment 





Engagements 1915-16: St. Louis Symphony Or 
ehestra; Milwaukee Musical Society; ‘‘Messiah,’’ 
Decatur, Ill.; Recital, Springfield, Ill. For terms 


and dates address Harrison Hollander, 694 Farwell 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 





ated the principal réle of Avito at La 
Scala in Milan, where the opera was first 
presented, as well as at the premiéres 
in Boston and in New York at the Metro- 
politan. From there Ferrari-Fontana 
will sing a number of engagements in 
joint recitals with Mme. Matzenauer, 
which will include Pittsburgh, Providence 
and New Haven, returning to New York 
for the season at the Metropolitan. 


RECITAL BY VOITIER 








Pianist, Pupil of Pugno, to Become Port- 
land, Ore., Teacher 


PORTLAND, ORE., Sept. 20.—Voitier, a 
European pianist of note, the protégé and 
pupil of the late Raoul Pugno of Paris, 
gave a recital in this city on Thursday. 
It is to be regretted that more music- 
lovers did not take the opportunity of 
hearing one of the masters of the piano. 
His playing is a delight, his touch, tone 
and interpretation a revelation. He has 
rightly been likened to De Pachmann, 
even in the matter of eccentricities. The 
program included numbers by Chopin, 
Grieg, Nevin, MacDowell and several of 
his own compositions. 

Voitier’s decision to open a studio here 
for the winter will be welcomed by all 
serious piano students and teachers. He 
is undoubtedly the most celebrated artist- 
teacher to open a studio in the North- 
west. He plans to give a series of recitals 
in Oregon, Washington and California, 
with Portland as his headquarters. 

A series of nine trio chamber concerts 
will be given this season at the Art Mu- 
seum. Mrs. Susie Fennell Pipes, violin- 
ist; Ferdinand Konrad, ’cellist, and J. 
Hutchison, pianist, compose the trio. 

E. Y. 


PEOPLE’S SINGING CLASSES 


Wilbur A. Luyster Opens Their Season 
at Brooklyn Academy 


The People’s Sight Singing Classes of 
the Brooklyn Institute, under the instruc- 
tion of Wilbur A. Luyster, opened their 
season on Wednesday evening of last 
week in the Academy of Music before a 
large and enthusiastic audience. 

Mr. Luyster demonstrated that music 
could be mastered by old and young alike 
and explained that there was a vast dif- 
ference between sight reading of vocal 
and instrumental music, even though the 
characters on the staff were the same. 
He stated that in his method of instruc- 
tion all sounds were given names, no two 
sounds having the same designation. 
Through the continual association of the 








name with the sound pupils were en- 
abled to sing the tone mg they saw 
the name, and name the tones when they 
sang them. 

In illustrating the method, numerals, 
representing notes, were placed upon a 
blackboard; some of these numerals had 
placed above them a dot, others had a dot 
under them, these to indicate the posi- 
tion of the particular note in the scale. 
A great number of pupils sang the songs 
thus represented in unison and even in 
harmony. 

The registration for this season’s work 
was very large on Wednesday evening. 

In addition to the work in the Brook- 
lyn Institute and his private classes, Mr. 
Luyster will again conduct the Orpheus 
Club of Ridgewood. His New York ad- 
dress this season will be 220 Madison 
Avenue. 





Concert Plans Announced for Society of 
Friends of Music 


Announcement was made this week by 
the Society of the Friends of Music that 
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it had arranged to give several concerts 
the coming season in the ball room of the 
Ritz-Carlton, New York. On Sunday, 
Nov. 14, under the direction of Leopold 
Stokowski, the “Kammer Sinfonie” of 
Schénberg will be played for the first 
time in New York; on Sunday, Dec. 19, 
the Barrére organization and Harold 
Bauer will play works by Bach, Beet- 
hoven and Brahms; on Jan. 17, there will 
be a program of American music under 
the direction of Franz Kneisel, and at 
the February concert Senor Granados, 
the Spanish composer, will give his first 
recital of his own compositions. Other 
concerts will be arranged for later. 





Thanks from Rochester 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Inclosed find subscription to your 
paper. Thanking you for the pleasure I 
have always taken in your magazine, 

Very sincerely, 
LILLIAN F. BURKE. 

Rochester, N. Y., Sept. 25, 1915. 
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Mischa 


Elman 


I am 
Cordially yours, 





(Signed) 


Soft 


Elman, 
Hartman and other noted virtuosos use 
and endorse this rest because of its gen- 
uine superiority—both in comfort and 


Parlow, Sevcik, Spalding, 


quality. When you have experienced 
the delightful satisfaction of a cool, soft, 
flexible rest against your chin you will 
understand why this rest has become 
so popular. 

No irritation, no effort, it grips easily, 








says 
I have been using your Chin 
Rest and I find it is a great help 
to me in my playing and gives 
me no irritation on the chin. I 
congratulate you on finding this 
chin rest which I will use con- 
tinually and have no doubt it 
will be taken up by all violinists. 
Thanking you for having brought 
this valuable asset to my atten- Soft, Flexible, 
tion, and with kindest regards, 


MISCHA ELMAN. 


WILLIAMS’ PATENT 


Rubber Violin Chin Rest 


The R. S. Williams & Son Co., Ltd. 






Cool, Rubber Rest 


is as soft as the palm of your hand and 
never chafes. Recommended by phy- 
sicians. 


At Your Dealer 


Any good music store should have 
these chin rests. Try one today! If 


you have difficulty in getting $ 
one, send direct to us. 25 
The price, postpaid, is........ =e 


Toronto, Canada 

















aS my associate. 


remain, 


--- and in the future you will find me located 
at $5 West 39th Street, with MISS AVERY STRAKOSCH 


Again thanking you I beg to 


Always at your service, 


Cann 








DEANE DOSSERT 


VOCAL 


INSTRUCTION 


STUDIO: 2 West 88th St., NEW YORK 
Phone 8669 Schuyler 
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CLUB CONCERTS OPEN 
SEASON IN SEATTLE 


Program of Diversified Music at Intro- 
ductory Event—Carl Eppert Joins 
the City’s Musical Colony 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 18.—Musical 


activities for the season were started 
Sept. 13 in the annual complimentary 
concert of the Ladies’ Musical Club. The 
First Methodist Episcopal Church was 
filled for the occasion. 

The program opened with Julius 
Reubke’s Sonata for Organ (“The Nine- 
ty-Fourth Psalm’), a remarkable com- 
position, stirringly played by Dr. Ferdi- 
nand Dunkley. Myrtle Ashby of Ta- 
coma sang “The Prayer” and aria from 
“Tosca” dramatically. César Franck’s 
Trio, Op. 1, for violin, ’cello and piano, 
was finely performed by Francis J. Arm- 
strong, Ethel Murry and Mrs. Romayne 
Hunkins. Charles E. Tyndall, pianist, 
played a group of Chopin and Liszt num- 
bers. The accompanist was Margaret 
White Skill. 

The Schubert Club gave a matinée 
musicale, Sept. 14, to a large audience 
at the Press Club Auditorium. Several 
trios were sung by Mrs. R. E. Alabaugh, 
Mrs. D. McMullen and Mrs. H. W. 
Lung. Sylvia Ware Lewis, contralto, 
sang a group by Schumann and “I Love 
and the World Is Mine,’ Manney. Miss 
E. P. Polmatier, a young cornetist, 
played several numbers. Milton Sey- 
mour, director of the club, acted as ac- 
companist. 

“Ladies’ Night” at the Seattle Press 
Club introduced to a large audience Carl 
Eppert, the latest addition to Seattle’s 
large group of composers. Vocal and 
chamber music formed the program. 
The following artists presented the com- 
positions: Mme. Hesse-Sprotte, Ethel 
Murry, Mrs. Romayne Hunkins, Francis 
J. Armstrong, Hiram H. Tuttle and Irene 
Rodgers. Mr. Eppert’s compositions are 
very modern in style and reveal a splen- 
did technical equipment. He spent seven 
years studying with Hugo Kaun in Ber- 
lin and was the professor’s assistant for 
two years in harmony, composition and 
orchestration. He also coached with Dr. 
Ernst Kunwald, Berlin, now conductor 
of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 

Mr. Eppert had planned a tour of 
Germany for this season, which had to be 
canceled on account of the war. He 
came to Seattle feeling that the North- 
west has a great future musically. 

A. M. G. 


Kreisler Acclaimed in First Concert of 
Ladies’ Musical Club 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 25.—The ap- 
pearance of Fritz Kreisler, the famous 


LESLIE 
HODGSON 


‘‘A pianist of the highest 
ability. *** A most 
excellent teacher.”’ 

—Teresa Carreno 
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for 1915-16 
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Applications by mail or 
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Pianists Visit Residences of Society Folk 











Edna Gunnar Petersen and Vida Llewellyn, Prominent Pianists, at La Grange (Ill.) Country Club. On the Right, Reading 
from Left to Right, Are Pullman Lowden, Miss Petersen, William Hale Thompson, Mayor of Chicago, and Frances 
Lowden, “Snapped” at the Latter’s Summer Home, “Castle Rest,” Thousand Islands, N. Y. 


HICAGO, Sept. 28.—Despite their 

crowded summer, Edna Gunnar Peter- 
sen and Vida Llewellyn managed at 
times to escape from duty and indulge in 
various forms of relaxation and recre- 
ation. Golf formed one of the sports 
enjoyed by these prominent young Middle 
West pianists, and the camera caught 
them in the midst of a game played at 
the La Grange Country Club, which is 
situated quite close to Miss Llewellyn’s 


home. Miss Petersen spent a week at 
the club and Miss Llewellyn was, for a 
time, at Monticello, Ill., engaged in pre- 
paring works for the coming season. 
Mrs. J. R. Custer of Chicago entertained 
Miss Petersen at Scarborough Beach, 
Me. The latter also spent a few days 
in Naples, Me., visiting her former 
teacher, Rudolph Ganz. The eminent 
Swiss pianist now makes Naples _ his 
summer home. Several functions were 
given in honor of Miss Petersen. There 
followed a _ short sojourn at “Castle 


Rest” (Thousand Islands), the imposing 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Frank O. Lowden. 
Among other visitors at the Lowden sum- 
mer residence was Mayor William Hale 
Thompson of Chicago. 

Both pianists have now resumed their 
serious work, which will bring them be- 
fore a large musical public this season. 
They will be heard in concert and re- 
citals. A number of their pupils have 
already begun their studies with the 
Misses Llewellyn and Petersen. 

M. R. 





violinist, at the Moore Theater, on Sept. 
24, was the all-absorbing musical event 
of the week. This was the first offering 
of the Ladies’ Musical Club in its series 
of artist recitals for the season and an 
enthusiastic audience of over 2000 greet- 
ed the artist. Kreisler’s playing, more 
wonderful than ever, met with repeated 
applause, to which he graciously res- 
ponded, repeating several numbers and 
adding several encores to the splendid 
program. 

Lillian Keller played a program of 
classics at the Unitarian Church on Sept. 
23, displaying remarkable technique and 
musical understanding for a girl but six- 
teen years of age. The program included 
Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann, Juon, Ru- 
binstein and a concerto by Arensky, in 
which the second piano part was played 
by A. F. Venino, Miss Keller’s teacher. 

A. M. G. 


MARINE BAND TO TOUR 





Uncle Sam’s Musicians Will Travel as 


Far as Pacific Coast 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 30.—The 
United States Marine Band left Wash- 
ington to-day for a tour of eight weeks 
through the South, Central and West sec- 
tions of the country, under the manage- 
ment of W. L. Radcliffe. Permission for 
this leave of absence was readily granted 
by President Wilson and _ Secretary 
Daniels, who have taken the stand that 
such an excellent band and the only or- 
ganization of its kind under government 
control should not confine its talents to 
one city. For the last several seasons 
Mr. Radcliffe has taken the band on tours 
of various sections of the country and the 
organization has always returned with 
glowing reports from every city visited. 
On this tour the band expects again to 
reach the Pacific Coast and will offer 
about one hundred concerts. 

The soloists for the concerts will be 
picked from the band itself, which num- 
bers artists on every instrument. Among 
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those who will be heard in this capacity 
will be Arthur Witcomb, cornet; George 
Frey, euphonium, and Robert Seel, flute, 
while duets, trios, and quartets of instru- 
ments will also form interesting numbers 
on the programs. The band takes with it 
a new composition, still in manuscript, 
the grand march, “The President,” just 
completed by Arthur Tregina. This will 
be featured at every concert. 

Lieut. Santelman, director of the U. S. 
Marine Band, believes that the touring of 
our national band furnishes one of the 
best means of musical stimulation. “It 
gives the men themselves a broader un- 
derstanding of the public,” he remarked. 
“And in the tour we are entering upon 
we shall come in contact with a large and 
varying public. Our répertoire is exten- 
sive and I shall arrange my programs to 
satisfy the desires of the individual city 
as well as to hold before them a high 
standard for music.” W. H. 


Foerster “Festival March” Performed 
by Sousa 

At the concerts given by John Philip 

Sousa and his band at the Pittsburgh 

Exposition, Mr. Sousa paid a compliment 

to Adolph M. Foerster, the composer, of 

that city, by performing his new Fes- 


tival March on Sept. 17 and 24. It made 


an excellent impression. 


Offers Joseffy Medal for Students of 


Brooklyn High School 

George A. Wilson, instructor of music 
in the Bushwick High School, in Brook- 
lyn, and who was a pupil of the late 
Rafael Joseffy for seven years, is offer- 
ing a medal in memory of Mr. Joseffy, 
to be called the Joseffy Medal, and to be 
awarded to the student who at the end of 
each school year proves to be the best 
pianist. 

Violin instruction by experienced 
teachers will again be offered to pupils 
of the New York public schools under 
the auspices of the Board of Education, 
and in the same school buildings desig- 
nated as centers for this purpose as last 
year. 





The fourteenth season of the Young 
Men’s Symphony Orchestra of New York 
will begin Oct. 17 with rehearsals Sun- 


day mornings under the direction of- 


Arnold Volpe. Terrace Garden will be 
open for application for admission to the 
orchestra from 10.30 to 12 a. m., Oct. 3 
and 10. 
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| NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 














| Siete the press of J. Fischer & Bro., 
New York, comes a bundle of organ 
issues* that will interest all who have 
at heart the literature of the king of 
instruments. Curiously enough, this 
literature, founded as it is on Bach, is 
always enhanced by new editions of the 
music of the great cantor of the Thomas- 
kirche in Leipsic. And in this instance 
one finds a very attractive album of mis- 
cellaneous compositions, edited by Dr. Al- 
fred J. Silver, the English organist and 
composer. Dr. Silver has prepared the 
album, not for concert organists, but 
rather for the less advanced organ play- 
ers; to this end he has given much time 
to working out proper fingering and kin- 
dred matters for the pieces, which, he 
explains in his preface, need not be re- 
garded when the album is used by con- 
cert performers. : 

The Album contains the lovely “Lieb- 
ster Jesu, wir sind hier,” a Pastorale in 
F (the theme of which seems to have 
given Rossini the germ of the pastorale 
section of the “William Tell” Overture) 
a D Major Fugue, the superb Adagio 
from the Toccata and Fugue in C Major, 
a Prelude in G, the jolly Fugue in the 
same tonality, the touching chorale, “O 
Sacred Head Now Wounded,” a Fugue 
in M Minor and the Adagio from the G 
Minor Sonata for violin and piano in an 
effective arrangement. 

A new name in organ composition 
and one that commands immediate re- 
spect is Oscar E. Schminke, who is repre- 
sented by a Marche Russe and a “Moun- 
tain Idyl.” Organ marches in grand 
style are usually no more nor less inter- 
esting than marches for other instru- 
ments. Mr. Schminke’s piece, however, 
is one of those rare compositions which 
surpass in content the general character 





*“KigHT MISCELLANEOUS COMPOSITIONS.” 
For the Organ. By John Sebastian Bach. 
Edited by Dr. Alfred J. Silver. Price, 75 
cents. “MARCHE RussgE,” “MOUNTAIN IDYL.” 
Two Compositions for the Organ. By Oscar 
E. Schminke. Price, 75 and 60 cents each 
respectively. “AN ELIZABETHAN IDYL.” For 
the Organ. By T. Tertius Noble. Price 60 
cents. Published by J. Fischer & Bro.. New 
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of the form in which it happens to be 
composed. The composer has taken the 
Russian folf-song, “Ay Ouchnem,” sung 
by the bargemen on the Volga as they 
haul their boats, and has worked it out 
in a modern, comprehensive manner that 
is thrilling. Here is true symphonic de- 
velopment of materials, true understand- 
ing of the possibilities of the themes in 
hand. And Mr. Schminke gives us a sur- 
prise when he combines the “Ay Ouch- 
nem” theme with that of the Russian 
national anthem in his recapitulation, a 
stunning contrapuntal stroke that wins 
the admiration at once. Harmonically 
the piece is engaging and every bit of it 
is marked by sterling musicianship. 

The “Mountain Idyl,” in pastoral style, 
though slighter in conception, is very 
ne and makes a lovely recital num- 

er. : 

T. Tertius. Noble, organist of St. 
Thomas’s Church, has done a lovely ga- 
votte in his “An Elizabethan Idyl,” one 
of those ingratiating bits which always 
wins applause. The themes are pretty, 
the workmanship excellent throughout. 
It is dedicated to Dr. William C. Carl. 

* * a. 

NE may always depend on Arthur 

P. Schmidt for interesting novelties. 
This fall he ‘advances; an unusually sim- 
ple, but pleasing song, “I Bring You 
Heartsease,” by Gena Branscombe, a cap- 
ital encore song. “The Linnet Is Tuning 
Her Flute,” by Marion Bauer, which 
cannot fail to win approval when sung 
by a good soprano; a setting by Rudolph 
Ganz of “The Sea Hath Its Pearls,” dedi- 
cated td John McCormack and so written 
that the popular Irish tenor can carry 
his audience away with it, and “An Au- 
tumn Reverie,” by John W. Metcalf. 
Other song issues are Edward Broome’s 
conventional “I wonder Why?” and 
Frank Lynes’s waltz song, “Fair Lotus 
Flower.” 

For the violin, one finds two pieces 
suitable for teaching by J. F. Zimmer- 
mann, “Medora,” a polonaise movement, 
and “Twilight Shadows,” a reverie, writ- 


‘ten along lines which its composer may 


regard as similar to Chopin, but which 
are in reality much nearer to the sacchar- 
ine nocturnes of John Field. As instruct- 
ive pieces both of them are welcome. 
+e *s 

N “Schmidt’s Educational Series” ap- 

pear several new albums.§ One con- 
tains “Four Recital Pieces for Violin 
arid Pianoforte,”’ by the prolific Bohe- 
mian, Franz Drdla. The titles are “Vis- 
ions,” “Rustic Dance,’ “Rein of Blos- 
soms” and “Night Winds,” and they are 
all the typical utterance of this facile 
melodist, who understands so well how to 
write for the violin. Florence Newell 
Barbour’s set of six piano pieces for 
four hands, “Treasure Island,” is agree- 
able music, excellent for teaching pur- 
poses. An album of “Twelve Vocal Stud- 
ies,” by Sebastian B. Schlesinger, finds 
its way into the series, as does also a 
very fine album of “First Year Handel.” 





7“I BrinGc You HEARTSEASE.”’ Song by 
Gena Branscombe. “THE LINNET IS TUNING 
Her Fuute.” Song by Marion Bauer. “THE 
Sea Hatu Its PERILS.” Song by Rudolph 
Ganz. “AN AUTUMN REVERIE.”’ Song by 
John W. Metcalf. “I WoNnpER WuHy?”’ Song 


by Edward Broome. Price, 50 cents each. 
“Farr LOTUS FLOWER.” Waltz Song by Frank 
Lynes. Price, 60 cents. ‘“‘MErpoRA,” ‘“TwI- 
LIGHT SHADOWS.’ Two Compositions for the 
Violin with Piano Accompaniment. By J. F. 
Zimmermann. Price, 60 cents each. Pub- 
lished by Arthur P. Schmidt, Boston, New 
York and Leipsic. 


§‘‘Four REcITAL PIECES.” For the Violin 
with Piano Accompaniment by Franz Drdla, 
Op. 127. “Schmidt’s Educational Series, No. 
138.”" Price, 75 cents. ‘“‘TREASURE ISLAND.” 
Six Compositions for Piano Four Hands. By 
Florence Newell Barbour, “Schmidt’s Educa- 
tional Series, No. 171.” Price, $1. ‘“‘TWELVE 
VocAL STupIEs.” By Sebastian B. Schles- 
inger, Op. 66. “Schmidt’s Educational Series, 
No. 143.” Price, $1. “First YEAR HANDEL.”’ 
Twelve Compositions for the Piano, by G. F. 


Handel. Selected, Arranged and Edited by 
Arthur Foote. “Schmidt’s Educational Se- 
ries, No. 145.” Price, 75 cents. Published 


by Arthur Schmidt, Boston, New York and 
Leipsic. 
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This last named contains twelve Handel 
compositions for the piano, selected, ar- 
ranged and edited by the distinguished 
American composer, Arthur Foote. Mr. 
Foote’s work has been done with that care 
and sterling musicianship which are to 
be seen in everything that passes through 
his hands. 
* * * 

Mia ees oy Love Songs” for a medium 

voice with piano accompaniment 
by Charles Frederick Stayner of Salt 
Lake City are published by their com- 
poser under one cover. The songs are en- 
titled “Evening,” “The Moon” and “The 
Stars’’|| and they are sincere examples of 
melody writing. More care might well 
have been exerted in the writing of the 


voice parts, which are none too effective. 
*” * * 


hae Boston Music Company’s new 
octavo issues include, for three- 
part chorus of women’s voices, with 
iano accompaniment, H. Clough- 
eighter’s very interesting, though very 
difficult, “The Unknown Wind” and W. 
Franke-Harling’s arrangement of R. 
Lenormand’s “Slumber Song,” and for 
chorus of male voices, C. Linn Seiler’s 
charming Irish Song, “Shamrock,” with 
an incidental tenor solo; an arrangement 
by C. Roepper of a “Slumber Song” by 





|“THREE LOveE Soncs.” For a Medium 
Voice with Piano Accompaniment. By 
Charles Frederick Stayner. Published by the 
Seaeeaeee, Salt Lake City, Utah. Price, 65 
cents. 


H. A. Cesek, and W. Franke-Harling’s 
arrangement of Duparc’s glorious song, 
“Ecstacy” and Leoncavallo’s “Gentle 
Friend Pierrot.”{ 


¥ * a 


ORDON BALCH NEVIN, who has 
made himself known as a composer 

of organ pieces and anthems, appears 
with a secular song, “Painted on a 
Fan.”{ It is a charming little piece, 
conceived in a manner wholly pleasing 
and yet free from banality. As the title 
indicates, the poem deals with a “little 
lady of Japan,” and Mr. Nevin might 
have labored to create a touch of: the 
exotic in a way more pronounced than 
he has. The workmanship is admirable 


and clear. 
e 2 ce 


fi song awarded the prize at the 
Newark, N. J., Music Festival in 
May, 1915, is now published. It is en-. 
titled ““Lebewohl”** and is a setting by 
Russell S. Gilbert of a Uhland poem. 

It is an agreeable, melodious piece, in 
Mendelssohnian style, consisting of a 
straightforward melody, none too orig- 
inal, over a flowing arpeggiated accom- 
paniment. There is also a violin obbligato 
part. The song is dedicated to May Korb, 
soprano, who was the local soloist at the 
festival and was selected by the judges 
from twenty-nine singers who competed 
for this honor. A. W. K. 





t{NeEw OctTaAvo ISSUES FOR FEMALE AND 
MALE Voices. Published by the Boston Music 
Company. 


q‘‘PAINTED ON A F'AN.” Song for a Medium 
Voice with Piano Accompaniment. By Gor- 
don Balch Nevin. Published by the Theodore 
Presser Co., Philadelphia. Price, 50 cents. 


**°T EREWOHL.” Song for a High Voice with 
Piano Accompaniment and Violin Obligato. 
By Russell S. Gilbert. Published by the T. 
W. Allen Publishing Co., New York. 
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CINCINNATI EAGER 
TO HEAR ORCHESTRA 


Remarkably Heavy Subscription 
Sale Announced for Kunwald 


Organization 

CINCINNATI, Oct. 2.—Lively interest is 
being shown in-the activities of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra this season. 
While the date for accepting orders for 
seats was announced to be Oct. 5, yet the 
morning after the season booklets were 
received, the orchestra office was deluged 
with mail orders, and there has been a 
constant succession of symphony patrons 
who have been bringing in their subscrip- 
tions in person ever since. All the old 
subscribers have renewed and in addi- 
tion several new ones have sent in their 


names, among them Mrs. Emilie Heine, 
Peter Thompson and W. S. Rowe. Dr. 
Kunwald is busy arranging programs, 
hearing prospective soloists for the popu- 
lar concerts and making plans generally 
for the busiest season which he has ex- 
— since his arrival in this ¢oun- 
ry. 

_ There is every indication that the Art- 
ist Series, under the management of J. 
Hermann Thumann, which this year in- 
cludes Geraldine Farrar, Pasquale 
Amato and Fritz Kreisler, will be the 
most popular ever presented here, as the 
advance mail orders are unusually heavy. 

Minnie Tracey, the prima donna, who 
has become a member of the staff of the 
Conservatory of Music, reached the city 
last week. Miss Baur gave a dinner for 
her Saturday evening, at which Miss 
Tracey was presented to a group of the 
city’s most prominent patrons of art and 
music. 

The many admirers of Theodore Bohl- 
mann are anticipating with much pleas- 
ure his lecture recital on Oct. 22. His 
subject will be “Wagner and Liszt in the 
Service of Religion.” Mr. Bohlmann will 
be assisted by George Leighton and John 
A. Hoffmann and the boy choir of the 
Sacred Heart Church, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Hoffmann. 

_ William Kraupner, pianist, of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music, is pre- 
paring a program devoted to the works 
of modern composers, with especial em- 
phasis on Korngold. The recital is sched- 
uled for early in November. 

Among the members of the faculty of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
who last week resumed work are Mrs. 
Frederick Huntington, Amalie Staff, of 
the piano department, and Helen May 
Curtis, teacher of expression and dra- 
matic art. 

During the coming season Philip 
Werthner will give talks on composers 
at the Walnut Hills Music School. These 
short addresses will be illustrated music- 
ally by himself at the piano, by Mrs. 
Dell Kendall Werthner, who is one of the 
best known sopranos of Cincinnati, and 
by a group of her pupils. 

The first meeting of the chorus and 
orchestra of the Cincinnati College of 
Music took place last week. Both organ- 
izations have been considerably enlarged. 
The chorus will continue to meet under 
the direction of Louis Victor Saar, while 
Johannes Miersch will continue to direct 
the orchestra. A good feature in con- 
nection with this orchestra is that it is 
not confined in its membership to stu- 
dents of the College of Music, but is open 
to pupils of other teachers. 

The Germanistic Society of Chicago 
has engaged Hans Schroeder, baritone, 
and Louis Victor Saar, pianist, for a lec- 
ture, Nov. 2, Mr. Schroeder to sing a 
group of twelve Brahms songs with Mr. 
Saar at the piano. The latter will de- 
liver the lecture. 

Grace Gardner, who is well known in 
New York and who during her short resi- 
dence in Cincinnati, has built up a large 
class successfully, has opened her studio 
in Odd Fellows Temple. She has just 
received a handsome portrait from Mme. 
Gadski, who has been singing Miss Gard- 
ner’s “Spring Song” on her recital pro- 
grams. 

















CONCERT TOUR 
FOR MME. KALNA 

















Mme. Kalna, the Dramatic Soprano, as “Donna Anna” in Mozart’s “Don Giovanni 


ME. KALNA, the noted dramatic 
soprano, whose arrival in this 
country, after a distinguished career in 
operatic and concert circles abroad was 
recorded in MusicAL AMERICA recently, 
is being booked for a concert tour in the 
United States by her manager Bruce 
Webster. Mme. Kalna is represented in 
the accompanying illustration as Donna 
Anna in Mozart’s “Don Giovanni,” a role 


which she sang with noteworthy success 
during her gastspiel tours in Germany. 
Berlin critics referred to her persona- 
tion in terms of high praise. She has 
also sung the réle of Donna Anna with 
marked success in Elberfeld, Rostock, 
Zwickau, Frankfurt, etc., and the great 
aria, “O crudele,” in orchestral concerts 
at Kurhaus Wiesbaden, Mainz and 
Frankfurt am Main. 





The Alpha Chapter of the Mu Phi 
Epsilon Society, which is a member of 
the National Music Federation, has ar- 
ranged a series of morning musicales at 
the Hotel Sinton. On Oct. 26 an Amer- 
ican program will be given; Dec. 17, a 
Christmas program; Jan. 18, a children’s 
program; Feb. 29, a program relating to 
seasons; April 4, a program of bird 
songs, and in May a convention program. 
The patronesses for the series are Bertha 
Baur, Mrs. Louis Victor Saar, Mrs. Ster- 
ling, Mrs. Adolph Hahn, Nellie Davis, 
Mrs. Maurice Joseph and Mary Venable. 

Louise Church, who is president of the 
Alpha Chapter of the Beta Pi Omega Sor- 
ority, headed the receiving line at a tea 
given at the College of Music in honor of 
the chapter. Assisting were Mrs. John 
Sage, Helen Hinkle, Mrs. Alois Bart- 


schmidt, Bertha Gantvoort, Anna Heiser, 
Elizabeth Hulick, Dorothy Brown, Julia 
Church, and others. 

There was a large attendance at the 
reception and smoker given by the mem- 
bers of the Eta Chapter of the Sinfonia 
Fraternity at the College of Music Tues- 
day evening. An interesting musical pro- 
gram was given by a quartet, including 
Daniel Burke and Vernon McFee, tenors; 
Clancey Parker and Vernon Sebring, 
basses, and by Ellis Ryley, tenor; Rob- 
ert McClellan, baritone, and Wyatt Chap- 
man, bass. William Morgan Knox played 
several violin solos and Augustus O. Palm 
interpreted three of his new compositions 
for piano. The Chapter will enter- 
tain the national delegates at the Cincin- 
nati convention to be held the last of 
December. A. Be Be 


BALTIMORE CHOOSES 
ITS OFFICIAL SONG 


Contest for Best Setting of Suc- 
cessful Poem by McKinsey 
Now Opened 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 1.—The prize of $250 
for the best poem in the contest for an 
official Baltimore song has been awarded 
to Folgar McKinsey, the “Bentztown 
Bard” of The Sun. The poem committee, 
of which Frederick R. Huber is chair- 
man, announced its decision at a dinner 
given by Mayor Preston, and, when the 
poem had been read and the envelope 
bearing the author’s mark of recognition 
opened, there was much rejoicing that 
the selection had fallen upon a local poet. 

The official Baltimore song which after 
Jan. 1 next will be heard throughout the 
land, is as follows: 

Here the stately Calvert flourished, 

Here the guns of England roared ; 

Here the old defenders thundered, 

As they charged with gun and sword. 

Here the starry banner glistened 

In“the sunshine of the sea 
In that dawn of golden vision 
That awoke the soul of Key 
Here are hearts that beat forever 
Kor the city we adore; 

Here are lips that sing thy praises, 

galtimore, our Baltimore! 

Here the clipper ships of glory 

Brought the cargoes of their day 

From the ports of seven oceans, 

Homing white-winged up the bay; 

Here the statesman and the tradesman 

And the artist and the priest 
Came to found a beauteous city, 
And to flourish and to feast. 

Here are hearts that beat forever 
Kor the city we adore; 

Here are lips that sing thy praises, 
Baltimore, our Baltimore! 

Here the charm of parks and gardens 
Gave the spirit of the home; 

Here the sailor found a harbor 
Krom the danger of the foam; 

Here the temples have been builded 
And a new life fills the mart 

Softly tempered by the romance 
Of the spirit and the heart. 

Here are hearts that beat forever 
Kor the city we adore; 

Here are lips that sing thy praises, 
Baltimore, our Baltimore! 


In announcing the selection, the com- 
mittee made this statement: 

“In the selection of a municipal song 
the judges have been influenced by sev- 
eral important conditions. It was clear 
that the successful verses must be of such 
character that they could be readily set 
to music; simple enough to be easily 
learned and sung, especially by school 
children; distinctively applicable to Bal- 
timore, rather than an expression of civic 
patriotism; a community song, rather 
than an expression of individual feeling; 
in tone neither trivial nor over-serious, 
but suited to popular use. A song that 
failed in any one of these characteristics, 
no matter how meritorious in regard to 
others, must yield to one which met all 
the conditions.” 

The contest for composers of a suit 
able setting for Folger McKinsey’s verses 
will be opened next week. The rules 
governing this contest are obtainable 
from Frederick R. Huber, 17 Mt. Vernon 
Place, Baltimore. The musical contest 
will be open to every American-born or 
naturalized citizen. The setting must be 
for a soprano voice with piano accom- 
paniment; it must not be more than an 
octave and a third in range and must 
contain no reminiscent phrases. The 
contest will close Dec. 1, 1915, and the 
prize ($250) will be awarded Jan. 1, 1916. 
The judges will be Harold Randolph, 
director of the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music; John Itzel, conductor and com- 
poser, and Henrietta Baker Low, former 
superintendent of music in the public 
schools of Baltimore. F’. C. B. 
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EXIT TOSCANINI 


The die is cast, and Signor Toscanini will not return 


to the Metropolitan Opera. 


A waiting world will at 


last be at rest on this great and long suspended issue. 
Events of this nature are apt to create a dispropor- 








tionate amount of speculation, comment and disturbance. 
Too many persons incline to let the leavetakings of the 
great lead them to pessimistic forecasts of the future. 
Toscanini is indeed a most wonderful conductor; he has 
contributed vastly to the operatic brilliance of New 
York, and no successor can be expected to fill precisely 
the place left vacant by him, considering his highly 
individualized qualities. But opera goes on forever. 
It depends on the greatness of no individual, whether 
on the stage or in the orchestra. When one leading 
individual steps out a prolific humanity is always ready 
to put somebody else in his place who, in his own way, 
will maintain the high spirit of leadership. 

Mr. Polacco, who succeeds Mr. Toscanini, is a man 
of proven abilities, and his installation leaves no doubt 
in the public mind as to the excellent quality of operatic 
musical direction which it will have at his hands. 


HUCKLEBERRY FINN AS MUSICIAN 
Blanche Greenland, writing in a recent issue of 
MusIcAL AMERICA, is much worried over the fact that 
the public is being “endangered,” as she terms it, and 
crushed into becoming “musical perverts,’ by the 
musical faker who provides the lawless weaving of 
classic and ragtime which is served up to us as an 
accompaniment to the movies. It is, to say the least, 
an appalling blend, like unto nothing in the heavens 
above nor in the earth beneath. 

And yet, as one reflects upon it, this movie minstrelsy 
does appear, after all, to have something in common 
with a certain national trait which is not justly to be 
regarded wholly as anathema. It is the trait which has 
given birth to those peculiarly American productions, 
“Huckleberry Finn” and “A Yankee at the Court of 
King Arthur.” Have we not heard Rubinstein’s 
“Melody in F” and Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song” 
ad nauseam their original form? Are not these tunes 
themselves tired to death of being played over and over 
the same dreary old way forevermore? Is it not 
rational to suppose that they would themselves rebel 
some day, like Chesterton’s street that rebelled at being 
walked over and seen in the same monotonous fashion 
every day for forty years by a certain methodical 
banker’s clerk? Is not the imp of the perverse bred 
spontaneously in the fingers of their performers after 
all these weary years of dull repetition? 

Like Mark Twain’s immortal Huck we dismiss the 
accumulated custom and convention of the hoary old 
world at a puff, and like his “Yankee,” we toot our 
“Dixie” in the face of the solemn bards of eld. It 
doesn’t hurt us much, and it is a wonderful promoter 
of digestion and elasticity of the spirit. Despite all this 
ribaldry at the expense of an august and ancient 
classicism, the same people which indulges in it is at 
the same time building up a new, adequate and serious 
art of music for itself. Its salvation does not depend 
half so much on its clinging to an ancient culture as 
on its power to break away from it. Let the public 
have its musical laugh, which the movies afford it, even 
if it leads the good folk, for the nonce, far from the 
“lullabies,” which Miss Greenland sighs for, “of Mozart, 
Schubert, Brahms and Carrie Jacobs Bond.” 





A SHADOWY MILLION 


A correspondent of MUSICAL AMERICA not long since 
asked, in a letter which was printed in the paper, for 
suggestions as to the best way in which a million 
dollars might be spent for musicians, or, presumably, 
for the general cause of music and musicians. Replies 
to the query have been surprisingly infrequent. 
Another correspondent suggests—and most likely he is 
correct in his supposition—that the reason for this is 
that the propounder of the matter asked a mere hypo- 
thetical question. If the latter had stated that there 
was an actual million waiting to be spent for this pur- 
pose, he surmises, the answers would have been numer- 
ous and explicit. 

It would be easy to point a cynical moral from this 
circumstance. And, no doubt, it is true that if the 
reality of practical benefits had been discerned as a 
possibility for the most successful answer of the ques- 
tion, some persons would have been prompted to respond 
from such dubious motives. Human nature, in a cross- 
section, however, is scarcely so given over to unworthy 
motives as to compel one to suppose that answers to 
this question were not forthcoming merely because there 
seemed little hope of personal interest being served. 

Americans are practical in ideal and altruistic, as well 
as in merely personal, ways. There are many persons 
of sincerely altruistic character who would unquestion- 
ably have leaped forward at once with admirable sug- 
gestions had there appeared even a slight hope that the 
suggestions were actually to be carried out. Simply, 
they did not want to bestir themselves and work out an 
elaborate scheme worthy of so great a support, merely 
to gratify the apparent whim of someone who wanted a 
hypothetical question answered. Probably they were 
right in remaining silent under the circumstances. From 
the higher as well as the lower standpoint the matter 
was not presented practically to a race which insists on 
the practical. 





In the light of subsequent events the prospectus is- 
sued by the Metropolitan at about this season every year 
tends to become more or less stultified before the ap- 
proach of April. Experienced operagoers know this, yet 
the new announcement is always received with a show of 
great interest. While we may, doubtless, discount in 
advance some of the fair promises proffered by the list 
given out last Monday it will nevertheless be found to 
contain enough attractive matter to intimate an operatic 
season as varied and enticing as the two or three preced- 
ing ones. True, although we are not looking for the 


fulfillment of the annually reiterated prophecy about 
Debussy “House of Usher” and “Devil in the Belfry,” 
the prospect of “Goyescas,” “Prince Igor,” “Pécheur’s 
de Perles” and the great Russian Ballet holds forth 





great allurement; while in the listed revivals (even 
assuming that only a few will be done) the new singers 
and conductors and—heaven be praised—the new stage 
manager for German opera we find matter for com- 
fortable rejoicing. 
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American Tenor Dons Scottish Garb 


John Barnes Wells, the popular American tenor, and 
Mrs. Wells were among the artist participants in the 
pageant held recently in the home of Mrs. Finley 
Shepard at Roxbury, N. Y. The camera records the 
couple as they appeared on the occasion, Mr. Wells 
being garbed in typical Scottish costume. 


Macmillen—Francis Macmillen, the noted violinist, 
who declared in a recent interview published in the 
New York Sun that equal suffrage would be re- 
sponsible for the development of a woman Beethoven 
or Wagner in music, will cast his vote this fall in 
favor of the suffrage cause. 


_ Goodson—No foreign artist has enjoyed her vacation 
in America more than Katharine Goodson, the famous 
English pianist. Miss Goodson knows America as well 
as any artist who visits these shores. This last summer 
she has spent touring the New England States. She 
is much interested in American literature, and has made 
it a point to visit the homes of Whittier, Longfellow, 
Hawthorne, Poe, Irving and other American writers. 


_ Persinger—Louis Persinger, the distinguished vio- 
linist, carries about with him wherever he goes an odd 
little harbinger of good fortune. It is a small bronze 
figure of Buddha, and has occupied a place of honor 
in Mr. Persinger’s affections through a dozen event- 
ful years. For more than three centuries it occupied 
a niche near the innermost shrine of a temple in 
Peking, but at the time of the Boxer uprising, in 1900, 
the place was sacked and the tiny. Buddha disappeared. 
How it came into Persinger’s possession, the violinist 
does not divulge. 





Heyman—Among the treasured photographs which 
accompany Katherine Heyman, the pianist, on her 
travels is one bearing in a bold and scrawling hand the 
inscription, “To my dear Little Heyman from her 
affectionate M. de N.” This is the signature of the 
beloved Mary Anderson, the noted actress, whom Miss 
Heyman frequently visits in her beautiful home in 
Worcestershire. Besides photographs of notables, a 
few special books are also to be found on Miss Heyman’s 
table, presentation copies of poems by Ezra Pound, by 
Sir Gilbert Parker and by a member of the Russian 
Douma. 


Mason—Car] Venth, the conductor, in the Fort Worth 
Record, gives an account of a “Day in the Golden Gate 
City,” in which he pens this appreciation of Redfern 
Mason, music critic of the San Francisco Examiner: 
“Looking at Mason, you would certainly believe him 
to be all soul. We usually consider English people cold 
and not exceptionally musical. But this particular 
Englishman is all heart and kindness, and as for music, 
why, he lives, eats, and dreams music. What under- 
standing of humanity and willingness to help. What 
catholic taste. What erudite knowledge. Anton Seidl 
once wrote for me on his photograph, ‘Per aspera ad 
astra.’ Verily, in Mason I have found the ‘astra’ of 
musical critics.” 


Howard—During the stay of Kathleen Howard and 
Clarence Whitehill in Seattle as soloists before the 
recent bankers’ convention the two artists were the 
guests of their friends, Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Karl 
Struve, whose home contains many affectionately in- 
scribed photographs of renowned musicians from al! 
parts of the world, who have found a warm welcome 
and a gracious hospitality for the “wandering minstrel,” 
as one of the artists expressed it. 
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HY do all the prima donnas love the 
part of Madama Butterfly? The 
reason is not far to seek, alleges Alger- 
non St. John Brenon in the New York 
Morning Telegraph. He explains: 


“Cio-Cio-San” is on the stage throughout 
the opera, soliciting and obtaining the tears 
of the audience in copious and sympathetic 
floods. The more ungainly and corporeal the 
prima donna, the more anxious she is to play 
that slender and broken lily. Only the other 
day one of them asked me to use my influ- 
ence with George Maxwell and the Casa Ri- 
cordi to get her the réle. She had a figure 
like a gasworks, with a pair of Salem-made 
corsets on. But she said she had the soul if 
not the body of a “Butterfly.” But no one 
could see her soul. 

* * * 


The Telegraph’s composite “Beau 
Broadway” comments on the announce- 
ment that Superintendent Hugh Brown 
of the Metropolitan has had all the elec- 
tric wiring of the overa house ripped out 
and “replaced with the latest devices.” 
Says “Beau” (probably in this case Mr. 
Brenon) : 

Has Hugh, our Scots friend, found any 
of the wires pulled in the past by the 
prima donnas? And in this regard what 
are the latest devices? 

+ *« * 

“| hear the composer of that new comic 
opera has just undergone a terrible opera- 
tion.” 

“What was it?” 

“His second act was cut out.” 

* * * 


For the second time in a few weeks 
we find Carrie Jacob Bond’s best known 
song among the current quips: 

“The band played ‘A Perfect Day’ at the 
ball park.’’ . 

“Any particular reason?’ 


“Yes, our team won and there were no 
errors on either side.’’-—Pittsburgh ‘‘Post.”’ 


* * * 


And from the same journal we glean 
this light on the woes of a theatrical 
“angel”: 

“I hear you are now a producer of 
comic opera.” 

“Yes; and the term ‘producer’ is high- 
ly appropriate.” 

“How so?” 

“Somebody is always calling on you 
to produce.” 

* * * 


“The worst of coaxing people to sing,” 
said Gaunt N. Grimm, “is that they usu- 
ally yield to the earnest solicitation of 
their friends and accept the nomination.” 

—From Judge. 
* ¢ @ 


From the columns of the Diapason we 
cull this example of technical organ 
humor: 


Dear Mr. Editor: 
for itself: 

First visitor (upon hearing duplex organ 
for first time)—‘‘The great organ has a swell 
tone, hasn’t it?’’ 


The following speaks 
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Second visitor—‘‘Yes, and the tone of the 
swell is simply great.” 

Third sufferer—‘‘The echo organ sounds 
like a great choir.” 

All three admitted that the pedal had too 


much echo. 
—ENTHUSIAST. 
* * * 
And this from Town Topics (we 
recommend a month’s solitary confine- 
ment for the perpetrator) : 


Polly (coming out of country church) 
—‘‘I wonder why that organist plays so 
awfully loud?’ 

Molly—‘‘It must be because he has on 
a crash suit.” 

* * * 


While on the subject of organists we 
are told by a prominent member of that 
profession, Richard Keys Biggs, of an 
occasion several years ago in Michigan, 
when a certain church quartet was pre- 
paring to give a concert of sacred music, 
including the “Hallelujah Chorus” from 
“The Messiah.” The quartet was to be 
assisted by a local body of singers. 


Here is what the local paper an- 
nounced: 
“The quartet of the ————— Church 


will give a sacred concert, etc. They will 
be assisted by the Hallelujah Chorus.” 
* * * 

While Willie’s father was entertain- 
ing the guests by singing, “’Tis Love 
That Makes the World Go ’Round,” 
Willie retired behind a screen with his 
father’s half-smoked cigar. 

When the applause subsided, one of the 
guests noticed that Willie was looking 
far from well. 

“Good gracious, Willie! 
matter?” cried his mother. 
you’ve been smoking.” 

“°Tain’t that,” replied the _ pallid 
Willie. “If what father’s been singin’ 
about is true, I—I reckon I’m in love.” 

*K * a 

The New York Tribune has been hav- 
ing a lot of fun over the flamboyant pub- 
licity methods of vaudeville as applied 
to the engagement of Guido Ciccolini at 
the Palace Theater. Here is an exhibit 
in the case: 


What’s the 
“T believe 


Golden-throated tenors there have been 
before, but the throat of Ciccolini has 
been examined by prospectors from. the 
United States Assay Office and found to con- 
When 
the singer arrived in America the customs 
authorities at first classified him under the 
head of jewelry, and endeavored to collect a 
60 per cent duty. 


Two days later came this: 


Announcement is made by the Palace 
Theater that Ciccolini, the $3,500 golden- 
throated tenor, will be kept in the safe with 
the gross receipts between performances at 
the Palace next week 


And on the following day: 


A system of phonographs will be arranged 
in the Palace Theater to record all his notes 
during his engagement there next week, as 
each one will be worth $37.86. 


After one more day: 

For his first week at the Palace the peer- 
less tenor will receive only $3,500, but there- 
after his stipend will be $5,000. Efforts are 
now being made by the allied bankers to 
have the Italian held in this country as se- 
curity of the $500,000,000 loan. Following 
yesterday’s boost in salary, Ciccolini left the 
Keith offices in a taxicab and happened to 
warble a bar of “Madame Butterfly.” Ac- 
cording to the driver of the cab, the meter 
jumped $528.94. 

x = *@ 


A typically British yarn, which we 
reprint from that champion reprinter, 
London Tit-Bits, concerns a man not un- 
known in musical circles. He is rather 
proud of his vocal abilities. Recently he 
attempted in public to sing “The Owl.” 
A friend afterward remarked that the 
music was not suitable to his compass, 
and that he should get it in the key of C. 
Our friend immediately marched off to 
a music shop and announced: 

“IT want ‘The Owl’ in C.” 

“Very sorry,” replied the salesman, 
“we have not got ‘The Howling Sea,’ 
but we can do you ‘Rocked in the Cradle 
of the Deep.’” 


Profit Sharing 


| ee upwards of a quarter of a century Steinway 
& Sons have been pursuing the policy of sharing 


their profits with the buying public. 


The gradual 


increase of their output and resources, coupled with 
the concentration of their plants and employment of 
the most modern methods of manufacturing, have en- 
abled Steinway & Sons to produce and sell their 


pianos at a lower rate than ever. 


A new small grand 


piano (5 ft. 6 in.) in a mahogany case at the ex- 
tremely low figure of $750 is the splendid result. 
Thus the great problem of giving the best article at 
the most reasonable cost has been successfully solved. 
Steinway & Sons invite the careful inspection and 
critical examination by the public of this their latest 
great achievement in the art of pianoforte building 


STEINWAY & SONS 


Steinway Hall 
107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York 


Subway Express Station at the Door 


Popular Contralto Filling Early Engage- 
ments After an Active Summer 


Louise Mertens, the popular contralto, 
has completed a busy summer season at 
Ocean Grove and other Eastern resorts, 
where she sang in 
concerts, and _ has 
many engagements 
booked for this au- 
tumn. One of her 
most _ interesting 
summer. engage- 
ments was as soloist 
with Raul Perura’s 
Orchestra at the 
Hotel Essex and 
Sussex, Spring 
Lake, N. J. Car- 
dinal Gibbons and 
Archbishop’ Farley 
were present at the 
concert. 

As a member of the reorganized Cos- 
mopolitan Quartet, Miss Mertens will 
fill three engagements in New York and 
one in Newark within the next ten days. 
She has been engaged for another New 
ark concert, Nov. 18, and for one in 
Syracuse, N. Y., Dec. 16. She has al- 
ready filled several engagements this sea- 
son for private musicales in and around 


New York. 





Louise Mertens, 
Contralto 


. 
David Sapirstein and Emily Gresser in 
Concert at Carnegie Hall 


David Sapirstein, the pianist, appeared 
at his first New York concert of the 
season on Sept. 25 at Carnegie Hall. The 
occasion was a reception tendered the 
Jewish poet, S. Bloomgarden, on his re- 
turn from the Palestine, and the proceeds 
are being devoted to the Jewish war 
sufferers in the Orient. Mr. Sapirstein 
gave a masterful performance of Liszt’s 
Second Hungarian Rhapsody, the Schulz- 
Evler arrangement of Strauss’s “Beau- 
tiful Blue Danube,” the Beethoven-Bu 
soni “Ecossaises” and Liszt’s transcrip- 
tion of the quartet from “Rigoletto.” Be- 
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sides Mr. Sapirstein, Emily Gresser, the 
young violinist who recently returned 
from Berlin and who will soon give her 
New York recital, played the Wieniaw- 
ski “Légende,” a Spanish dance by Sara: 
sate and Vieuxtemp’s “Ballade et Pol- 
onaise.” Both artists were obliged to 
add several encores. 


May Peterson’s New York Recital 


May Peterson will give her first re- 
cital of the season at Atolian Hall on 
Thursday, Oct. 28. This will be Miss 
Peterson’s New York début in concert, 
and will prove of interest to Americans 
who have been hearing of Miss Peterson’s 
triumphs in Paris, where she sang lead- 
soprano roles at the Opéra Comique. 


Interesting and Inspiring 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I am pleased to renew my subscription 
to your valuable publication. I find it 
interesting and inspiring. 

Cordially, 
NETTIE GINSBERG. 

Mossyhead, Fla., Sept. 24, 1915. 
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CARRYING ON JOSEFFY’S WORK 
THE MISSION OF ROSE WOLF 











HE late Rafael Joseffy did not make 
use of the help of “vorbereiters” as 
lavishly or systematically as Leschetizky. 
He did, however, avail himself more or 
less of the help of three or four assist- 
ants, artists who had enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of his tuition and who, in turn, 
revealed the pedagogical gift. Preemi- 
nent among these is Rose Wolf, whose 
coéperation with the famed master ex- 
tended over an extremely lengthy period 
and who is about to open her Steinway 
Hall studio to confront one of the busiest 
seasons of her enviable career. 
Mrs. Wolf is not disposed to talk freely 


about herself and her success. Joseffy 
pupils, nevertheless, are outspoken in 
their tributes to the skill with which this 
remarkable woman guided them through 
the most devious pathways of technical 
acquisition and laid foundations upon 
which they might build with splendid 
surety ‘the whole edifice of a pianistic 
career. Herself superlatively gifted, she 
might readily have secured the highest 
distinction on the concert platform had 
not the spectre of ill health intervened. 
Possibly it was for the best. Pianists of 
the first order are sufficiently plentiful; 
not so great teachers. At any rate, 
Joseffy quickly recognized the extraor- 
dinary gifts of the girl who came to him 
fresh from Russia and Rubinstein a 
number of years ago. She moved him to 
tears with her performance of Mendels- 
sohn’s G Minor Concerto. And in later 
years, after she had been his pupil and 
had become his esteemed collaborator and 
assistant, she elicited from him a con- 
fession to the effect that, until he had 
heard her accomplish the feat, he had 
thought that only Rosenthal possessed the 


technique requisite to Liszt’s “Don Juan” 
Fantasie. 

Mrs. Wolf was born in Moscow. In 
spite of the handicap of poverty, she ob- 
tained a musical education of exemplary 
thoroughness, pursuing theoretical and 
pianistic studies with extreme assiduity. 
“At first my piano teacher was a pupil of 
Henselt,” she relates, “and afterwards 
I came under the guidance of Rubinstein. 
With the necessity of helping my mother, 
father and young brothers the struggle 
was no easy one and it continued for long 
even after we had come to America. I 
played before Mr. Joseffy and he offered 
to take me as a pupil. 

“My ambition drew me to the concert 
stage. I have, in fact, done considerable 
playing. But when I purposed to de- 
vote myself entirely to it the crash came. 
I practised without moderation, without 
sense. For eight, ten, even twelve and 
fourteen hours I remained at the piano 
without as much as a moment’s relaxa- 
tion. I did not even trouble about dress- 
ing in the morning. On rising I would 
put on a wrapper and hasten to the in- 
strument, there to remain till I was 
forcibly dragged away from it. Well, 
first the neighbors complained and then, 
of a sudden, my health gave way. The 
doctor prescribed absolute rest. I had 
to give up my music for a year and all 
form of emotional excitement. Had I 
but taken the advice of Rubinstein, I 
should have been able to fulfill my am- 
bition; for in regard to practising he in- 
variably laid down the rule of half-hour 
periods, with intervening half hours of 
rest. To-day I appreciate the value of 
that principle, and I apply it to all my 
pupils. However, I love teaching and I 
am conscious of possessing essential qual- 
ifications for it.” 

None appreciated these qualifications 
in Mrs. Wolf better than Joseffy himself. 


He valued her advice and opinions great- 
ly on all matters and his published book 
of technical exercises owes vastly more 
to her than may generally be a. 





OKLAHOMA CITY CONCERT 


Faculty of Musical Art Institute in 
Artistic Program 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., Sept. 27.— 
The Musical Art Institute of this city 
gave its first faculty concert Thursday 
evening, Sept. 23. The three new mem- 
bers of the faculty gave the program, 
which was indeed a success. Frances 
Biese, who heads the ’cello department, 
played most effectively numbers of Heg- 
ner, Golterman and an arrangement of 
Wagner’ s “Evening Star.” Her accom- 
paniments were played ably by Merle 
McCarty. Marjorie Bruner of the ex- 
pression department, appeared in scenes 
from “Romeo and Juliet” and other offer- 
ings. Charles Haubiel, new head of the 
piano department, appeared twice on the 
program. He had appeared here three 
years ago with Jaroslav Kocian, and his 
playing was found to have developed 
markedly since that time. Three Etudes 
of Chopin, Op. 10, impressively played, 
were followed by an Elegy, composed by 
the pianist, which gave expression to a 
poetic sensibility. Mr. Haubiel gave an 
excellent rendition of Liszt’s “Taran- 
telle.” 

The Jewish New Year and Day of 
Atonement services at Temple B’nai Yis- 
roel were most interesting and impres- 
sive, under the competent direction of 
Rowland D. Williams. Miss Post, the 
organist, acquitted. herself eee 


A Pleasure to Have It 


To the Editor of MusICcCAL AMERICA: 


I inclose check for a year’s subscrip- 
tion. It is a pleasure to have your in- 
teresting and instructive magazine. 

Sincerely, 
CLARKE S. LAMPTON. 

Louisville, Ky., Sept. 29, 1915. 





HERBERT’S NEWEST OPERETTA 


“The Princess Pat” Has Its Premiére in 
New York 


Victor Herbert’s latest addition to his 
lengthy list of operettas had its first 
New York hearing at the Cort Theater 
on Wednesday evening of last week. It 
is “The Princess Pat” and was made 
especially to fit the measure of Eleanor 
Painter, the American soprano, who 
after her grand opera career in Berlin, 
appeared last season in comic opera in 
this country. Of the personal success 
of Miss Painter there could be little 
question last week. The young woman 
possesses the advantages of a captivating 
personality, grace as an actress, skill as 
a dancer and a voice which, though it 
seemed to lack some of the freshness and 
resonance it had a year ago, is never- 
theless of pleasant quality. Eva Fallon, 
Joseph Lertora and others gave her com- 
petent support. 

The audience was hearty in its wel- 
come of the work, though the libretto, by 


Henry Blossom, is conventional and 
singularly deficient in humor. Mr. 
Herbert’s score has fewer  conceits 


of clever workmanship than the delect- 
able “Sweethearts” of two years past, 
though the instrumentation is at all 
points characteristic and excellent. Melo- 
dically, while typical of its composer, it 
derives largely from things he has writ- 
ten before. Mr. Herbert conducted the 
excellent orchestra at the premiére and 
made a speech of thanks after the sec- 
ond act. | Ae A 





American Organ Players’ Club to Offer 
Recital Series in Philadelphia School 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 3.—The directors 
of the American Organ Players’ Club are 
arranging a series of concerts to be given 
under the auspices of the Board of Edu- 
cation in the Central High School. Use 
of accompanying instruments and vocal 
solos will be freely called for. There 
are to be six recitals, one on the first 
Thursday of each month, beginning in 
November. 
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LILLIAN ABELL T=ACHEEOF,tgN- 


Pupil of Harold Bauer 
Studio, « 201 W. 108th St., New York. Tel. 7553 River 


MRS, CARL ALVES 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
48 West 90th Street, New York 
The American Institute of Applied Music 
30th season begins Sept. 29. 


212 West 59th Street, New York City. 
Tel. 2329 Columbus. 


American Progressive Piano School 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, Director. Complete Prac- 
tical and Theoretical Course. Quarterly Examina- 
tions; Certificate; Partial Scholarships; Prospectus. 
M. H. Burtis, Sec’y, 114 W. 72d St.. N. Y. 


THE ARENS VOCAL STUDIO 


308 West 56th Street, New York 
“BEL CANTO” in all its Branches 
Fall Term begins October Ist 
Send 12c. c. for . Booklet: “My Vocal Method.’ 


Mme, ELLA BACKUS-BEH 


Teacher of Merle Tillotson Alcock, 
Bechtel Alcock, tenor—Refers to Mme. 


Applications made at 4 West 91st St., N. Y 


EMANUEL BALABAN 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
2065 Ryer Ave., Bronx, N. ..C. Tel. 742 Fordham. 


FREDERIC D, BLAUVELT Susi 


TENOR 
Concert Victor Maurel Method 


Orange 1573R 115 Park Ave., East Orange, N. J. 


FLORENCE BJORNSTADE 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Theory and History of Music, 80 W. 
New York City. Tel. 8799 Riverside. 




















Teacher of Piano 
and Voice 

contralto and 

Louise Homer 


Tel. 9689 Rive 








Recital 





Classes in 
94th St., 


WALTER L. BOGERT 


President National Association Teachers of Singing, 


1915. President N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Asso 
ciation, 1913. Teacher of Singing, 114 West 72nd 
Street, New York City. (Tuesdays and Fridays.) 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 


BARITONE 


Teacher of Singing 
STUDIO, 


668 WEST END AVE., NEW YORK 
By appointment only 


JEANNETTE GAZEAUX 


FRENCH DICTION for SINGERS 
114 W. 72nd Street, New York 
FABRI COLLEGIUM EMMA ——— 

248 WEST 72d STREET 


Telephone Columbus 1894 
VOICE, PIANO, VIOLIN, LANGUAGES 


ELIZABETH GLARK-SLEIGHT 


817 WEST END AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Telephone 9180 Riverside 











/MARTHE CLODIUS 


| Dramatic Soprano. 


Concert and Instruction. Spe- 


cialist in French and German diction. 
148 W. 72nd St.. New York. Tel. 2625 Columbus. 





W. RALPH COX 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 


wines 31 Metropolitan Opera House, 


1425 Broadway, New York. 


ROSS DAVID voice suitpine 


The Rutland, 256 West 57th St., New York | 
Tel Conn. 


MARY HISSEM DE MOSS soprano 





Address, personally 106 West 90th Street, New York | 


Telephone, 3552 River. 





WILLA J, FALK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Address, 292 W. 92d Street 
Telephone: 6919 Riverside 


JESSIE G, FENNER 


Mezzo-Soprano—Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
Telephone 1274 Bryant 


SUE HARVARD SOPRANO 


; Concert—Oratorio—Recital 
King Edward Apartments, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HARRY GILBERT . accompanist 


415 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone 3037 Columbus. 


H. R, HUMPHRIES (Voice Specialist) 


Teacher of VOICE PRODUCTION AND THE ART 
OF SINGING 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concert and Oratorio, 
Schuyler Arms, 307 West 98th St., New York. 


MINNA KAUFMANN 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION—Lehmann Methods 
CONCERTS and RECITALS 
HOLLY, Secretary. Studio, 866-867 Carnegie Hall, New York 


K if AN K TEACHER OF 
SINGING 

8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Ber- 

lin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 


Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York. 


MISS LAMPREY, Accompanist 














The Wellington, 7th Ave. & 56th St. 
Tel. 1066 Circle. 
Available with violinist and singer for Clubs, Musi 
ecales, Concerts. 


MARIE STONE LANGSTON 


CONTRAL Joie Oratorio—Concert—Recitals 
Address: 3301 Hamilton Street, Philadelphia 


Dr. FRANKLIN LAWSON, Tenor 


VOICE SPECI ALIST 


Aeolian Hall. Tel. 6244 Bryant. New York 





New York | 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE 


TEACHER OF 
53 West 86th St. 


SINGING 
New York 
7493 Schuyler. 


Telephone, 
TEACHER 


FLORENCE E. He MARVIN oFSCHER 


New York Studio: 133 East 34th Street 
Brooklyn Studio: 75 Willow Street 
Refers by permission to Dr, Holbrook Curtis and Riccardo Martin 
DIRECTOR OF 


ANNE McDONOUGH THE CHORAL UNION 


AND MAIN LINE CHORAL SOCIETY. 
Sight Singing. Teachers’ Course. 
1723 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


FLORENCE McMILLAN 


COACH—ACCOMPANIST 











68 West 82nd St., New York. 
Tel. 10013 Se huyler. 
PIANIST and ACCOMPANIST 
415 West 57th St., New York. 


Tel. Columbus 3037 


MRS, LAURA E, MORRILL 


SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE—Studio: 
Hotel Majestic, 72d. St. and Central Park West, 
New York. 








GEORGE E. SHEA oF paris 


THE ONLY WAY TO SING 
545 West 111th Street, New York 


LUDWIG SCHMITT-FABRI 


CONDUCTOR AND VOICE SPECIALIST. 
1414 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., and 16 
___Penn nnsyly ania . Avenue, Atlantic City. 


6. HOWA HOWARD SCOTT ACCOMPANIST 


and COACH 


So. 











260 West 57th Street - - New York 
Telephone: Circle 2620. 
AUTHOR OF “THE LOST 
W. Warren Shaw “°° Ven wee 
(Synopsis sent upon request) 
Voice Specialist—Opera, Oratorio and Concert 
Philadelphia Studio, 47 So. 17th St. 


New York Studio, 154 W. 72nd St. 


MARY PATTERSON SHELTON 


PIANISET—ACCOMPANIST 
111 Montague St., B’klyn. Tel. 


HERBERT FOSTER SPRAGUE 


Organist and Choir Master, Trinity Church 
ORGAN RECITALS. 


( Wednesdays) 


Main 237 party M 





Toledo, O. 








LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Wed. and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York. 
Mail Address: 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn, 


MME, MATJA NIESSEN-STONE 


Formerly with the Metropolitan and Boston Opera 
Companies. and nine years leading teacher at Insti- 
tute of Musical Art, New York. Address 151 West 
72d St., New York. Tel. 9619 Columbus. 


ANNA WARE POOLE <== 


‘Life, Death and Sheninection a Trilogy for Tenor 
or Soprano, and *‘The Water Wheel’’ a rondo caprice 
for the piano. Denton, Cottier & Daniels, Publish- 
ers, Buffalo, N. Y. 

PIANIST 


WILLIAM REDDICK  X!234Faxrsz 


Now on Tour with Alice Nielsen. 
Hotel Wellington, 56th St. and 7th Ave., New York 


CARL M. ROEDER teacher oF prano 


Studio: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Phone: ae 2 ommmen 
Residence: 423 East 140th St., N. 
Phone: 940 W. Melrose 


STAHLSCHMIDT 


All branches of voice production for the singing or 
speaking artist. 
257 West 86th Street, New York. 


MR. and MRS, EDMUND SEVERN 


VOICE, VIOLIN, PIANO, THEORY 
131 West 56th Street 





Tel. 5910 Schuyler 








Phone Circle 440 | 


Address, Trinity Parish House, 
Conce rt Pi janist 


EDWARD E, TREUMANN ‘°v:r,Z22 


Resumes teaching Sept. 13. 
Testimonials from Emil Sauer and 
Josef Hofmann 
Studios: The ‘‘Rio Vista,’’ 21 Fort Washington Ave., 
New York. Telephone 5684 Audubon. 


HENRY GORDON THUNDER coxpucror 


The Choral Society of Philadelphia 
The Fortnightly Club of Philadelphia 


VOICE. 10 S. 18th St., 


ARTHUR TREGINA 


105 Eighth Street, S. E. 


Philadelphia. 


PIANQ HARMONY 
INSTRUMENTATION 


mszannsesssS® WASHINGTON, D, . 
VAN YORX, THEO, tenon 


STUDIOS: 21 WEST 38th STREET, NEW YORK 

3701 Greeley 

[The Van Yorx Studios will 
Summer, 


VIRGIL PIANO CONSERVATORY 


Mrs. A. M. Virgil, Director, 
ae 11 W est 68th St., New York 


CLAUDE WARFORD 


TENOR and TEACHER 


Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Telephone, Bryant 1274. 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE of Normal Singing 


MME. ANNA E. ZIEGLER, Director. 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 
1425 Broadway. Tel., Bryant 5554 


remain open this 
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PITFALLS OF ITALIAN DICTION 
ENCOUNTERED BY OUR SINGERS 








By VITO PADULA, LLD. 


HAT perfect diction is a fundamental 

factor in a professional singing 
career is well borne out by the old saying 
of the Italian singing masters, “I] canto 
é la parola cantata (Singing is the spoken 
word set to music).”  Well-nigh im- 
possible is it to sing without first learn- 
ing how to pronounce the words accord- 
ing to the rules of phonetics, which makes 
singing beautiful. It makes singing 
beautiful and perfect not only for the 
placing of the individual tone, but also 
it plays the most important part in es- 
tablishing the desired harmonious com- 
bination of sounds. This being the case 


the knowledge of correct diction is 
synonymous with tone-placing. To sing 
without a thorough knowledge of these 
rules, especially in foreign languages, is 
like building without a foundation or 
like trying to paint without a true un- 
derstanding of the relation of colors. 


Some Intricate Distinctions 


There is a common belief that Italian 
diction is very simple because the ele- 
mentary vowel sounds are so easily ac- 
quired. This is erroneous, for one has 
to consider the long and short sounds of 
the vowels, their different shades and 
qualities, mistakes in the pronouncing 
of which brings ridicule from an Italian. 
What about the division of syllables, 
which is different and in fact diametric- 
ally opposite to the corresponding in Eng- 
lish, the subtle differences in the pro- 
nunciation of diphthongs, as to whether 
the first or second vowel has to be ac- 
cented, etc.? 

Conversational Italian grammars say 
nothing about these rules. They are con- 
cerned with other and less subtle mat- 
ters. Diction for singers is an art in 
itself and a delicate one. Yet many sin- 
gers do not realize its importance. They 
have beautiful voices, they study sing- 
ing earnestly, but when they are asked 
to sing in a foreign language like the 
Italian for an operatic manager they 
experience the humiliation of being re- 
jected, often without knowing why. 
Later they learn to their sorrow that un- 


satisfactory diction in the foreign lan- 
guage in which they have essayed to 
sing has been their Waterloo. 


Example of Three Americans 


It would be idle to enter into details 
here as to the advisability of American 
perfecting themselves 


singers in the 





Vito Padula, Specialist in Italian Diction 


correct pronouncing of Italian. Three of 
my pupils, Americans who have never 
studied abroad, are members of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, Mabel 
Garrison, soprano; Helen Warrum, so- 
prano, and Paul Althouse, tenor. Their 
entire Italian training has been carried 
on under my tuition and their success 
has proved that they are not only worthy 
singers from the vocal standpoint. For 
in a company headed by an Italian man- 
ager artists whose Italian was not ex- 
cellent would scarcely be tolerated, no 
matter how splendid a voice they might 
have. Miss Garrison, who last year sang 
the réle of the Page in the “Huguenots” 
was praised by the Italian members of 
the Metropolitan for her Italian diction, 
and Mr. Althouse likewise for his sing- 
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AMONG HIS ENGAGEMENTS FOR 1915-16 ARE THE FOLLOWING 


STAR MALE SOLOIST—MAINE FESTIVAL 
OCTOBER 7-13 


BOSTON RECITAL OCT. 25: NEW YORK RECITAL NOV. 8 
CHICAGO DEC. 2: PACIFIC COAST TOUR JANUARY AND PART OF 
FEBRUARY NOW COMPLETELY BOOKED: NEW ORLEANS MAR. 27 











For Open Dates 
Apply Exclusively to 


Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 


1 West 34th St. 
NEW YORK 











' SHEPARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC, ORANGE, N. J. 


| Training School for Piano Teachers, and Public Performance. Piano Teachers’ 
| Course also by mail. Prepared by Frank H. Shepard, author of “Harmony Simpli- 
| fied,” “Key,” “Graded Lessons in Harmony,” etc. Even fine pianists do not know 
how to teach. Come and learn, or learn by correspondence. 
A. AGNES SHEPARD (Mrs. F. H.), Artist Teacher. 











GEORGE HARRIS, JR. tenor 


MANAGEMENT: 


ANTONIA SAWYER - 


1425 Broadway, New York 


ing of Dimitri in Moussorgsky’s “Boris 
Godounow,” which, in this country, is 
sung in Italian. 





San Antonio Teachers Return from Sum- 
mer’s Study 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Sept. 24.—Mary 
Hewson, one of San Antonio’s prominent 
piano teachers, has just returned from 
Naples, Me., where she spent the summer 
studying with the noted pianist, Rudolph 
Ganz. Walter Romberg, the San An- 
tonio violinist, and his wife (president 
of the San Antonio Musical Club) have 
recently returned from Chicago, where 
Mr. Romberg has been studying with 
Hugo Kortschak. At a recent perform- 
ance of the Rubinstein Sonata and other 
compositions, Mr. Romberg played with, 
more than usual breadth of tone and mu- 
sical feeling, reflecting the fruits of his 
summer’s work. C. D. M. 





Gluck-Zimbalist Family Returns to New 
York 


Mme. Alma Gluck, the soprano, and 
her husband, Efrem Zimbalist, the vio- 
linist, with their month-old baby, Maria 
Virginia, returned to New York, Sept. 30, 
from Lake George, where they spent the 
summer. Mme. Gluck again stated that 
she would not sing in public this season 
and that Mr. Zimbalist also would make 
no public appearances. 





Mr. and Mrs. Alcock in Concerts 


Merle Alcock, the American contralto, 
who has come into considerable prom- 
inence as the result of her success on a 
recent tour of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra and who will appear this week 


as a soloist at the Worcester festival, 
has been engaged to appear with her 
husband, Bechtel Alcock, the tenor, and 
Bruno Huhn, the pianist, at Morristown, 
N. J., on Oct. 15. Mr. Alcock will sing 
also on Nov. 12 in the New Amsterdam 
Theater, New York, in the British Red 
Cross benefit concert, and on Oct. 25 in 
Meriden, Conn., as soloist at a choral 
concert. 





Over Hundred Composers Represented 
on Oberhoffer Programs 


Insight into the remarkably broad ac- 
tivities of the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, conductor, 
is gained from a perusal of the recently 
published volume of its programs for its 
twelfth season. The concerts of its 
twenty-four weeks at home and of the 
eight weeks’ spring tour reach a total of 
167. In the record of works performed 
at the concerts there are listed the names 
of some 102 composers. The program 
notes form a comprehensive comment on 
the various works. 


Olive Fremstad Sings in Rochester and 
Utica 


Mme. Olive Fremstad left New York 
last Sunday for Rochester, where she 
opened the musical course on Monday, 
Jct. 4, under the auspices of the Tues- 
day Musicale. On Wednesday, Mme. 
Fremstad sang in Utica, with David 
Hochstein, the young violinist, as assist- 
ing artist, and from there continued on 
her tour to Youngstown, Urbana, Bur- 
lington, Wheeling, Lincoln, ete. She will 
return to New York early in November 
for her Aeolian Hall recital on Nov. 4. 
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Long Distance 


tour, beginning in Boston, October 
17, takes Maud Powell once again 
to Hawaii. 
Chicago 

route to the Pacific Coast, returning 
the Northwestern way. 
dates will be sent to anyone in- 
terested in a Maud Powell appear- 
ance, which could only be accepted 
en route. 
accompanies Madam Powell. 


MGR. H. GODFREY TURNER, 1400 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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CHARLES DICKENS AND THE FLUTE 








ioe peculiar passion for the flute 
manifested in Victorian days did 
not escape the attention of Charles Dick- 
ens. James T. Lightwood, an English 
writer, has compiled a book on “Charles 
Dickens and His Music,” in which the 
Dickens references to the flute naturally 
receive attention. 

“We find several references to the 
flute,” says Mr. Lightwood, “and Dick- 
ens contrives to get much innocent fun 


out of it. First comes Mr. Mell, who 
used to carry his instrument about with 
him and who, in response to his mo- 
ther’s invitation to ‘have a blow at it’ 
while David Copperfield was having his 
breakfast, made, said David, ‘the most 
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Violinist 


of whom the famous 
composer ENESCO 
says: “You know 
that I think you have 
a very real talent, 
and that you play 
immeasurably better 
than many well- 
known professionals. 
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Management: 
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dismal sounds I have ever heard pro- 
duced by any means, natural or arti- 
ficial.’ After he had finished he un- 
screwed his flute into three pieces, and 
deposited them underneath the skirts of 
his coat. 

“Dickens’s schoolmasters seem to have 
been partial to the flute. Mr. Squeers, it 
is true, was not a flautist, but Mr. 
Feeder, B.A., was, or rather he was go- 
ing to be. While little Paul Dombey 
visited his tutor’s room he saw ‘a flute 
which Mr. Feeder couldn’t play yet, but 
was going to make a point of learning, 
he said, hanging over the fireplace.’ He 
also had a beautiful little curly second- 
hand ‘key-bugle,’ which was also on the 
list of things to be accomplished on some 
future occasion; in fact, he has unlimited 
confidence in the power and influence of 
music. Here is his advice to the love- 
stricken Mr. Toots, whom he recommends 
to ‘learn the guitar, or at least the flute; 
for women like music when you are pay- 
ing your addresses to ’em, and he has 
found the advantage of it himself.’ 

“The flute was the instrument that Mr. 
Richard Swiveller took to when he heard 
that Sophy Weckles was lost to him for 
ever, ‘thinking that it was a _ good, 
sound, dismal occupation, not only in 
unison with his own sad thoughts, but 
calculated to awaken a fellow-feeling in 
the bosom of his neighbor.’ So he got 
out his flute, arranged the light and a 
small oblong music book to best advan- 
tage, and began to play ‘most mourn- 
fully.’ 

““*The air was “Away with Melan- 
choly,” a composition which, when it is 
played very slowly upon the flute, in 
bed, with the further disadvantage of 
being performed by a gentleman but im- 
perfectly acquainted with the instru- 
ment, who repeats one note a great many 
times before he can find the next, has not 
a lively effect.’ So Mr. Swiveller spent 
half the night or more over this pleas- 
ing exercise, merely stopping now and 
then to take breath and soliloquize about 


the Marchioness; and it was only after 
he had ‘nearly maddened the people of 
the house, and at both the next doors, 
and over the way,’ that he shut up the 
book and went to sleep. The result was 
that the next morning he got notice to 
quit from, his landlady, who had been in 
waiting on the stairs for that purpose 
since the dawn of day. 

“Jack Redburn, too (‘Master Humph- 
rey’s Clock’), seems to have found con- 
solation in this instrument, spending his 
wet Sundays in ‘blowing a very slow 
tune on the flute.’ There is one, and 
only one, recorded instance of this very 
meek instrument suddenly asserting it- 
self by going on strike, and that is in the 
sketch entitled ‘Private Theaters’ 
(‘Sketches by Boz’), where the amateurs 
take so long to dress for their parts that 
‘the flute says he’ll be blowed if he plays 
any more.’ 

“We must on no account forget the 
serenade with which the gentlemen 
boarders proposed to honor the Miss 
Pecksniffs. The performance was both 
vocal and instrumental, and the descrip- 
tion of the flute-player is delightful—‘It 
was very affecting, very. Nothing more 
dismal could have been desired by the 
most fastidious taste. . . . The youngest 
gentleman blew his melancholy into a 
flute. He didn’t blow much out of it, but 
that was all the better.’ After a descrip- 
tion about the singing, we have more 
about the flute: ‘The flute of the young- 
est gentleman was wild and _ fitful. 
For a long time together he seemed to 
have left off, and when it was quite set- 
tled by Mrs. Todgers and the young 
ladies that, overcome by his feelings, he 
had retired in tears, he unexpectedly 
turned up again at the very top of the 
tune, gasping for breath. He was a tre- 
mendous performer. There was no 
knowing where to have him; and exactly 
when you thought he was doing nothing 
at all, then was he doing the very thing 
that ought to astonish you most.’ ”—The 
Etude. 





The Erie (Pa.) Conservatory of Music 
opened the first week in September. Ger- 
trude Sechrist-Reincke and MHuldah 
Schuster-Schnurman have been added to 
the faculty of the vocal department. 
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—NMr. Brockway’s mentality and per- 
sonality do the rest. 
composers, operas, old and new, are 
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Spaniard Granados, which this season 
will have its first hearing at the Metro- 
politan Opera. 
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ALINE = 


‘BARENTZEN 


THE DISTINGUISHED YOUNG 
AMERICAN PIANISTE 


Miss van Barentzen plays with greate temper 
ament.—Magyarorszag, Budapest. 


Mile. Aline van Barentzen made a_ very 
successful first appearance in London at A€£olian 
Hali on Monday afternoon. Not only has she 
a technique large enough to reckon easily with 
modern demands, but her playing in Liszt’s 
transcription of Bach’s organ Fantasia and 
Fugue in G Minor, and Beethoven’s “Eroica” 
and Brahms’s Paganini variations had a virility 
and largeness of style very remarkable for her 
years, while her interpretation of Schumann’s 
**Papillons” had notable fancy and delicacy. A 
thoughtful, earnest pianist, with a clear, con 
fident technique and a delightful touch.— 
London Twmes. 
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FREE 


TO EVERY READER OF MUSICAL 
AMERICA, CURRENT ISSUE OF 
THE MUSICAL OBSERVER—JUST 
FILL IN COUPON AND MAIL 
r TO US _ 


ARTISTS 


Will find many interesting 
features in the Musical Ob- 
server, a music magazine 
(monthly) of rare value. We 
have over 20,000 subscribers 
in all parts of the United 
States and we keep them 
posted on the doings of_art- 
ists and musicians every- 
where. Let us send you a 
copy of current issue and 
show you just what we are 
doing in this line, and how 
you also could profit by 
keeping in touch with ‘our 
readers. 


TEACHERS 


Will find many departments 
maintained for their special 
benefit. Splendid articles on 
teaching, containing many 
valuable suggestions and 
good, hard, solid sense as to 
methods, ete. November issue 
will be sent for the asking. 


STUDENTS 


Will find many times the 
value of the subscription 
price in a single issue. All 
the news worth while about 
artists, teachers and musi- 
cians in general, a fine 24- 
page (full sheet music size) 
supplement of splendid Piano 
Solos, Songs, ete. (about 
twenty complete composi- 
tions), notes on the Concert 
Season, Opera, ete., and all 
you need do to receive cur- 
rent issue free, is to sign 
coupon and return it to us. 


October Contents 


Among the contents of the October 
issue are: Where Women’s Help Is 
Needed in Music (Constantin Von 
Sternberg), A Word on Voice Culture 
(Ralph Leech Sterner), Another Opin- 
ion on Women Composers (Francis 
Macmillen), Some Problems in Piano 
Teaching (Emanuel D. King, D.A.), 
Some Tendencies in Music (Arthur 
Hartmann), The Evolution of Musical 
Art (Dr. H. E. Parkhurst), Editorials, 
Round Table Department, Cadenzas 
(Louis C.: Elson’s humorous talks), 
Reproductive Art in Music (Wilbur 
Weeks), Department for String In- 
strument Players, Music Supplement 
(24 pages full sheet music size), and 
a number of smaller but most inter- 
esting and valuable articles. 


AND A HOST OF OTHER 
INTERESTING FEATURES 


Fill in Coupon for a Free Copy. 





MUSICAL OBSERVER CO., 
46 Cooper Square, 
New York. 


Send November Issue Musical Observer 
free. 


3 mos., 40c. Eight mos., $1. Yearly, $1.50 
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BERTRAM SCHWAHN 
COMPLETES TOUR OF 
EIGHTEEN STATES 














Bertram Schwahn, Baritone 


Eighteen States from New York to 
California were traversed by Bertram 
Schwahn, the popular baritone, in his 
recently completed concert tour. Mr. 
Schwahn had nearly eighty engagements 
to fill and disappointed none of his audi- 
ences. Among the cities which he vis- 
ited in his consistently successful tour 
were three in New York State, three in 
Pennsylvania, ten in Ohio, seven in _In- 
diana, eight in Michigan, two in Ken- 
tucky, three in Tennessee, two in Mis- 
sissippi, one in Louisiana, five in Texas 
(nine concerts), seven in California 
(fourteen concerts, including six in San 
Francisco), three in Oregon, five in 
Washington State, one in Idaho, one in 
Utah, two in Colorado, one in Kansas 
and one in Wisconsin. In oratorio, re- 
cital or as assisting artist, Mr. Schwahn 
has appeared at various times with such 
societies as the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, Russian Symphony Orchestra, 
Salt Lake City Festival, San Francisco 
Greek Theater, Denver Festival, Colum- 
bus (Ohio) Woman’s Club, Troy Vocal 
Society, etc. He is under the manage- 
ment of Walter Anderson. 


Find Originals of Familiar Hymns in 
Old Music Book 


WORCESTER, MAss., Sept. 25. Mrs. 
Harry N. Jenkins of Leominster recently 
found an ancient music book subtiahed 
in 1809 while rummaging through a 
trunk of family heirlooms. Among other 
interesting things, the book contained 
the names of six prominent Worcester 
citizens interested in music at that time. 
They are Samuel Austin, Amos Crandall, 
Amherst Eaton, Samuel Flagg, Jr., 
Elisha Flagg and Charles Henderson. 
The music is written with three staffs, 
the upper one for the alto, 





the middle 


for soprano or air, as the compiler desig- 
nates it, and the lower for bass, duplicate 
words being printed on either side of the 
middle staff. The book contains 190 
songs, among them being the “Hymn to 
the Trinity,” which is sung in the churches 
to-day under the name of “Come, Thou 
Almighty King,” and the music of which 
is almost identical. There is among them 
the “Song of the Nativity,” which the 
children sing at Christmas, beginning 
with the words, “Hark, the Herald An- 
gels Sing,” but the music is very differ- 
ent. One edifying hymn is called a 
“Dialog Hymn” and is first sung by the 
men, asking questions, and then by the 
women in reply. Bn. WwW. F 





PIANIST ENLARGES REPERTOIRE 


Harold Henry to Play Works of Cole 
and Morris Class—His Tour 


Harold Henry, the distinguished Amer- 
ican pianist, who will open his concert 
season with a series of recitals on the 
Pacific Coast in late October, has been 
teaching at his studio in the Fine Arts 
Building, Chicago, since his return to 
that city Sept. 2. That he may not be com- 
—e to neglect his teaching, Mr. Henry 

as arranged his time so that his long- 
est absence from Chicago will be his 
three weeks’ tour of California, Wash- 
ington and Oregon. 

Bookings have been arranged for Mr. 
Henry by his managers, Messrs. Haensel 
and Jones, in nearly every State in the 
Union and his itineraries include his an- 
nual recital appearances in New York, 
Boston and Chicago. His first Chicago 
appearance of the season will be Jan. 
17 before the members of the Amateur 
Musical Club, which engaged him for one 
of its three artists’ concerts. 

As to his programs, Mr. Henry is par- 
ticularly enthusiastic over the “Legend,” 
by Rosseter D. Cole, which was written for 
and dedicated to Mr. Henry. Another 
American composer, whose name will fig- 
ure on the Henry programs, is F. Morris 
Class. During the summer Mr. Henry 
added to his already large répertoire 
works which he has not hitherto played 


by Grieg, Scriabine, Max Reger, Schu- 
mann, Cyril Scott, Brahms and Mac- 
Dowell. He will also use on his pro- 


grams Godowsky’s Metamorphosis of one 
of the Strauss Waltzes. 


SORRENTINO’S SOUTHERN TOUR 


Twenty-five Concerts for 


Tenor with 
Miss Gilmore and Mr. Braun 
Umberto Sorrentino, the tenor, signed 


a contract recently for a series of twenty- 
five concerts throughout the principal 
cities of the South. When, last spring, a 
prominent concert manager of the South 
came to New York to secure a tenor 
from the Metropolitan, and found the 
man he had planned to use making ar- 
rangements to leave America, he selected 
Sorrentino to fill this series. Sorrentino’s 
success was so pronounced that Mr. W. 
Coves, the Southern impresario, came 
directly to the tenor’s summer home at 
Laurel Beach, Milford, Conn., and con- 
cluded arrangements for a series run- 
ning from Oct. 1 to the first week in 
December. 








sate GOTTSCHALK 


With Boston Opera Co. 
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LYRIC SOPRANO 
Season 1915-16 
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CONTRALTO’S UNCLE FAMOUS 
WRITER OF OLD-TIME SONGS 




















Left to Right, Reed Miller, Nevada Van der Veer and Mme. Van der Veer’s 
Uncle, E. N. Catlin, Veteran Composer of Songs 


RELATIVE of whom Mme. Nevada 
Van der Veer is extremely proud 
as well as fond is a noted old musician, 
E. N. Catlin, who lives at Otsego Lake, 
where the contralto and her husband, 
Reed Miller, spent a portion of the sum- 
mer. Mr. Catlin, who is best known to 
the musical world as a maker of excep- 
tionally fine violins—an art he still pur- 
sues at the ripe age of 80—and as a con 
ductor and violinist of high standing, is 
remembered by the general public, and 
especially the old-timers, as the composer 
of many songs that were popular a 
decade or more ago. Notable among 
these songs were “The Happy Hottentot,”’ 
“Darling Minnie Lee,” “Love Among the 
Roses,” “Sambo’s Invitation,” “Eris As- 
thore” and “She Sleeps Among the 
Roses”; while there is probably not a 
man, woman or child who has not heard 
“Shoo, Fly; Don’t Bother Me!” 
“My uncle is a remarkable man,” said 
Mme. Van der Veer, when chatting about 
her vacation. “In addition to the dozens 


of famous old songs for which he is spon- 
sor, he has written hundreds of band and 
orchestra numbers. For over forty years 
he wielded the baton in Boston. He be- 
gan his career as a boy prodigy, playing 
the violin and mastering every instru- 
ment in the band. His first work was in 
1854—some little time ago!—when he 
played in Utica, going from there to the 
Adelphi Theater, Troy, and later to Wor- 
cester as leader of the National Band. 
Then began his long career in Boston as 
conductor of Buckley’s Serenaders, the 
Howard Atheneum, the Park Theater 
and the Municipal Band, the only break 
being in 1867, when he went to Paris as 
leader of the famous Exposition organ- 
ization, ‘Le Cirque Imperiale Orchestra.’ 

“At the present time, Mr. Catlin de 
votes himself to his violin and ’cello mak- 
ing. His instruments have become known 
the world over. He has recently finished 
a violin which could not be bought for 
thousands of dollars. Mr. Miller and I 
spent much of our time at his home, 
where his precious’ instruments were 
much in evidence.” 








Josephine Gilmore, the talented daugh- 
ter of ex-Governor Gilmore of North 
Carolina, is the soprano with the concert 
trio for the series, which will consist of 
herself, Mr. Sorrentino and Frank Braun, 
pianist. 


Pittsburgh Recitals of Mr. Heinroth 


Reach Number of 636 

of Charles Heinroth’s 
recital programs at Car- 
negie Music Hall, Pittsburgh, has recent- 
ly been issued, the book closing with the 
1448th recital given by the Carnegie In- 
stitute since the foundation of these con 
certs. Mr. Heinroth relates in the pre- 
face that his own recitals have accumu- 
lated to the number of 636, while 189 
“guest” concerts have been given during 
his incumbency of the post of organist 
and director of music at the institute. 
The volume is extremely valuable in the 
reference material contained in Mr. Hein- 


A bound volume 
public organ 


roth’s program notes. He gives permis- 
sion for the use of these annotations else- 
where, provided that credit is given to 
the source whence they have been ob- 
tained. 


Seattle Council Discusses 
Social Art” 

SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 25. 
a Social Art’ was the topic at a meet- 
ing of the Central Council of Social 
Agencies in Seattle recently, Letha 


“Music As a 


“Music as 


McClure, lately appointed supervisor of 
music in the public schools, spoke on 
“The Social Function of Music.” An 


octet of high school girls sang several 
numbers, directed by David F. Davies. 
At Broadway High School, out of a total 
of 1766 pupils enrolled, 535 take some 
branch of music in the school, which in- 
cludes chorus, boy’s glee club, girl’s glee 
club, sight reading, harmony and various 
orchestral instruments. A. M.G 
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Charles A. Baker 


Coach — Accompanist 


Among the artists who avail themselves of Mr. Baker's services are: 


Florence 


Hinkle, Inez Barbour, Margaret Keyes, Maggie Teyte, 


Grace Kerns, Nevada van der Veer, Olive Kline, Florence Mulford, 


Lucy Marsh, Henrietta Wakefield, Clarence Whitehill, 
Witherspoon, 
Murphy, Paul Althouse, Arthur Middleton, Reed Miller, 


Herbert 


Hamlin, 


Croxton, etc. 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith.—Ed. 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 








American Musical Ideas Taking on New 
Force 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Much has been said about the desira- 
bility of American music, that is, music 
by American composers, standing on its 
merits in competition with that of the 
rest of the world. This is all very well, 
if practicable. But the fact remains 
that Americans can achieve _ success 
more readily than at home. In the case 
of singers they usually come back with 
a foreign name, knowing well that ob- 
livion would attach to their plain Amer- 
ican names in this country. 

American composers have usually to 
win their laurels abroad before they are 
even listened to at home. 

With foreign critics and conductors 
entrenched everywhere in this country 
it has been difficult for an American to 
get a hearing. 

However, times are changing rapidly. 
We are coming into our own. American 
ideas are beginning to materialize suf- 
ficiently to be recognizable. But com- 
posers must seek to present American 
- thought. This country is rich in legend, 
in folk lore and folk song, some so-calied 
authorities to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 

We think we go back a long way in 
the history of music to the days of Henry 
Purcell of England, or Bach of Germany, 
or Haydn of Austria. Yet my people 
settled in America ten years before Pur- 
cell died, 111 years before Bach died, and 
161 years before Haydn died. There 
were folk songs in this country then. 
Yet some say we are not old enough to 
have folk songs. What nonsense! Mu- 
sic has taken rapid strides here. But 
until a country has emerged from its 
pioneer stage it has been chiefly occupied 
in getting a living. Nevertheless, music 
was cultivated enthusiastically in the 
church and in society, as a_ healthy, 
profitable adjunct, even in the pioneer 
days of this country. 

The question has been asked, “What 
is American music?” Some say we have 
none, but are a composite. That is the 
superficial view. It is the customary 
thing to say and all the foreign-born 
critics and writers say it. Some day a 
man of strong American character will 
show them their error. Americans are 
coming to the front in music as in 
everything else, and the American 
thought back if it will take on a new 
force. 

We do not yet even know who our 
American composers are. Some of them 
have been masquerading under foreign 
names. I would like to have a list of 
American composers and it would per- 
haps prove astonishingly large. But it 
would serve to give backbone to music 
in America. It would, no doubt, find a 
ready sale. It should be a directory. If 
this paper will not undertake it, I am 
willing to do so myself and anyone will- 
ing to co-operate may address me. 

Respectfully, 
D. W. MILLER, 
Miller Music School. 
Norwood, Ohio, Sept. 25, 1915. 





How to Use That Million Dollars 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Taking into consideration the limita- 
tions and barriers of a mundane nature 
often hindering the growth and develop- 
ment of real talent, it seems not incon- 
sistent to suggest the establishment of a 
Conservatorium of Music, national in 
scope, to cover every phase of musical 
endeavor. 

What could not one millon dollars do? 
Of this sum one hundred thousand could 
be expended upon a site or location in'that 
city or district most advantageous to such 


LAMBERT MURPHY 


TENOR 


Mr. Murphy wili be available for Concert, 
Oratorio and Recitals during the entire 
season. 


Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 W . 34th St., New York 








an undertaking, be it Washington, D. C., 
New York City or Los Angeles. Another 
hundred thousand could be expended for 
the erection of buildings adequate to the 
great University of Music that would 
eventually result therefrom. 

There would remain $800,000 that 
should constitute a “foundation” or per- 
petual endowment fund, placed in the 
keeping of some reliable trust company 
and kept active in various first-class 
securities. This sum should net the col- 
lege no less than $50,000 per annum and 
all the while the principal would be unim- 
paired and well secured. This would give 
perpetual income to the college, 

Fifty thousand dollars a year would 
operate a conservatory of music of con- 
siderable size, especially where there was 
no rental for grounds or buildings. In 
addition many students able to pay full 
tuition rates would attend and thereby 
add gradually to the principal or founda- 
tion fund. Such a college would attract 
students from every State in the Union 
and within three years’ time I venture to 
say that there would be an enrollment in 
excess of 1,000 students able to meet the 
regular tuition rates in addition to 
another thousand receiving tuition upon 
a free or partial scholarship basis. 

Were such a national college estab- 
lished and proved of value, what would 
not the many persons of wealth be will- 
ing to do in the matter of endowment; 
nay, what would not the very Govern- 
ment itself do in the matter of annual 
appropriations? 

The party or parties instrumental in 
first endowing such an institution with 
its initial million dollars might justly ex- 
pect to live in the annals of musical en- 
deavor in America so long as music re- 
mained a national feature of education, 
and when that ceases the very nation 
itself will have passed into oblivion as a 
nation. 

JAMES WASHINGTON PIERCE. 

New York City, Sept. 26, 1915. 





The Stillman-Kelley Publication Society 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I have ordered an autographed score 
of the “New England” Symphony, by 
Edgar Stillman Kelley, sent to you for 
your own library. You were kind enough 
to give our Stillman Kelley Publication 
Society considerable publicity when it 
was organized a year ago, so I wish to 
have you know in this personal way, that 
the faith you then showed in the infant 
society was justified. 

I believe that this Symphony, written 
by an American, has had more produc- 
tions than any other work of its kind, 
in the first year of its existence. It was 
first produced at the Norfolk Festival, 
June 3, 1914. It was, in fact, written 
for the Norfolk Music Festival, and was 
performed at this time by the New York 
Philharmonic Society, under the direction 
of Josef Stransky. — 

Its first European production was at 
the festival of the Franz Liszt Society, 
under the protection of His Highness 
the Duke of Saxe-Altenburg, April 27, 
1914, by the Altenburg Court Orchestra, 
conducted by the composer. 

The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of Emil Oberhoffer, 
played it twice in Minneapolis last year, 
and once in Columbus. 

The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 
gave it twice at the close of last season. 
The Columbus, St. Louis and Cincinnati 
productions were events of unusual so- 
cial, artistic and political significance. 
In the first two named places, the Gov- 
ernor, his wife and his official staff were 
in attendance. In Columbus, the Alumni 
Association of Western College for 
Women, which founded the “Composers’ 
Fellowship,” which Mr. Kelley now holds, 
gave a reception. A reception was given 
by one of Mr. Kelley’s former pupils in 
Berlin, and I gave an after-concert recep- 
tion-supper, in his honor, including the 
Governor of Ohio and his wife (Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank B. Willis), the conductor. 
Mr. Oberhoffer, and many other dis- 
tinguished guests. 

Receptions, box-parties and all kinds 
of distinctions were accorded Mr. and 
Mrs. Kelley in St. Louis and Cincinnati, 
the people rising to the occasion of prop- 
erly honoring a great American com- 
poser, as I have never witnessed at any 
previous function where creative genius 
was the guest of honor. I am saying 
that a new work, particularly in the 
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symphonic fori, was never given in a 
really authoritative style, as many times 
the very first year of its life; do you 
think I am right? 

We shall issue our first report very 
soon, and give the names of those who 
have made this society possible by their 
generous subscriptions, and their sublime 
faith. Three other works wiii follow this 
“New England” Symphony as soon as 
possible. We shall have at least three 
classes of members, Life, on the payment 
of one hundred dollars; Active, on the 
payment of ten dollars, which shall en- 
title them to an engraved score; Sub- 
scribing Members, on the payment of 
five dollars, these members not wishing 
a score either for their own libraries or 
one to present to a library, which has 
no fund for the purchase of orchestral 
scores. Associate Members will be those 
who are willing to subscribe one dollar 
annually toward the upbuilding of Amer- 
ican composers, who write in the vernacu- 
lar of the orchestra. 

You will be surprised to learn that 
I have had quite a number of subscrip- 
tions by people who wish their scores to 
enrich a certain library which has a 
music department. There is no end to 
the usefulness of this society, and I am 
surprised at the daily developments. 

With fragrant memories of Mr. 
Freund’s splendid address here in the 
cause of the American musician, and 
with most cordial greetings, 

Your very sincere 
ELLA MAy SMITH. 
Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 22, 1915. 





Charles Wakefield Cadman on American 
Music 


DEAR Mr. MEPHISTO: 


I was greatly interested in reading 
your review of Albert Mildenberg’s ab- 
sorbing views on American music. You 
have answered many of his contentions 
succinctly and, like you, I concur in part 
with my clever and talented colleague 
with regard to the problem of “Amer- 
ican musical development.” 

Still, I think friend Mildenberg mis- 
takes the idealization-of-Indian melodies 


question and places the “idealizer” in a 
false light, when he accuses him of try- 
ing to build an “American school of 
music” from Indian lore. I am quite 
sure that all my associates (nearly all) 
and myself, are of the opinion that no 
national school can be reared from either 
the Negro or the Indian. Perhaps some 
of us used to think it could, but if Mr. 
M. makes a canvass, I think he will dis- 
cover, to his interest, that the usual user 
or idealizer of American Indian lore does 
not confuse this work with an effort to 
found any national school. As to the 
sophistication of its use in composition, 
TI refer Mr. Mildenberg to my article in 
the July number of the Musical Quar- 
terly. think that he will find the posi- 
tion of an “idealizer” stated broadly in 
that paper. 

When an American composer uses 
Indian thematic material (and there is 
a lot of most interesting and melodious 
stuff if one knows where to go for it; 
native flageolet music, etc. etc., not 
‘screeches or yells’ as Mr. Mildenberg 
says, which also abound luxuriantly in 
much printed matter and in phonograph 
records—but characteristically synco- 
pated and dynamic themes with a strong 
melodic line) he does so in order to ex- 
press the poetry or content of the legend 
with which it may be associated, just as 
a Russian composer would use a barbaric 
theme to express the wild romance of 
those wild peoples which occupied a part 
of -his empire and whose influence in 
history and literature was strongly felt. 

Were one to write a tone-picture of the 
Westward-ho idea—the early settlement 
of the Western portion of this continent, 
do you think he would use a Negro 
theme, a Stephen Foster tune, both lovely 
and elemental as they are? Not on your 
life! He’d employ some rugged soil- 
tunes and if he had used a poem or a 
story in which the American Indian was 
mentioned he would be perfectly within 
his artistic right to work in the best 
dynamic Indian stuff he could find, or 
else to “reflect” this idiom. By that I 
do not mean he would want to overload 
the work with this color. 

On the other hand I would grant my 
friend Mildenberg and all those who ad- 
vocate the use of Negro themes for 
“American compositions,” the same 
privilege of using Afro-American folk- 
songs in the idealization of tales and ro- 
mances of the beloved sunny Southland! 





[Continued on next page] 





Overheara !!! 


After a Hemus all-American recital. 


First Gentleman: 


‘*American music is a surprise to me.’’ 


Second Gentleman: 


**Yes—an artist iike Percy Hemus means Amer!can 
music interpreted—I also am surprised.”’ 


Address may be found in musical papers 
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[Continued from page 26] 


As you say, Mephisto, no section of 
the country has a monopoly on romance. 
The N. W. section has its Colonial and 
pre-revolutionary epochs; New York its 
old-Dutch romance; the South its par- 
ticularly lovely romantic environment; 
and the West and the Far West (which I 
think I am learning intimately, though 
I was born in good old Pennsylvania) its 
dominantly virile, red-corpuscled Amer- 
icanism and its Spanish-Indian influ- 
ences,—the latter, by the way, as strong 
and far-effecting as the Negro influence 
on the Southern temperament. 

Should Mr. Mildenberg say that we 
Westerners have no right to use the 
Indian tunes just because we have no 
Indian blood in our veins or that the 
Indian is another race and in no man- 
ner touches our “culture,” I would say 
to him that the Southern composers have 
no right to use Negro tunes for the same 
reason. I do not see how any sensible 
person could argue either way from this 
standpoint, do you? 

The question must revolve about an 
historical and archaeological base rather 
than an ethnological one. The North 
and New England had its puritan and 
pilgrim coloring, its Colonial background 
as I mentioned before; the South has its 
ante-bellum day—its Africal slave joys, 
sorrows and tragedies, tinged with 
Creole and Spanish coloring; while the 
Southwest and the Far West has its 
Indian, Mexican and Spanish coloring 
and the inseparable constructing-of-an- 
empire idea and ideal. 

ow why should any one wish to split 
hairs in the choice of themes or thematic 
material to be used in the writing of 
things American? All of these elements 
are useful (I did not say necessary) ; and 
if American composers use old Colonial 
songs and early patriotic songs for Dixie 
Coloring, and Spanish and Western tunes 
along with syncopation to suggest “rest- 
less energy” in reflecting Western and 
Far Western coloring, why worry? 
Aren’t they all appropriate and hasn’t 
this “coloring” come into existence on 
the American continent? And if so, why 
is it not American,—I mean American in 
the sense of things being woven into the 
wool and fabric of the American empire? 

We can split hairs about the foreign 
and domestic styles of art and culture 
and architecture, and for that matter 
with regard to the clothes we wear, and 
the food we eat and the way we look and 
talk and maybe in this hair-splitting, 
discover a confused jumble of American- 
isms and Europeanisms, but with a cer- 
tain differentiation. And it is this dif- 
ferentiation as applied to “use of color 
and themes” which must be remembered 
when we talk of things being or not 
being American. If they are a part of 
our country’s history, they are a part of 
us! The Indian and the Indian question 
is a large part, just as the Negro and 
the Negro problem is a part. And if 
either race has any artistic priority it 
is the American Indian with his primi- 
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tive arts and crafts and his rich legen- 
dary lore and his soil-music. 

None will dispute the idea that the 
Negro is transplanted and he imitates 
and reflects to a great extent a Cau- 
casian environment. Did he not, he 
would still be much like the American 
Indian as he was. For the Negro in his 
original habitat had much of the cere- 
monial mystery, the folklore and the bar- 
baric music that bears a resemblance, 
strange as it sounds, to all other primi- 
tive peoples. In a way, just as Mr. 
Mildenberg has no doubt discovered, the 
Negro has retained much of his supersti- 
tion and many of his legends transfused 
of course by his Caucasion surround- 
ings and his before-the-war experiences. 
Yet I maintain that the American Indian 
is more, nearly “American,” from this 
particular viewpoint. Ethnologically, of 
course, he is the only American. 

And even with all this would I, an 
idealizer of Indian themes, hesitate to 
say that the use of these themes is more 
“American” than the use of Negro melo- 
dies. Were I to do this I would narrow 
the problem. Let us be broad. Let us 
be eclectic too, but let us recognize every 
element which makes for a reflection of 
the history of America if we would at- 
tempt to write music with an American 
coloring or an American feeling. And 
surely Mr. Mildenberg would not be nar- 
row enough to attempt a “national 
school” upon Negro tunes any more than 
my colleagues or myself would attempt 
such a school based on Indian stuff. All 
are excellent ingredients, when the de- 
picting of things historica] are concerned, 
but they should be used only when such 
things are objectified. 

I remain, my dear Mephisto, 

Cordially yours, 
CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN. 
Fort Collins, Col., Sept. 15, 1915. 





Miss Farrar and Her Friends 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


Will you permit me a few words in 
reply to several people who have become 
agitated over my remarks in the “Forum” 
about Miss Farrar? In the first place, 
Mr. Editor, if you will be good enough 
not to delete it for the mere sake of the 
reputation of your composing room, I 
would like to assure the gentleman whose 
name escapes me (and I do not now have 
a copy of MUSICAL AMERICA in which his 
letter appeared), that I signed my letter 
D. Illusioned—not D. Allusioned; I may 
as well add also that the “Mrs.” was also 
a typographical error. I wrote “Mr.” in 
front of the name because—for reasons 
which may be divined—I did not desire 
any mistake made about the sex of the 
writer, and as the letter was type- 
written, it is singular that the error 
should have occurred. 

I should also like to score Mr. What’s- 
his-name for that particular form of wit, 
somewhat tawdry and shop-worn now, 
which takes a fling at any locality other 
than New York, and exhibits a contemp- 
tuous attitude toward any opinion or ex- 
pression of opinion that does not emanate 
from the Metropolis. 

To the ladies who have written you, 
one of which has done so temperately, 
and has herself paused to “think” a little 
and to “admit,” I would like to say that 
I yield to no one in my admiration for 
Miss Farrar. I am even afraid I have 
perhaps been a little rabid in my admira- 
tion for her as an artist. I have taken 
to following her about—hearing her upon 
every possible occasion. I have felt that 
no one ever possessed a voice of such 
wondrous quality, warmth and feeling. 
I have purchased every phonograph rec- 
ord she has made, and am waiting for 
more. So really 

But in traveling about a good deal, 
and nearly everywhere, in the Eastern 
part of the country, I have found in 
coming in contact with not a few people 
of discrimination, good taste and some 
refinement and cultivation, that the 
opinion which I expressed in my “dis- 
mayed, shocked and grieved” letter to 
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you was pretty generally held. Your 
correspondents dwell upon the minor 
oints made in my letter and evade the 
arger ones. No one with an ounce of 
penetration can fail to sense the essen- 
tially un-American spirit displayed in 
that Tribune interview. 

Mr. What’s-his-name, who says Miss 
Farrar’s friends are proud of her, may 
be a personal friend for aught I know. 
In the eyes of such she can do no wrong. 
I was speaking of her admiring public 
when I spoke of her friends. 

Of course, Miss Farrar has a perfect 
right to do and say anything she likes, 
but the point I was trying to make was 
this: The public’s continued admiration 
for an artist grows and grows until it 
develops into a kind of real affection—a 
pride in, and in the cast of this Amer- 
ican girl—a kind of ownership; and in 
such an artist—especially when the artist 
is a woman—it likes to see a reasonable 
amount of common sense, sound judg- 
ment and good taste; and when after 
some years of just this, there is a sudden 
departure from it, people are very apt 
to be “dismayed, shocked and grieved.” 

D. ILLUSIONED. 

Sinking Spring, Pa. 





Objects to “Editing” of Chopin 
To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


The September issue of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal contains a Chopin waltz 
edited by Godowsky and very much 
changed from the original. 

Now, of course, for his own private 
satisfaction Mr. Godowsky can do as he 
pleases with a piece. But the public 
should be warned that the above-men- 
tioned composition does not conform to 
the accepted editions of Chopin’s works. 

In my judgment it is not necessary to 
re-write the masters. We have had too 
much editing of them already. The 
changes made in this waltz are not in 
keeping with the spirit of Chopin’s mu- 
sic, and the mere fact that some short, 
insipid melodic bits are substituted for 
Chopin’s sweeping melodic lines is not 
sufficient excuse for the procedure and, 
moreover, rends the proper intense in- 
terpretation of the piece an impossi- 
bility. 

No other composer can have the same 
personality as Chopin, and it is exactly 
this individuality which should be pre- 
served to us. His delicate musical sense 
and knowledge of harmony were probably 
great enough to have enabled him to ob- 
tain -such efforts if he wished them. 
Moreover, the whole plan deludes music 
students and debases their taste by in- 
culeating a lack of reverence for the 
masters. The proper place for a com- 
poser to shine is in original works. 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE O. TURK. 

St Louis, Mo., Sept. 28, 1915. 





Greatest Baritone 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


In reading the intensely interesting 
articles on “Greatest Baritone” I have 
been hoping to see one championed who, 
for the universality of his art, in my 
humble opinion, is entitled to first place. 
His name has been mentioned but all too 
casually. That singer is the American 
baritone, Oscar Seagle. As with his mas- 
ter, the great De Reszke, it is well-nigh 
impossible to determine in what field he 
excels himself. 

Where will one hear a better rendi- 
tion of the well-known “Prologue” and 


“Eri tu” on the one hand and the simple 
“Now Sleeps the Crimson Petal” on the 
other, the “Vision Fair” and “Drinking 
Song” from “Hamlet” contrasted with 
the old gospel song, “The Ninety and 
Nine”; those gems of delicacy and re- 
finement of the French composers Hahn, 
Duparc, Chabrier and Debussy and then 
the exacting German lieder and songs of 
Grieg and Dvorak? 

Certain limitations are admitted by 
those who make claims for others; some 
are declared tenors or low tenors, weak 
on lower notes, too much given to the 
loud tone habit and the spectacular, sing- 
ing too open on high notes, etc., but here 
is a true baritone, the voice is always 
“there” through a range from low G to 
B flat, or more, he is able to sing with 
any degree of volume or intensity and a 
wealth of color. Here is a singer who, 
when the text requires, can sing an up- 
per F “open” in the right way without 
marring the tone. He has perfect diction 
in the four languages—English, French, 
German and Italian, and a broad intel- 
ligent comprehension of the style be- 
longing to the different schools. 

Mr. Seagle has chosen concert rather 
than opera work, but should he consent 
to take the réle of Hamlet the world 
would hear a presentation histrionically 
and vocally unsurpassable, to say noth- 
ing of other roles. 

Yours truly, 
WALTER B. GRAHAM. 

Omaha, Neb., Sept. 30, 1915. 





Miss Brown’s Article on Diction 


To the Editor of MusICcCAL AMERICA: 


I desire to call your attention to an 
error in the printing of the article en- 
titled, “The Time to Study Diction,” 
signed by me, which appeared in the last 
number of MUSICAL AMERICA. 

At the end of the section under sub- 
heading, “Not Exclamatory Delivery,” 
you will find the extraordinary statement 
that “the adjustment of one at least of 
the important resonators depends upon 
the retaining of the tongue. This should 


read: “depends upon the training of the ° 


tongue.” 
If you will give space to this correc- 
tion you will greatly oblige, 
Yours very truly, 
May LAIRD BROWN. 
New York, Oct. 4, 1915. 





The Hear Club 


To the Editor of MusIcCAL AMERICA: 

I have become extremely interested in 
the invaluable article written by Miss 
Brower on “The Hear Club,” which ap- 
peared in your Sept. 18 issue. 

Ear training is one of the most valued 
and one of the most neglected parts of 
our musical education. How can the 
musician ever hope to understand our 
art unless his ear be a trained one. Not 
only is the teacher required to know 
“how to hear,” but all students should 
receive this special work. The hand, 
head and heart need much thought in our 
general teaching—and_ receive’ their 
share—why should the gar be neglected 
when it is one of the most important 
channels of higher enjoyment and brings 
about keener appreciation of the classics. 
I trust we will have more “ear” appear 
in ‘your valuable paper. 

Sincerely, 
(Miss) ANNIE M. P. Bunpy, Mus. B. 
Topeka, Kan., Sept. 30, 1915. 





Would Regret Missing a Number 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I hasten to renew my subscription. I 
should regret missing even one number 
of your interesting, excellent journal. 

DEAN Morris JENKINS. 

Detroit, Mich., Sept. 24, 1915. 
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KRAFT GIVES FINAL RECITAL IN ATLANTA 





Music-Lovers Honor Departing 
Municipal Organist —C. A. 
Sheldon, Jr., toSucceed Him 


ATLANTA, GA., Oct. 1.—The seventy- 
sixth and last free organ concert by Dr. 
Edwin Arthur Kraft last Sunday was a 
notable event. The program was com- 
posed of numbers that strikingly re- 
vealed the flexibility of Atlanta’s great 
organ and, despite the fact that the 
occasion was saddened by the knowledge 
that it was the organist’s last appear- 
ance here, it was one of unusual inspira- 
tion. 

Dr. Kraft has been the municipal or- 
ganist a little more than a year, and, in 
addition to other musical work, has given 
free weekly concerts under the auspices 


of the Atlanta Music Festival Associa- 
tion. He resigned his Atlanta position 
to become organist of Trinity Cathedral 
at Cleveland, Ohio. 

In keeping with the policy of the At- 
lanta Music Festival Association to rec- 
ognize American musicians, Charles A. 
Sheldon, Jr., of Atlanta, who has served 
as organist at Trinity Church, St. Luke’s 
and the Jewish Temple, has been chosen 
to succeed Dr. Kraft. The announcement 
is formally made by Col. William L. 
Peel, president of the Music Festival 
Association. 

Like Dr. Kraft, Mr. Sheldon is an or- 
ganist of great ability. Atlantians have 
frequently heard him at the Auditorium, 
one of the occasions being when he 
played with the Metropolitan orchestra 
in the cathedral scene in “Tosca.” Mr. 
Sheldon will begin his concerts next 
Sunday. 

Hundreds were present to hear Dr. 
Kraft in his farewell recital and the 
ovation he received attested to his wide 
popularity. The concert opened with the 
Overture to “Tannhiauser,” included such 
compositions as Dethier’s “The Brook,” 
McFarland’s “Evening Bells” and the 
cantabile from Tschaikowsky’s Fifth 
Symphony and closed with the “Ride of 
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the Valkyries” from “Die Walkiire.” Dr. 
Kraft, who had already played “The 
Last Hope” by special request, was called 
back for a second request number. 


Presented with Loving Cup 


During the intermission Dr. Kraft was 
presented with a silver loving cup from 
Atlanta admirers, including the Wednes- 
day Morning Musical Club, the College 
Park Choral Club and individuals. The 
address of presentation was made by R. 
S. Wessels. Among social affairs at 
which Dr. Kraft was the honored guest 
before his departure was a Dutch sup- 
per by Mr. and Mrs. Cecil Poole, at 
which members of the Organists’ Guild, 
of which Dr. Kraft was the head, were 
present. The Guild on this occasion pre- 
sented Dr. Kraft with a handsome ring. 

With the advent of fall, Atlanta is 
taking on new life musically. Much in- 
terest is being taken in the proposed or- 
ganization of a new musical club. The 
club was suggested by the music section 
of the Georgia Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. Among the leaders in the or- 
ganization are Mrs. L. F. Thompson, 
Mrs. John Doig and Mrs. Albert Herzog. 

The return to Atlanta of Prof. Merrill 
Hutchinson is being welcomed. Pro- 
fessor Hutchinson, a pupil of Busoni, 
was formerly organist at St. Luke’s 
Cathedral here. He resigned to study 
in Germany. 

The opening concert of the Cantata 
Club is to be given next week. Among 
the interesting novelties will be Cham- 
inade’s “Noel des Main.” Mme. Silfer, 
president of the Alliance Francaise, is 
co-operating with the director, Albert 
Girard-Thiers, in arranging the concert. 

The first rehearsal of the amateur or- 
chestra organized by the Southern Uni- 
versity of Music was held Friday. 

One of the interesting events of the 
week was the musical tea given at the 
Ansley Hotel Friday by members of the 
First Christian Church. Among those 
on the program were Agnes Bell, J. H. 
Mullin, Mabel Acker, Elliott Johnson, 
Mrs. Frank Turner, Mrs. W. C. Jarnigan, 
Mrs. R. B. Blackburn and Mrs. A. E. 
Creviston and Mrs. Frank Turner. 

News has come to Atlanta that Ruth 
Oppenheim, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Max Oppenheim, editors of the Georgia 
Deutsche Zeitung, has won a musical 
contest in New York over entrants who 
represented practically every section of 
the United States. The scholarship pro- 
vides for one year of tuition in New 
York and another in Berlin. 


Birmingham’s Operatic Ambition 


There has been merriment among mu- 
sical people here over the recent effort 
of a Birmingham newspaper to start an 
opera boom in the Alabama city. 

“It was understood in Birmingham 
yesterday,” said the Age-Herald, “that 
the Metropolitan Opera Company would 
not appear in Atlanta next season, and 
Birmingham has an excellent opportunity 
to bring the stars here.” One of the con- 
ditions given was the speedy erection of 
a big auditorium. 


To which Col. W. L. Peel, president of 
the Atlanta Music Festival Association, 
which sponsors opera here, said: 

“Most assuredly we shall have our 
usual season. This year we expect to 
have both Farrar and Caruso. Let- 
ters to Treasurer C. B. Bidwell only this 
week referred to the approaching season 
in Atlanta as though it were a matter of 
course.” L. K. S. 
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Several Changes Among Organists—Re- 
citals Given—Quartet Concert 


York, Pa., Sept. 26.—Charles H. 
Baker, for the last seven years organist 
of Christ Lutheran Church, has been 
elected organist and choirmaster of Trin- 
ity Lutheran Church, at Hazleton, Lu- 
zerne County. Professor Baker will leave 
for Hazleton about Oct. 15. Besides his 
work as organist, he is a teacher and 
composer. 

A pleasing program was given Fri- 
day evening in Trinity United Evan- 
gelical Church by the Snyder Male Quar- 
tet, composed of W. T. Snyder, first 
tenor; Rev. S. A. Snyder, second tenor; 
John Miller Snyder, first bass, and C. Ed- 
ward Snyder, second bass. 

Emma Bosshart, organist at St. Mat- 
thew’s Lutheran Church, gave a recital 
Sunday afternoon on the new Carnegie 
organ installed in Wolf’s Church, West 
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Manchester township. Her program was 
interspersed with vocal numbers given by 
the Wolf Church choir, George Hoke, of 
Nashville, director. 

Murray Ness, a local tenor, has gone 
to Chicago to prepare himself for lyceum 
work. 

Florence Munchel has resigned her 
position as organist at St. Mary’s Cath- 
olic Church. 

Members of the Mozart Mannerchor of 
Baltimore held their annual outing at 
Highland Park, southwest of this city, 
Sunday afternoon. A program of songs 
by German masters was performed by 
the male chorus of the organization. 

Grace May Mundorf, of this city, is 
forming a class in piano, harmony and 
theory. Miss Mundorf is a graduate of 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music, Bal- 
timore. 

Ernest Hutcheson, pianist, and Mary 
Jordan, contralto of the Century Opera 
Company, will appear in the opening con- 
cert of the Wednesday Club, of Harris- 
burg, on Oct. 15. The first program in 
“The Study of Varieties of Forms, the 
Style and the Emotional Contents of 
Compositions,” arranged by Edwin J. 
Decevee, of the Harrisburg Conservatory 
of Music, will be given at this Aw a 


G. A. Q. 


Francis Ingram, the contralto, has been 
engaged for the DeVoe concert series at 
Detroit and also for the opening concert 
in the series of the Beethoven Club, Mem- 
phis, in joint recital with Mme. *Chilson- 
Ohrman, and at Birmingham, Ala. 
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More At-Home Opera Training 
in Past than We Have To-day 





This Is Proved by the Career of Mme. Harriet A. Strakosch, 
Whose Musical Education Was Exclusively American—Her 
Successes as Prima Donna with Boston Ideals, Clara Louise 
Kellogg Forces and American Opera Company 








a have accomplished a great work as 

prima donna of several opera com- 
panies is not the achievement of many 
who are teaching voice in this country. 
The vocal teacher who sings is, curiously 
enough, a none too frequently found 
member of our musical community. One 
of the best American prima donnas (a 
singer who has been recognized in her 
own country from coast to coast) has 
given her time during the last year to 
teaching and is now located in New York 
permanently. This is Mme. Harriet A. 
Strakosch. 


American musical education is, to be 
sure, being given a chance to- day. The 
propaganda of John C. Freund, editor- 
in-chief of MUSICAL AMERICA, has had 
an effect in making students of music in 
this country think of. the opportunities 
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for study offered them here without rush- 
ing abroad before they are ready to 
undertake advanced work. Few Amer- 
ican singers who have risen to the promi- 
nence which Mme. Strakosch attained 
can boast of an exclusively American 
musical training. 


Found Good Teachers 


“Of course, I had planned to go abroad 
and all arrangements were made,” said 
Mme. Strakosch last week in her studios. 
“But a change in financial conditions 
made it impossible and I remained here. 
Was I disappointed? Yes, for at that 
time it was the custom for a singer who 
aspired to a career to make for the other 
side. But even then there were good 
teachers here. I found one. He was P. A. 
Rivarde and I worked with him for two 
years; hard work, concentration and no 
sliding through parts. Then I studied 
under Dr. E. S. Kimball, in Washington. 
He was the teacher of Lizzie McNicoll 
and Albert Parr, names widely known in 
comic opera some years ago and still re- 
membered by those who followed their 
careers. I owe a great deal to him, for 
he understood just what I needed. 

“T believe that as far as voice place- 
ment goes one can get all one needs in 
this country. Yet I am astonished at the 
apparent disregard of our own language 
among our teachers and pupils of sing- 
ing. The teachers seem to think that 
they must rush to foreign songs and give 
them to their pupils as soon as possible. 
It is all wrong. Why, do you know, I 
have heard pupils sing foreign sengs in 
French and German befere they could 
sing a simple ballad in their own lan- 
guage, English? English songs, by Amer- 
ican and English composers, should not 
be neglected and the campaign for their 
recognition should indeed be supported.” 


Her Early Concert Work 


Mme. Strakosch is a thorough Amer- 
ican, born in Westchester County, N. Y. 
The town is now called Katonah, but was 
change t some years ago fro:;a Whitlock- 
ville, named after 1 «1 grandfather at the 
request of the Governor of the State. 

Her début in concert was made with 
Gilmore’s famous band at the concerts at 
Manhattan Beach, when such artists as 
Nordica appeared there. In the Sunday 
night concerts at the Broadway Theater, 
New York, and with Rudolph Aronson’s 
Orchestra at the Casino Theater she also 
appeared with great success. On going 
into opera she joined the Boston Ideal 
Opera Company. Her first operatic per- 
formance was as Arline, in Balfe’s “Bo- 
hemian Girl” at the National Theater in 
Washington. The seasons she remained 
with this company, singing in “Fra Diav- 
olo,” Micaela in “Carmen,” and Doni- 
zetti’s “Daughter of the Regiment,” to 
mention but a few of the operas sung by 
her at that time. 
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Following this she joined the Clara. 


Louise Kellogg Opera Company, singing 
prima donna parts alternately with Clara 
Louise Kellogg. The latter considered her 
the best Micaela she ever heard. With 
the American Opera Company under the 
baton of Gustav Hinrichs in Philadel- 
phia she sang the Page in “Huguenots,” 
“Mignon,” “Martha,” Marguerite in 
“Faust,” Leonora in “Trovatore,” and 
Agathe in “Freischiitz.” Mme. Stra- 
kosch’s career points to the possibility 
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Mme. Harriet A. Strakosch, Prominent 
New York Vocal Instructor 


of a singer possessing not only a remark- 
able versatility, but the actual ability, to 
be successful in both grand and light 
opera. With the company that sang in 
Schlitz Park, Milwaukee, she appeared in 
Suppe’s “Fatinitza,”’ “Giroflé-Girofla,” 
and “Boccaccio,” Sullivan’s ‘ Mikado,” 
Lecoq’s “Little Duke” and similar works. 
As prima donna soprano of the Stra- 
kosch Opera Company, of which Edgar 
Strakosch was impresario, she toured 
the Southwest and added new laurels in 
all her star réles. 


Notables as Friends 


The friend of the famed de Reszke 
brothers, Jean and Edouard, Mme. Stra- 
kosch related how she used to discuss the 
problem of voice with them in those days 
when they were at the height of their 
careers. On the walls of her studios is a 
large frame containing letters from the 
de Reszkes, Victor Maurel, Sarah Bern- 
hardt, Nellie Melba, Campanari, Ellen 
Terry and Henry Irving, Emma Eames, 
Lassalle, Clara Louise Kellogg, Zelie de 
Lussan, Lillian Nordica, Emma Calvé, 
Pol Plancon, Lillie Langtry and other 
celebrities whose friendship she has en- 
joyed. 

The narration of these names should 
not convey the idea that Mme. Strakosch 


is one of those artists who do not realize 


the ability of our present day operatic 
singers. On the contrary, she is an ad- 
mirer of our great artists, American and 
foreign, and is ever ready to pay them 
their just due. America and Americans 
interest her particularly and she feels 
that the future of this country is to ve a 
noteworthy one artistically. 

Fascinating is her relating of anec- 
dotes of her career in opera, of the in- 
genuous methods pursued in emergencies 
when the words of an aria were not 
memorized. Instead, the artist would 


write the text on a slip of paper, pin this 
on the back of another singer in the 


company, and thus read the words off 
during the performance. On being asked 
whether more time was given to learning 
roles in those days than now, Mme. Stra- 
kosch answered: “There was, of course, 
a less rushed existence, but I know of 
speed when the occasion demanded. I 
learned a new role once myself from Sat- 
urday night to Monday morning and that 
was on the train from Pittsburgh to 
Richmond. A. W. K. 





Robert Gottschalk Completes Successful 
Tour of the South 


Robert Gottschalk, the popular tenor, 
who is under the direction of the Music 
League of America, has just returned 
to New York from a highly successful 
tour of the South. His last concert was 
held in Donaldsville, La., where he sang 
two groups of songs, including “The 
Dream of Manon,” by Massenet; “Le 
Dieu du Matin,” Pessard; two songs from 
Quilter’s Cycle, “To Julia,’ Schumann’s 
“Stille Liebe” and Schubert’s “Ihr Bild” 
and “Ungeduld.” So strong was the ap- 
peal of Mr. Gottschalk’s singing that he 
was obliged to add three encores. 


Engagements for Mary Warfel 


Mary Warfel, the distinguished Amer- 
ican harpist, has been booked for ap- 
pearances in Lancaster, Pa., on Oct. 16; 
Millersburg, Pa., Oct. 20; Jersey City, 
Nov. 4, with Mme. Marie Rappold, Hugh 
Allan and Clarence Bird, and at the 
Biltmore Friday Morning Musicales at 
the Hotel Biltmore, New York, Feb. 25, 
with Lucrezia Bori and Andres de 
Segurola. She is also arranging for re- 
citals in Newark, Boston, Philadelphia 
and at several New York clubs. 


Aline van Barentzen Plays at Home of 
Mrs. French Vanderbilt 


Aline van Biarentzen, the young pian- 
ist, recently gave her last musicale at 
the home of Mrs. French Vanderbilt in 
Newport, R. Il. Friends with whom the 
pianist was staying at Swampscott, 
Mass., brought her back from Newport 
in their motor car. 


Alois Hadwiger, the German tenor, 
has been engaged for the Wiesbaden 
Court Opera, which, controlled, as it is, 
by the Kaiser, is, in a sense, an “under- 
study” to the Royal Opera in Berlin. 
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SAN FRANCISCO FINDS MELBA IN FINE VOICE 





Singer’s Concert Opens Regular 
Season at Golden Gate— 
Exposition Music 


Bureau of Musical America, 
1101 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, Sept. 23, 1915. 


ME. MELBA, in excellent voice, sang 
to an audience that thronged the 
Cort Theater last Sunday afternoon. It 
was the opening of the regular concert 
season, though music and musical stars 
have been featured at the Exposition all 
summer. The assisting artists were Rob- 
ert Parker, a pleasing baritone, and 
Frank St. Leger, an excellent accompan- 
ist, who also played a couple of solo num- 
bers. 

Melba began her program with the 
Mad Scene from “Hamlet.” 
fully demonstrated that her voice was 
in a great deal better condition than 
when she sang here two seasons ago, the 
high tones being especially delightful. 
The Thomas aria was followed by Lan- 
don Ronald’s “Down in the Forest,” as 
an encore. A second scheduled number, 
Charpentier’s “Depuis le jour,” from 
“Louise,” was exquisitely sung, and the 
recall brought “Annie Laurie.” Arias 
from “Tosca” and “La Bohéme” formed 
the third group, with Arditi’s “Se Saran 
Rose” for the final appearance, the en- 
cores being “Comin’ Thro’ the Rye,” an 
Italian folk-song and “Home, Sweet 


SONGS BY 


ARIADNE 
HOLMES 


In this she’ 


Home.” A tumultuous reception was ac- 
corded the singer. 

_ Last Sunday’s local program is be- 
ing repeated this evening in Oakland, 
where Melba will be the first celebrated 
singer to give a recital in the Auditorium 
Opera House—the vast auditorium re- 
cently built by the city having been pro- 
vided with movable partitions so as to 
make it available for concerts and operas. 


Markham Meets Melba 


Yesterday an excellent picture, which 
every camera man missed, was observed 
on a down-town street, when Melba’s 
automobile stopped at one of the busiest 
corners. Edwin Markham, the poet, 
made his way to the door of the limousine 
and there he stood for five or ten minutes, 
his hat in hand and his long white hair 
and beard streaming in the afternoon 
breeze, while, sublimely unconscious of 
the throng that gathered about, he talked 
poetic praises to the diva and told her 
that she was a star among the stars. 
Markham was to have started home to 
New York this week, but he is staying 
over until next Sunday for the sole pur- 
pose of hearing Melba’s second recital 
at the Cort Theater. 

“Tell MusIcAL AMERICA,” said Mme. 
Melba to your correspondent, “that I will 
soon be in New York. I start away from 
San Francisco next Monday and go first 
to Canada, as I am to sing in aid of the 
Red Cross work at Montreal.” 

While Melba was singing in the Cort 
Theater last Sunday, Olga Steeb and the 
Exposition Orchestra were giving a con- 
cert in Festival Hall, where another 
great throng of music-lovers had gath- 
ered. Miss Steeb, the young California 
pianist, who has won recognition in Eu- 
rope, played the Liszt Concerto No. 1, in 
E Flat. The program further included 
Schubert’s Symphony in C Major, No. 7, 
and _the Rimsky-Korsakoff “Schehera- 
zade”’ Suite. 

Florence Mulford and Evan Williams 
are among the celebrated singers coming 
for the Autumn Music Festival, which 
is to begin in Festival Hall next Sunday 
afternoon. 

Special music for a new drama that 
Charles Phillips of this city has written 


the local impresario, is also a devotee 
of chamber music, and he undertakes the 
financing of the public concerts, assum- 
ing all responsibility. The cost of the 
concerts and maintenance of the organ- 
ization amount to more than could be 
made at the prices charged, even if all 
seats were sold. T. N. 





‘* PRESIDENT ’” MARCH PLAYED 


Tregina’s New Composition Heartily Ap- 
plauded in Washington 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 21.—The re- 
cent concert of the United States Marine 
Band at the Marine Barracks, under the 
direction of Lieut. W. H. Santelmann, 
was made significant by the premier 
hearing of Arthur Tregina’s latest com- 
position, a march, “The President.” This 
is written in ceremonial style and easily 
ranks among the best American composi- 
tions of this character. It is entirely ex- 
pressive of the dignity of the office of 
the chief executive of the United States, 





without regard to time or person. The 
audience gave it hearty applause, de- 
manding the acknowledgment of the com- 
poser himself. 

“The President” March has already 
been scored by Mr. Tregina for orchestra 
as well as band and promises to fill an 
important place in the official functions 
at Washington during the winter. 

Among the other compositions which 
formed the program at this concert were 
“In Old Berlin” (von Blon), Overture 
from “Mignon” (Thomas), “Allegro de 
concert” for saxophones (Singelee), “A 
Comical Contest” (Godfrey), and the 
“Star Spangled Banner.” . 

W. H. 





May Peterson, the young American 
soprano, whose season is being booked by 
the Music League of America, is already 
scheduled to appear at the Music Fes- 
tival in Rochester, besides appearances in 
Roanoke, Wilkes-Barre and Boston. In 
the latter city she will be one of the solo- 
ists in the series of fashionable concerts 
to be given at the Copley-Plaza Hotel. 
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for Margaret Anglin is being composed 
by Theodore Vogt. “The Divine Friend” 
is the name of the play, which is to have 
its premiére in the Columbia Theater on 
Oct. 4. THOMAS NUNAN. 


EDWARDS 


God Bless You, My Dear 
Heart of Mine 

Cupid’s Call 

My Nightingale, Sing On 
O Bonniest Lassie Yet 
Lullaby 


The Little Doll Boy and the Lit- 
tle Doll Girl 








CHAMBER MUSIC ON COAST 


San Francisco Quintet Club to Present 
Six Programs—Its History 

SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 15.—The San 

Francisco Quintet Club will be heard in 

six programs this season, on Oct. 28, 

Nov. 18, Dec. 9 and three dates in Janu- 

ary. Mrs. H. H. A. Beach has written 


LUCKHARDT & BELDER to Elias M. Hecht, founder of the quintet, 


in which the distinguished composer, 
36 West 40th Street wow Fort now visiting San Francisco, says: “I 


would be delighted to play my quintet 
with your splendid organization, which 
I so greatly enjoyed hearing, and hope 
this can be arranged while I am visiting 
your city.” This plan will be carried out, 
and the Beach Quintet will be played at 
the opening concert, in place of the Gold- 
mark Piano Quintet, Op. 30. 

Seven years ago the Quintet Club 
was founded by Elias M. Hecht, an en- 
thusiastic amateur music-lover, and an 
excellent flautist. For five years the or- 
ganization played only privately in the 
home of Mr. Hecht, and never before 
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IN AMERICA the general public. The Pacific Musical 

1914-15 Society, individual members of which had 

been invited guests from time to time in 

© Van-Miller Management: the Hecht studio, two years ago induced 
HARRY CULBERTSON, Fine Arts Bldg., CHICAGO Mr. Hecht to allow the organization to 





appear before his entire membership. So 
great was the success that many requests 
were received for public appearances of 
the organization. 

Finally Mr. Hecht consented to give 
a series of three performances and the 
attendance at the series was the largest 
ever known at a similar series of con- 
certs by local players. The price of 
season tickets was placed so low that 
every student could afford to hear the 
splendid and really important programs, 
for the Quintet Club is not maintained 
for profit, but purely for the love of the 
art. Mr. Hecht pays his players for all 
rehearsals, which are held throughout 
the entire year and never less than three 
times each week. Will L. Greenbaum, 
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DEFECTS AND POSSIBILITIES OF 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC SYSTEM 


Analysis of Investigation into Boston’s Methods and Reforms 
Suggested—-What Is Required of Supervisors—Singing in 
Schools Most Misunderstood Phase of the Situation—Ideals 

















bape propaganda which was 
gurated a year or two ago by the 
editor of MusicaAL AMERICA, looking 
toward the increased efficiency of the 
teaching profession in this country, has 
proved to be one of the most compre- 
hensive movements ever conceived along 
these lines. The idea has been taken up 
and considered by musical organizations 
of all kinds, both State and local, and a 
tremendous impetus has been gained. 
Now, it is but a short time since a 
series of articles appeared from the pen 
of a professor in one of our prominent 
universities, in which was set forth a 
most scathing arraignment of all public 


school music. There is absolutely no 
merit in it whatever, according to that 
writer. Where the writer gleaned his 
information was not stated, but it was 
evident that he wrote in absolute ignor- 
ance of his subject. Other articles of a 
similar character have emanated from 
musicians of renown, whose expressed 
opinions carry weight with many who 
read them. 

The men and women who are teaching 
che music in the public schools are more 
firmly banded together, with common 
aims, ideas, and ideals, than the teachers 
of any other phase of music work. True 
there is a divergence of opinions, as there 
always must be with thinking persons, 
there are different methods employed, dif- 
ferent ideas concerning what and where 
certain principles should be taught, but 
after all they are all working toward 
one comon end. The time has actually 
arived when large numbers of super- 
visors and teachers of public school music 
can assemble in the same room, and dis- 
cuss frankly, fearlessly and without heat 
the problems which confront each one of 
them in their everyday work. 


Exacting Demands 


Let us consider what is expected of the 
supervisor and teacher of public school 
music. If he is to be successful he must 
first have a broad musical education, and 
be a specialist in many of its branches. 
He is expected to guide and conserve the 
voices of the children almost from in- 
fancy to young man and young woman- 
hood. He must teach them the funds- 
mental principles of music so that they 
are able to translate the printed page at 
sight and with facility. He must take 
them ever further in their secondary edu- 
cation, and assume the post of choral and 
orchestral conductor, teacher of theory 
and harmony, and give lectures on mu- 
sical form, and history and biography. 
And above all, he must teach them both 
through their knowledge of the science 
of music, and the performing and hear- 
ing of the best that can be provided in 
musical literature, a true love and appre- 
ciation of it in all its forms. Further 
than this, he is expected to go out into 
the community as a sort of court musi- 
cian, and lend his talents to the church, 
the social and community centers, for the 
musical, the aesthetic, the ethical up- 
lift of all. 

These qualifications are not only ex- 
pected of the supervisor, but they are 
being supplied. In hundreds of towns and 
cities these truly earnest workers have 
by their own efforts brought about the 
conditions which have increased the de- 
mands that are made upon themselves. 
They have opened the eyes of their con- 
stituents by demanding that the area of 
their usefulness be extended. They are 
the real forerunners of a musical Amer- 
ica. 

Let us now consider in a more or less 
specific way what the schools have act- 
ually accomplished in music, and what 
is still more important, the possibilities 
for a bigger and broader work which 
the future holds for them. 


Boston’s Investigation 


In a recent investigation of the music 
work which is being done in the schools of 


Practically Accomplished in Many Elementary Schools 
By GEORGE OSCAR BOWEN 
(First Article) Pa 
inau- the city of Boston, by a committee ap- 


pointed by the local board of education, 
certain reforms were advised. The. com- 
mittee was not composed of practical 
school men and women, but of musicians 
who have largely to do with college work. 
At first glance the findings of the com- 
mittee and its recommendationus seem 





George Oscar Bowen, Director of Music 
in Public Schools of Yonkers, N. Y. 


drastic and important. But upon second 
reading there seems to be little that will 
be of practical value. The committee 
oints out first of all that the work is 
ampered by a lack of uniform methods 
of teaching throughout the system. They 
show that the music books, or so-called 
methods of several different publishers 
are in use, and therefore there can be 
no uniformity in teaching or results. 
This is not an unusual condition, nor will 
it cease to be so long as the publishing 
interests possess such supreme control 
over school matters as they now have in 
the average large city. The committee 
also makes recommendations concerning 
a uniform training which all who are to 
teach music in the Boston schools shall 
be obliged to take. This is worthy of 
consideration. 

The committee also points out that the 
class of music used in the schools is far 
below what the standard should be. This 
may or may not be true, but it is a well 
known fact that much of the song ma- 
terial provided for use in the schools is 
not what it should be, and its use is more 
detrimental to the elevation of artistic 
standards and ideals than otherwise. 
This is, however, largely a personal fault 
of individual teachers, for it is impossible 
to inspire others to climb to more lofty 
heights than those upon which the 
teacher stands. There is a great lack of 
good music in the music readers, music 
which is full of the song spirit, and is 
the result of inspiration, rather than of 
cold scientific reasoning. 


Confined to Rote Singing 


It would seem that the one grave mis- 
take which was made by the committee 
of the Boston board of education was in 
suggesting that the work of the first two 
grades in music be confined entirely to 
rote song singing, eliminating the in- 
struction in sight singing until the third 
year. This, however, is not quite so dras- 
tic a recommendation as was made by a 
similar committee in the city of New 
York, which was to the effect that the 
work be confined to rote singing through 
the first five or six grades. It is quite 
patent that committees making such 
recommendations could not have studied 
and have become thoroughly familiar 
with the conditions which prevail in the 
primary grades of the average school 
system. Had they done so, they would 
have found that by the proper methods 
of teaching, the work of providing the 
children with a large number of beautiful 
and inspiring songs, taught by rote, can 





be combined with the teaching of certain 
fundamental principles, also taught by 
rote, and excellent results secured in 
each. This result can be, and is being 
accomplished in many places, and to leave 
the presentation of definite principles for 
application in sight singing until the 
third or fourth years of the school life 
is little short of a criminal waste of time. 
The statement that two or three years of 
rote song singing provides a surer foun- 
dation upon which to build is not true, 
except in that it gives the child a greater 
vocal freedom. He will not absorb the 
principle from the song learned by rote 
in such a manner that he can apply it to 
another song of similar character. 

And so Boston, that city which has the 
proud distinction of being the mother of 
public school music in America, must 
begin all over. She must turn back the 
pages of her past history which are filled 
with much that is good, and begin a new 
era. 

As has been previously stated, inas- 
much as the voice is the medium through 
which expression must be given to the 
things learned in music in the school 
room, the act of singing forms the main 
part of the work. It must not be in- 
ferred, however that singing is the only 
thing learned, or that the singing appli- 
cation is the only one possible. A few 
words concerning that most generally 
misunderstood phase of the work will 
apply here. 


Learning a Song 


In the cities, the villages, and the coun- 
try districts where music is considered 
to be worthy of a dignified position in the 
curriculum, and where the supervisor 
has had a specific training and under- 
stands his work in all of its phases, much 
more than mere song singing is accom- 
plished. The act of singing a song re- 
quires little more than an adequate sing- 
ing voice for that particular song. But 
the act of learning a song intelligently 
requires musical intelligence. In the 
average class room of the public schools 
there is no piano. The students are then 
dependent upon their own efforts, and 
their ability to read the signs which 
represent the tone to be sung. 

The child enters the school at the ten- 
der age of four, five or six years. His 
musical experience is naturally limited to 
the songs which his mother has employed 
as lullabys. When he leaves the ele- 
mentary school eight or nine years later 
he should be in possession of a thorough 
theoretical knowledge of all fundamental 
principles. He should be familiar with all 
the forms of notation representing pitch, 
and duration of time, and have the abil- 
ity to keep time. And, being able to keep 
time, he will then apply the rhythmical 
accent to the finished product, for rhythm 
comes from within. He should know his 
keys and key signatures, and the major 
and minor scales for which they stand. 


He should have a practical knowledge of 
chromatic tones and the characters which 
represent them, with the ability to recog- 
nize and translate them. In short, he 
should be able to translate from the 
printed page music written on either the 
bass or treble staff, in any key and any 
kind of time, containing any combination 
of scale and chromatic tones. This 
knowledge he should be able to apply to 
the sight singing of the vocal part best 
suited to his vocal equipment, or to any 
branch of instrumental music. 


Possible Standard 


That these results can be, and are 
being successfully accomplished in hun- 
dreds of cities and towns cannot be dis- 
puted. That they are not accomplished 
*n many other places is not denied. But, 
because of the fact that they are not im- 
possible ideals, they must be accepted as 
a possible standard. And this is not the 
end, for besides the accomplishment of 
the theoretical matter outlined above, am- 
ple consideration is given to the learning 
and singing of good songs (which opera- 
tion is simplified by the theoretical know]l- 
edge) with good tone quality and artistic 
interpretation. Time will also be found 
for the application of principles to writ- 
ten work, ear training, and for the pre- 
sentation of much good music purely for 
the aesthetic results which may be ac- 
complished. 

These results being practical, and 
actually being accomplished in many 
schools, may we not give the public 
schools a little more credit for what they 
are doing in music? But even this does 
not complete the child’s musical educa- 
tion by the public schools, if he chooses 
to go further. 





(To be continued) 


New Church Post for Organist Vincent 
in Erie, Pa. 

ERIE, PA., Sept. 27.—Harry B. Vincent 
has returned to Erie from his summer 
at Chautauqua, N. Y., and recently ac- 
cepted the position of organist and chor- 
ister at the Simpson Methodist Church 
in this city. The Vincent Studio opens 
its seventeenth season on Tuesday, Sept. 


28. J. E. M. 





Amato and Paul Kéfer in Concert for 
Italian Relief Work 


A concert by Pasquale Amato, the Met- 
ropolitan Opera baritone, assisted by 
Paul Keéfer, ’cellist, was given at the 
Meadow Club, Southampton, L. I., Sept. 
24, under the patronage of the ladies of 
the cottage colony for the benefit of the 
Italian winter relief work. 


Paul Reimers, the lieder singer, re- 
cently visited Bar Harbor, Me., to pre- 
pare for his fall and winter season. 








29 East 48th St. 





Musicians’ Concert Management, Inc. 


Announces the exclusive direction of the follow- 
ing distinguished artists for the Season 1915-16: 


POVLA FRISCH, Dramatic Soprano 
MIRIAM ARDINI, Coloratura Soprano 
EMMA ROBERTS, Mezzo-Contralto 
HENRY PARSONS, Tenor 
EDGAR SCHOFIELD, Bass-Baritone 
WINIFRED CHRISTIE, Pianist 
JEAN VERD, Pianist 
GASTON DETHIER, Organist and Pianist 
EDOUARD DETHIER, Violinist 
ARTUR ARGIEWICZ, Violinist 
SASCHA JACOBSEN, Violinist 


For terms and dates address the Secretary 


NEW YORK 








SCHOOLS, CLUBS, ORCHESTRAS, MUSICAL SOCIETIES 


ASHLEY 


ROPPS 2"¢4 HASSELL 


BARITONE 


PIANIST 


ENGAGEMENTS FOR 1915-16 NOW BOOKING 


ADDRESS, ASHLEY ROPPS, 1395 PACIFIC STREET 


LAURA COM 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK CITY 


SOPRANO 


Concert — Oratorio 





ADDRESS 92 GATES AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. TEL. 4280 PROSPECT. 





MAY MUKLE 





CELLIST 


2208 HYDE STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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‘‘A Real Dramatic Soprano”’ 


Sole Direction: 
MARC LAGEN — New York 








MRS. DOROTHEA H. 


MANSFIELD 


SOPRANO 
CHURCH SYNAGOGUE 
Tel: Address: 


130 Wadsworth Ave, 
736 Audubon 








1813 Audubon 
New York City 








Arthur Nevin 


Composer and Teacher of Theory 


PROFESSOR OF MUSIC, School of Fine Arts, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 


'BIANCA RANDALL 


SOPRANO 
COSTUME RECITALS 


H. E. Reynolds 
New York City 


ERNEST CARTER 


Composer-Conductor 
Residence Studio, 150 West 58th Street 
Telephone 2499 Columbus New York 


POWELL 


Teacher of Singing 














CONCERTS 


Personal oe cele 
510 West 123d St. 
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U TONE SPECIALIST 

G Correct Breathing, Voice Build- 
ing, and Coaching in Oratorio, 

L ss Concert and Opera Repertoire. 

A VOICE TRIAL FREE 

Studios 
Ss 244 Riverside Drive 
Cor. 97th St., New York 





Phone River 913 


j ULIA ALLEN 


SOPRANO 


having returned from operatic successes abroad {is 
now available for concert and opera engagements. 


325 W. 93rd St., New York *Phone, 





6860 River 


CONSERVATORY OF 


CHICAGO 


WALTON PERKINS, Pres. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago 


SOUSA ii: BAND 


HIS 
NOW PLAYING AT 


[| N.Y. HIPPODROME 
OFFICE, 1 WEST 34th STREET 


Telephone 6128 Greeley 


FRANCES NASH 
PIANIST 


Management: Evelyn Hopper 
2589 Spaulding St. Omaha, Nebr. 


GEORGE 


ROBERTS 


Pianist—Accompanist 
Address care MUSICAL AMERICA, 505 Fifth Ave., New York 


JULES 


FALK |. 


Violinist 
Management: Wolfsohn Musical 
Bureau, New York 
C. Hollander Falk, Personal Rep- 
resentative, 96 Fifth Avenue. 
New York 


JOSEPH E. SCHUECKER 


CONCERT HARPIST 


Instructor of Harp at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“Private Master-Classes”’ 
































BATTISTINI’S NEPHEW WITH GALLO FORCES 





Noted Baritone’s Relative Sings 
in San Carlo Company 
at Providence 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Sept. 24.—The past 
week marked the opening of what prom- 
ises to be for Providence an unusually 


attractive musical season, with the en- 
gagement of the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany, under the direction of Fortune 
Gallo, which found considerable favor 
with local musicians last season. Now, 
with the addition of several new artists, 
and the strengthening throughout of the 
chorus and orchestra, as well as the addi- 
tion of a ballet, the company is giving 
performances of high artistic merit. 
Among those retained from last season 
are the coloratura, Edvige Vaccari, who 
again delighted her hearers in the older 
Italian operas; the Sicilian tenor, Grazi- 
ani, whose performance of Turiddu in 
“Cavalleria” was especially realistic, and 
the company’s chief dramatic soprano, 
Mary Kaestner, an extremely gifted 
American girl. Noteworthy in particular 
was her portrayal of Santuzza in Mas- 
cagni’s opera. 

In addition to the above named sing- 
ers, the roster has been augmented by 
the addition of several new artists, some 
of whom were heard in this country for 
the first time. Among the latter are the 
Spanish tenor, Manuel Salazar; Giuseppe 
Battistini, a baritone and nephew of 
the great Mario Battistini, whose art has 
lately been the subject of much discus- 
sion in MusicAL AMERICA’S “Open 
Forum,” was also heard here for the first 
time, as was also Maria Fara, an Italian 
coloratura who came to the San Carlo 
with the endorsement of no less an au- 
thority than the great Mascagni, but 
whose work in “Rigoletto,” the only 
opera in which she was heard here, was 
somewhat disappointing, due doubtless 
to her nervousness before an unfamiliar 
audience. 

The local season was brought to a close 
on Saturday night by a performance of 
“Carmen,” which to many was the péce 
de résistance of the week. It was notable 
in many respects, marking the début of 
Salazar, who held his audience spell 
bound by the intensity of his perform- 
ance of Don José. At the close of the 
“Flower Song,” as well as the duet with 
Micaela in the first act, he was accorded 
an ovation. The chief interest, however, 
centered in the first appearance with the 
company of Mme. Pauline Donalda, the 
noted Canadian soprano, Mme. Donalda 
(who sang in French) at no time, from 
her entrance to the insouciant measures 
of the “Habanera,” through the abandon 
of the “Seguidilla” and the sense of im- 
pending tragedy in the “Card Scene,” to 
her final defiance of Jose in the last act, 
was at no time lacking in a true Gallic 
appreciation of its demands. So great, 
in fact, was her success, in her first per- 
formance that she was immediately en- 
gaged as a regular of the company. She 
will be heard in addition to Carmen, as 
Marguerite in “Faust,” Giulietta in 
“Tales of Hoffmann,” and other rédles. 

The chief musical interest of the 
week, outside of the San Carlo perform- 
ances, was centered in the festival week 
of the Swedish Gloria Dei Church. On 
Tuesday evening the Verdandi Singing 
Society, Oscar Ekeberg, conductor, as- 
sisted by Amy Dahllof, soprano, and 
Sven Trolle, pianist, gave an enjoyable 
concert in Infantry Hall and on Thurs- 
day the festival was brought to a close 
by a lecture-recital by Mrs. Sophie Ek- 
lund-Miller, soprano, of Chicago, and 
George Walter Johnson, of Northwest- 
ern University. G. F. H. 


San Carlo Company in Boston 
BosTon, Sept. 25.—The San Carlo 
Opera Company—a name, curiously 
enough, borne by the first company which 
Henry Russell brought to Boston in 1907, 


Boston Opera Company for six years— 
opened the Boston Opera House for the 
season of 1915-16. As is well known, the 
Boston Opera House is now leased by 
the Shubert theatrical firm and Eben 
Jordan, former president of the Boston 
Opera Company, and the Shuberts de- 
cided to open this season with an oper- 
atic attraction, at regular theater prices. 

The répertoire was of the ancient 
order, the operas being “Rigoletto,” 
“Aida,” “Lucia di Lammermoor,” “Bar- 
ber of Seville,” “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
and “I Pagliacci,” “Carmen,” “Tales of 
Hoffmann” and “Trovatore.” The con- 
ductor, Mr. Gurrieri, conducted without 
score and without baton. He read his 
scores scrupulously with regard to detail, 
although wildly at times in regard to 
tempo. 

An outstanding feature of the engage- 
ment was the Carmen of Pauline Don- 
alda, who was introduced in this country 
by Oscar Hammerstein. She interpreted 
the part with distinction and dramatic 
fire. Other conspicuous members of the 
company were Messrs. Agostini and 
Salazar, tenors; Millo Pico, baritone; Ed- 
vige Vaccua and Mary Kaestner, so- 
pranos; Pietro di Biasi, bass; Stella 
Demetti, contralto; Allessandro Modesti, 
baritone, and Caroline Zwaner, contralto. 
The performances were applauded with 
enthusiasm. 





Russian Army Scout Now Violin Student 
in Troy, N. Y. 


Troy, N. Y., Sept. 27.—After having 


been a participant in the hardships of 
war in Russia, Walter Shlapovitch has 
arrived in America and has become a 
violin student at the Troy Conservatory 
of Music. He is but nineteen years old 
and was a pupil of Professor Grimaly, 
violinist, at the Moscow Conservatory of 
Music, when the war began. He served 
as a scout and says that at one time, 
after being without food for five days, he 
was compelled to kill and eat his horse. 
He arrived in America six weeks ago 
with Jonas Sileika, an art student, who 
has opened a studio in Albany. 
W. A. H. 





Greta Torpadie and Einar Linden to 


Appear in New Operettas 

Greta Torpadie, the soprano, has just 
returned to New York preparatory to the 
opening of her season. While in the 
Berkshires, Mass., and at Westhampton, 
L. I., this summer Miss Torpadie pre- 
pared several new operettas for presenta- 
tion with Einar Linden, the Danish 
tenor. Among the new one-act operettas 
that these artists will present during the 
coming season are “Her Brother,” by 
Mary Helen Brown, the American com- 
poser; “Bruderlein Fein” and “Pierrot 
Puni.” 





Schumann Club of New York Begins Its 
Season’s Work 


Following the first rehearsal of the 


Schumann Club of New York, Percy Rec- 
tor Stephens, conductor, on Sept. 30, it 
was announced that this excellent organ- 
ization has now reached its full member- 
ship, with a waiting list. The first con- 
cert of this season will be given on Jan. 
10 in the Waldorf-Astoria. A new exec- 
utive board has been chosen, consisting 
of Mrs. H. F. Burns, Mrs. Joseph E. R. 
Kunzmann, Mrs. M. Ss. Schlesinger, Hilda 
Gelling and the conductor, Mr. Stephens. 





Boy Scout Orchestra for Worcester 


WORCESTER, MaASs., Sept. 28.—Boy 


Scouts of Worcester are being formed 
into a scout orchestra, which its founder, 
Rev. A. J. Lofgren of the Quinsigamond 
Swedish Methodist Church hopes to aug- 
ment until it has a membership of more 
than 100 players before the end of the 
coming winter. As soon as the young 
musicians can master a program they 





the year when fortune knocked at his will present a concert in one of the city 

door and made him the director of the halls. R. W. P. 
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TEACHER OF SINGING. For 
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Paris Studio transferred to 237 West 
End Ave  N. | * for Season 1914- 1915. 
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Columbia University 
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COMPOSER 
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HARRISON 
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15 East 10th Street New York 


VICTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


in all its branches 
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Telephone, 3053 Columbus 
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VIOLINIST 


Management 
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BARITON E—Recital, Oratorio, Concert 


’ Management: 
LOUDON CHARLTON Carnegie Hall 
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PIANIST IN FIVE “ROMANTIC” PROGRAMS 


Germaine Schnitzer to Give 
Unique Recital Series in 
New York 


INCE the time of Schubert, from whom 


genuine romanticism in music may be 
said to date, the purely subjective has 
found widespread favor among music- 
lovers, and particularly among devotees 
of the piano. Such being the case, the 
announcement that the distinguished 
French pianist, Germaine Schnitzer, will 
give a cycle of programs devoted to “The 
Romantics” in AXolian Hall, New York, 
in the near future will undoubtedly be 
generally welcomed. The term, “Roman- 
ticists” is, of course, used to describe 
those composers who emancipated them- 
selves from the hard and fast rules of 
classicism and gave expression to their 
individual feelings and impressions. 

Included in Miss Schnitzer’s programs 
are characteristic works of Schubert, 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, Chopin and 
Liszt, and it is not difficult to trace the 
influence which these composers exerted 
upon each other. 

By adhering to a uniform type of pro- 
gram in the cycle, which, incidentally, 
won great success in Europe, Miss 
Schnitzer aims to conserve the artistic 
atmosphere created by the romanticists, 
so that its peculiar charm may exert its 
fullest effect upon her auditors through- 
out the series. The pianist has devoted 
herself assiduously to the study of this 
phase of music, and contemplates giving 
lecture-recitals on this subject at some 
future time. 

In planning the five programs which 
constitute the present cycle Miss Schnit- 
zer has proceeded as follows: Each pro- 





gram is devoted to the works of two com- 
posers except the concluding one, which 
is given over entirely to Liszt. The first 
program is made up of works by Schu- 
bert and Mendelssohn; the second, Men- 
delssohn-Schumann; the third, Schu- 
mann-Chopin; the fourth, Chopin-Liszt, 
and the final, Liszt. The choicest works 
of these masters are included; among the 
larger things are Schubert’s “Wanderer” 
Fantasie, Mendelssohn’s “Variations 
Sériéuses,” Schumann’s Carnaval and 
Etudes Symphoniques, Chopin’s B Minor 
Sonata, and Liszt’s Sonata in the same 
tonality. 





LAST TRIBUTE TO CONTRALTO 


Affecting Service in Mildred Potter’s 
Native City, St. Paul 


St. PauL, MINN., Oct. 1.—In a little 
chapel in St. Paul, her home city, the 
last tribute was paid Mildred Potter on 
the morning of Sept. 30. Many more 
came than the small hall could accommo- 
date, .so that there were as many stand- 
ing as seated. Besides her family and 
relatives, there were present some of 
her oldest friends—those who had 
watched her growth, admired her career 
and throughout loved herself. There 
were, too, many from the musical circles 
of the city who wanted to pay their 
tribute to one who, from their midst had 
reached great heights through personal 
achievement added to a greai gift. 

The body lay in state for twenty-four 
hours surrounded by numerous floral 
offerings. The church services having 
been held in New York, this was to be 
but in the nature of a heartfelt good- 
bye, at home. 

Two hymns were beautifully sung by 
Adelaide Pierce, contralto, “Some Day 
We Shall Understand” and “Jesus, Lover 
of My Soul.” Between the two songs, 
Mrs. Warren S. Briggs, president of the 
Schubert Club, said a few words “In 
Memoriam,” that were finely sympa 
thetic and deeply appreciative. She 
spoke of Mildred Potter’s fine, brave 
work supported by an unwavering faith, 
her big achievements against many odds 
and “her sweet sanity” and _ poise 
throughout. All those who knew her 
were “proud to honor her as an artist and 
as a friend.” Mrs. Briggs closed with 
a reading of the hymn, “It Singeth Low 
in Every Heart.” H. W. W. 


ORCHESTRA ATTENDS FUNERAL 


Stokowski Forces Play Music in Honor 
of Late Comrade 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 1.—The funeral of 
C. Stanley Mackey, for fifteen years a 
member of the Philadelphia Orchestra, as 
tuba player, and for a number of years 
also librarian of that orchestra, who died 


last Sunday after a short illness, was 
held from the Oliver C. Bair undertak- 
ing establishment yesterday afternoon. 
The Philadelphia Orchestra attended, as 
a body; playing in a most impressive 
manner, under the direction of Leopold 
Stokowski, the “Dead March” from 
Beethoven’s- Seventh Symphony. At 
Mount Peace Cemetery, where the inter- 
ment took place, a number was played 
by the Girard College Band, which Mr. 
Mackey trained and developed. 

The pall bearers, members of the phila- 
delphia Orchestra and of the Philadel- 
phia Band, of which Mr. Mackey was the 
conductor, were Harry Meyer, Joseph La- 
nonica, Nathan Cahan, Oscar Schwar, 


Henry Mayer, Jr., Harry Benham, Cla- 
vin Haywood and Thomas Ribel. The 
Rev. D. G. Mackinnon of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Episcopal Mission directed the re- 
ligious services, the services at the grave 
being conducted by Mount Horeb Lodge 
No. 228, F. and A. M. Members of other 
organizations with which Mr. Mackey 
was connected were also in attendance, 
including Oriental Castle, No. 25, K. G. 
E., Musical Association Local No. 77, 
and Beneficial Society of the Philadel- 
phia Turngemeinde. A. L. T. 


JERSEY CITY’S OPERA NIGHT 





“Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci” Sung by 
Milan Operatic Forces 


For the benefit of the Italian Red Cross 
the Milan Opera Company of New York 
presented Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” and Leoncavallo’s “Pagliacci” in 
Keith’s Theater, Jersey City, on Sunday 
night of last week. The performance 
was under the auspices of the Dante 
Alleghieri and the proceeds netted a com- 
fortable sum to the fund. The cast of 
“Cavalleria” included Signora Avedano 
as Santuzza, Mabel Chapman as Lola, 
Franeo di Gregorio as Turridu, G. La 
Puma as Alfio and Signora Cecchini as 
Mamma Lucia. 

Under the artistic direction of Maestro 
A. Bimboni, the opera received a par- 
ticularly effective presentation. In Miss 
Chapman the audience was made ac 
quainted with a soprano of rather ex- 
ceptional merit, whose histrionic ability 
is of high order. Her voice was of de- 
lightful clearness and was well controlled 
The Turridu of Signor di Gregorio was 
marked by beautiful singing and effective 
acting. His voice is a tenor of lyric 
quality, yet heavy enough to enable him 
to obtain excellent effects in the dramatic 
portions of the score. As Canio, in 
“Pagliacci,” he was particularly good. 

G. La Puma is a baritone who has 
much experience in character work and 
in addition has a voice of remarkable 
range and quality. As the carter in 
“Cavalleria” and as Tonio in “Pagli- 
acci” his interpretations of the char- 
acters were well thought out and brought 


no little enjoyment to the large audience. 
In addition to Messrs. di Gregorio and La 
Puma the cast included A. Macaluso as 
Beppe, R. Pizzi as Silvio and Nedda Mor- 
rison as Nedda. Miss Morrison was for- 
merly connected with the Moody-Man- 
ners Opera Company in England and 
brought to her work evidences of consid- 
erable artistic experience. Her appear- 
ance was in a way the event of the eve- 
ning. Her singing of the Bird Song 
elicited a veritable storm of applause. 
The work of the chorus and orchestra 
was eminently satisfactory. G. A. K 


Catherine Redfield, Pupil of Shanna 
Cumming, in New York Recital 





Catherine Redfield, a young dramatic 
soprano, who owes much of her success 
to the experienced guidance of Shanna 
Cumming, presented a program of songs 
at the Wanamaker Auditorium on Sat- 
urday afternoon, Oct. 2. She sang with 
taste and discretion, showing not only 
considerable beauty of tone, but an in- 
telligent and resourceful use of her voice. 
Among her offerings were an aria from 
Mozart’s “Don Giovanni,” some _ Irish, 
English and Scotch folk songs, German 
lieder by Brahms, airs from “Carmen” 
and a group of songs by Liza Lehmann, 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach and Mme. Cum- 
ming’s own “Little Blue Pigeon,” which 
won an especial burst of applause. 

Assisting Miss Redfield were Albert 
Greenfeld, violinist, Mme. Cumming and 
Alexander Russell at the piano. 





Mr. Gosnell Returns from England 


Vivian Gosnell, the English baritone, 
arrived in New York last week from 
England. 

“IT propose, when opportunity allows, 
to introduce some of the lesser known 
songs of Brahms and Hugo Wolf into my 
programs,” he told a MUSICAL AMERICA 


representative, “as well as a group of 


Elizabethan love songs, which should 
prove especially interesting, as they have 
not been sung a great deal and are redo- 
lent of the romantic spirit of those times. 

“T am especially anxious to find some 
fine American songs—songs that are 


characteristic of this great musical 
country, as I wish to include them in my 
programs.” 

Mr. Gosnell’s tour is being managed 
by M. H. Hanson. 


PADEREWSKI ADDRESSES POLES 








Before Convention Pianist Pleads Cause 
of Country’s Independence 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y., Oct. 3.—Ignace 
Jan Paderewski, the famous pianist, was 
cheered for several minutes by the 500 
delegates attending the twenty-first bi- 
ennial convention of the Polish National 
Alliance in session here, when in his 
address he pledged himself to the cause 
of Polish independence and declared he 
would not take up his profession again 
until Poland was far nearer a self-gov- 
erned nation, wherein Polish people 
would be proud to reside. Paderewski 
was given an enthusiastic welcome by his 
fellow-countrymen of the alliance, of 
which he is a member, and his address 
was the striking feature of the conven- 
tion. The pianist declared that his life 
work hereafter would be in the interest 
of the Polish nation. 

The Symfonia Song Club, with the co- 
operation of the Polish musical organiza- 
tions of the city, gave a concert for the 
benefit of the Polish war sufferers under 
the direction of Prof. Zefiryn Guez, mu- 
sical director of the club, in the conven- 
tion hall Thursday night. The clubs 
taking part in the concert were the Au- 
rora Song and Glee Club, under direc- 
tion of Mr. Tralka; Liberty Bell Song 
Club, directed by S. Kosinski; St. Cecelia 
Song Club, the newly organized Chopin 
Musical Club and Paderewski Song Club 
of Amsterdam, under the direction of 
Conductor Niemezura. Leon A. Kujaw- 
ski of Cleveland, president of the Polish 
National Singing Alliance, made a brief 
address. W. A. H. 


Jenny Dufau to Sing at Organ Opening 
in Chicago Temple 
Maurice & Gordon Fulcher announce 
that Jenny Dufau has been engaged as 
principal soloist for the dedicatory exer- 
cises of the great new organ, at Medinah 
Temple, Oct. 18, 19 and 20. 








RIDER-KELSEY 


MME. CORINNE | 
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“Mine. Rider-Kelsey is America’s 
foremost 
Henry T. Finck in the New York 
Evening Post. 
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NEW YORK SEASON 
OPENED BY BENEFIT 


Arthur Herschmann a Soloist in 
Orchestral Program under 
Mr. Wille 


New /York’s season of symphonic 
music was formally ushered in last Sat- 
urday evening with a concert given by 
the Tsingtau Orchestra in Carnegie 
Hall. The performance was for the pur- 
pose of sending American physicians to 
Europe. O. K. Wille, the orchestra’s 
director, arranged an ambitious pro- 
gram, the principal number of which 
was Beethoven’s First Symphony. Two 
soloists, Arthur Herschmann, baritone, 
and Carl Bicknese, pianist, appeared 
with the orchestra. 

It cannot conscientiously be said that 
Mr. Wille’s men played excellently, but 
they coped valiantly with such trying 
things as the introduction to “K6énigskin- 
der,” “Siegfried’s Rhine-Journey” and 
the “Tasso” of Liszt. Their perform- 
ance of the Beethoven work demon- 
strated how extremely difficult it is to 
achieve fine results with the classics. 

The term, slipshod, best characterizes 
the orchestra’s playing in many sections 
of this work. Mr. Wille strove manfully 
to repress his men, but failed quite con- 
sistently when it came to supplying ac- 
companiments for the soloists. 

By all odds the most enjoyable feature 
of the program was the singing of Mr. 
Herschmann. He offered three master- 
songs of Hugo Wolf. ‘“Anakreon’s 
Grab” was invested with searching ten- 
derness, to which the _ superlatively 
clever “Rattenfanger,” afforded a tell- 
ing contrast. The massive and mag- 
nificent “Prometheus” Mr. Herschmann 
also handled admirably. The baritone is 
an artist who husbands his every re- 
source, bringing to bear upon his offer- 
ings intelligence and revealing not a lit- 
tle in the way of vocal beauty. He had 
perforce to struggle somewhat during his 
last two numbers; otherwise the orches- 
tra would have overpowered him. 

Mr. Bicknese, a member of the or- 
chestra, played Mendelssohn’s G Minor 
Piano Concerto, a work which, happily, 
is now usually relegated to student pro- 
grams. The audience treated him and 
the baritone very much in an impartial 
manner. As regards size the gathering 
was none too large; enthusiasm, how- 
ever, was usually vented generously. 

B. 





LOOKED LIKE INSTRUMENTS 


Macmillen and Bachaus Likened Re- 
spectively to Violin and Piano 


During the days when the late Lady 
Walter Palmer was showering favors 
upon Francis Macmillan, that violinist 
and his friend Wilhelm Bachaus, the 
pianist, were calling upon her ladyship 
at her Grosvenor Square mansion in Lon- 
don. The distinguished patroness, in tak- 
ing leave of her guests, suddenly caught 
hold of their arms and, half drawing 
them together, stood them alongside one 
another, eyeing them intently for a mo- 
ment. Then she said critically: 

“Macmillen, you look like a violin!” 

Turning around to Bachaus, she de- 
clared: 
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“And Bachaus, you look like a piano!” 

Whether or not Bachaus was compli- 
mented, he no doubt appeared so in the 
presence of his hostess. As for Mac- 
millen, the simile was not ineptly chosen, 
for he is in appearance the typical vio- 
linist, even if he does not exactly look 
like a violin. 





MUZIO AIDS FELLOW ARTISTS 





Soprano Co-operates with Toscanini in 
Milan Benefit Series 


Arturo Toscanini has asked Claudia 
Muzio, the young Italian soprano, to aid 
him in his work for the Italian artists 


who have been made destitute by the war. 
Mr. Toscanini is devoting his time to 
the relief of the Red Cross and the 





—Photo Dover Street Studios. 


Claudia Muzio, Young Italian Prima 
Donna, as “Tosca” 


Famiglia Artistica, or Society of Artists, 
in Italy. The need of the Famiglia 
Artistica is very grave, owing to the 
fact that hundreds of lyric artists have 
not the opportunity of making their liv- 
ing on account of the war, and that most 
of the theaters remain closed. Mr. Tos- 
canini, deeply impressed as to this situa- 
tion, has put himself at the head of a 
colossal benefit organization and, in co- 
operation with the most celebrated art- 
ists, is going to inaugurate an opera sea- 
son in Milan. During the winter he will 
also tour the principal cities in Italy, giv- 
ing grand opera and concerts. 

The opening of this memorable season 
will take place during this month, accord- 
ing to a telegram that Mr. Toscanini 
sent to Miss Muzio. It reads: 

“Would you consent to offer your able co- 
operation for the season which I am going to 
give at the Dal Verme Theater, Milan, during 
September, for the benefit of the Famiglia 
Artistica, singing Tosca? Many of the best 
lyric artists are co-operating with me in this 


fraternal and patriotic work. Hoping that 
you will be able to accept, I put myself at 
your disposal, if you want to interpret Tosca 
with me. Many thanks and regards, Arturo 


Toscanini.”’ 


Miss Muzio accepted with enthusiasm. 
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Many other noted artists will take 
part, among them Caruso. Miss Muzio 
was in New York a couple of months 
ago on her way back from Havana, 
where she made a marked success in 
“Tosca,” “Otello” and many other operas, 
under the conductorship of Tullio Serafin. 


RECITAL FOR TWO PIANOS 


Artistic Playing by Ella Richards and 
Franklyn Krieger of St. Paul 


St. PAuL, Oct. 1—Ella Richards and 
Franklyn Krieger appeared in a_ two- 
piano recital in the Guild Hall of Christ 
Church last night. An audience which 
taxed the capacity of the hall expressed 
its pleasure in the artistic performance 
of a really charming program. 

Grieg’s arrangement of the Mozart C 
Minor Phantasie, taken at a tempo so 
slow as to detract from its highest ef- 
fectiveness, was, even so, full of grace 
and delicately handled. Strong’s interest- 
ing and fanciful “An der Nixenquelle” 
opened the second group, constituted, 
otherwise, of Chaminade’s “Le Matin,” a 
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Romance by Henselt and “If I Were a 
Bird,” by the same composer. The Ro- 
mance was particularly pleasing and all 
the numbers were rapturously received. 
Miss Richards’ facile technique was deli- 
cately employed in the Arensky Romance 
and Valse, and Saint-Saéns’s “Marche 
Héroique” was played with an apprecia- 
tive sense of its vigorous and suggestive 
rhythms. It was in these last numbers 
of a program all too short that the two 
pianists accomplished their best ensemble 
work. There is a gratifying prospect of 
hearing Mr. Krieger and Miss Richards 
in similar programs later in the season. 


F. L. C. B. 





Dora De Vera to Sing with Boston 
Opera Company 


Dora De Vera, the soprano, whose con- 
certs are managed by the Music League of 
America, has been engaged by Max Rab- 
inoff to sing special parts in his Boston 
Grand Opera Company. 


Paul Hervé, the French author of mu- 
sical plays, is a sergeant of infantry 
stationed at the front. 
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Henry A. Russotto, who has been ac- 
tive in musical circles in New York dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years, has opened 
a studio in the Metropolitan Opera House 
Building, where he will give instructions 
this season in soffeggio. Mr. Russotto 
has given a great deal of attention to 
choral work and was for some time con- 
ductor of the Russian Choral Society in 
this city. He has also been director of 
Russian opera and was associated in the 
production of grand opera with M. E. 
Medvedieff, the tenor. Recently Mr. 
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Russotto conducted a chorus of 150 
voices at a concert given in Carnegie 
Hall by the Cantors Association of Amer- 
ica. During the season Mr. Russotto 
plans to give a series of chamber concerts 
with students. 

a. 

John Walter Hall reopened his studios 
in Carnegie Hall for the fall season on 
Oct. 1 with a large class of pupils 
Among the younger students of more 
than usual promise are Martha Hoyt, solo 
soprano of the Congregational Church of 
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New Canaan, Conn., who has a beautiful 
voice of great range and power, and Vera 
Gordon Gibson, a dramatic mezzo. Miss 
Gibson was studying for grand opera in 
Dresden, when the war broke out, and, 
like so many others, was obliged to re- 
turn to America, and has entrusted the 
development of her talent to Mr. Hall. 
* * * 

Lasar S. Samoiloff, of Carnegie Hall, 
has invited his friends to what he calls 
a “neutral musicale” on Sunday, Oct. 3. 
The Goodini Trio (violin, ‘cello and 
piano) will take part in the concert pro- 
gram and a few of Mr. Samoiloff’s pro- 
fessional pupils will sing. Russian 
Tschay and German cake will be served. 
The Wagnerian tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, Johannes Sembach, and his 
wife, will be the guests of honor. 

* * K 

Sergei Klibansky will start his studio 
musicales on Wednesday, Oct. 13, at 5 
o’clock. His first artist pupils’ recital 


will be-given Oct. 28 at 8.15 p. m. at the 
Auditorium of the Y. M. C. A., West 
Fifty-seventh Street. 











George Edwardes 


George Edwardes, the famous English 
producer of musical comedies, died in 
London, Oct. 4, after a long illness. Mr. 
Edwardes went to Bad Nauheim to take 
the cure in the spring of 1914 and was 
in Germany when the war began. Be- 
cause of his illness he was permitted to 
return to England. His death was due 
tc heart disease. 

George Edwardes was born Oct. 8, 
1852, and early in life became associated 
with the theatrical business. In 1875, he 
became business manager for the late 
D’Oyly Carte, who produced most of the 
Gilbert and Sullivan répertoire, and sub- 
sequently he was similarly employed at 
the Savoy. He became a manager on his 
own account in December, 1885. 

Mr. Edwardes was best known through 
his management of the Gaiety Theater 
in London, which was the most famous 
home of musical comedy in the world. 
He made several trips to New York, the 
last time in 1905, when he came here to 
produce “The Duchess of Dantzig.” 
Among the musical comedies or oper- 
ettas which he produced were: “A Run- 
away Girl,” “The Messenger Boy,” “The 
Toreador,” “The Orchid,” “The Spring 
Chicken,” “Our Miss Gibbs,” “Peggy,” 
“A Gaiety Girl,” “The Geisha,” “A Greek 
Slave,” “San Toy,” “A Country Girl,” 
“The Merry Widow,” “The Dollar Prin- 
cess,” “The Waltz Dream,” “Gipsy Love,” 
“The Count of Luxembourg,” “The Girl 
from Kay’s,’ “Veronique,” “The School 
Girl,” “The Quaker Girl,” “The Dancing 
Mistress,” “The Girl in the Train,” “The 
Marriage Market,” and “The Sunshine 
Girl.” Mr. Edwardes was associated in 
several of his productions with the late 
Charles Frohman. 


Luther Orlando Emerson 


_Boston, Sept. 30.—Luther Orlando 
Emerson, who set to music William Cul- 
len Bryant’s “We Are Coming, Father 
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Abraham,” died yesterday in his home 
at Hyde Park, of pneumonia. He was 
ninety-five years old on Aug. 3. Mr. 
Emerson was at first intended to be a 
physician, but after several years de- 
voted to the study of voice, piano, organ 
and harmony, he went to Salem, began 
teaching and took charge of his first 
choir at the salary of $100 a year. There 
he also began active work in composition. 
Later he made his home in Boston. 

One of Mr. Emerson’s tunes, “Ses- 
sions,” has had perennial success and is 
included in recent hymnals. When it was 
published Mr. Emerson named it for his 
pastor, the Rev. Alexander Sessions. 

It was in the early sixties when Lincoln 
had issued the call for 300,000 volunteers, 
that Bryant wrote “We Are Coming, 
Father Abraham.” Oliver Ditson secured 
the lines and dispatched them to Mr. 
Emerson with this injunction: “Set these 
words to music instanter.” The mandate 
was obeyed, and the song was soon re- 
sounding on the battleground and around 
the campfires. In 1863 the “Harp of 
Judah,” which had a sale of 50,000 in the 
first year, established the composer as a 
public favorite. Other books followed 
In rapid succession. 





Lowell M. Palmer 


Lowell M. Palmer, long one of Brook- 
lyn’s foremost business figures and like- 
wise prominent as a lover and patron 
of music, died on Sept. 30 at his home 
in Stamford, Conn. Mr. Palmer took an 
active part in the building of the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music, of which he was 
a director. 





Samuel J. Jewett 
WORCESTER, MASS., Oct. 1.—Samuel 
J. Jewett, one of the old-time violinists 
of Worcester, died last night at the Home 
for Aged Men, aged eighty years. 
R. W. 
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ARTIST-SISTERS HONORED BY 
MEMBERS OF CZAR’S FAMILY 


Victoria Boshko Given an Imperial Ring by Russian Grand 

Duke, While Nathalie Receives Miniature Amati Violin— 
Empress Writes Them a Letter Full of War 
News— Played Tschaikowsky Program for One of His 








WO young Russian girls, Victoria and 
Nathalie Boshko, pianist and vio- 
linist, will make their formal bow to the 
American concert public the coming 
season. Both have already given a 
good account of themselves in concerts in 
Petrograd and other Russian cities, 
where they have played before the Czar 
and other members of the royal family. 
It was immediately following one of 
these concerts at which royalty was 
present, that Victoria Boshko was pre- 
sented with an interesting and valued 
token of apppreciation, in the form of a 
ring bearing the cross of the Russian 
Imperial order, by Grand Duke Konstan- 
tinovitch, the poet and composer, whose 
son was recently reported to have been 
killed in the war. Nathalie Boshko was 
also favored by a gift from a member 
of the royal family of a beautiful gold 
violin, being a miniature reproduction of 
an Amati. 

M. Metchnikov, one of the foremost 
editorial writers in Russia, heard the 
young artists play in Petrograd, and 
wrote nearly a half page of appreciation 
for his paper the Novoye Vremya. 

Miss Victoria a Painter 

To her other accomplishments Victoria 
Boshko adds that of painting, and she 
has done some remarkable works in oil 
and pastel, as well as crayon sketches. 
In many of these she displays a decided 
leaning towards the _ impressionistic 
school. The illustrations used with this 
article are reproductions of a sketch and 
a painting of the two sisters, made by 
Miss Boshko. 

As might be expected, both of these 
artists take decided interest in Russian 
music, and they will include in their 
programs a number of novelties by mod- 
ern Russian composers. 

“We will play a new sonata by Scria- 
bine and works by Glazounow and Zshy- 
manowski,” relates Victoria Boshko. “I 
love the works of Scriabine, particularly 
his etudes, I think they are more esthetic 
even than Debussy’s works. His works 
possess originality and the new orches- 
tral effects he has worked out are won- 
derful. We shall give an all-Russian 
program, at least once or twice during 
the coming season. I wish it might be 
possible to present a concert made up ex- 
clusively of compositions by Tschai- 
kowsky, similar to the concert in which 
we took part at the home of one of 
Tschaikowsky’s best friends in Petro- 
grad last season. The concert was at- 





tended by Modest Tschaikowsky, a des 
cendant of the great composer who, as 
you know, has written his biography. It 
was a most inspiring occasion. 

“It seems sad,” remarked Nathalie 
Boshko, “that the Russian literature for 
the violin is so limited. With the excep- 
tion of comparatively few compositions, 
there is really very little really interest- 
ing music written for this instrument by 
Russian composers.” 


Composing a Ballad 


Victoria Boshko has composed a num- 
ber of things for the piano and is now 
writing a ballad, which she hopes to com- 
plete so that it may be performed the 
coming season. She recently received 
the most interesting letter from the 
Dowager Empress of Russia, Maria 
Feodorovna, giving graphic descriptions 
of conditions brought about by the Euro- 
pean war. The palace of the Empress 
has been turned into a hospital. 
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The Misses Boshko come from a long 
line of ancestors who have been promi- 
nent in art in various lines. Tneir father 
was a sculptor, and a native of Poltava, 
in southern Russia, a section of that 
country which has produced many of 
Russia’s greatest artists. D. L. L. 





Close Contests for Peabody Conserva- 
tory Scholarships 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 2.—Harold Randolph, 


director of the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music, has made known the names of the 
winners of scholarships for the season. 
There was an unusually keen competition 
in all the branches represented. 


In the 
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piano trial two boys tied for honors and 
after a second consideration the award 
was given as follows: John Duke, six- 
teen years old, of Cumberland, Md., full 
scholarship in piano for three years, and 
Emil Smith, a one-year scholarship. In 
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Victoria Boshko, 
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the vocal contest ten candidates were so 
close that a rehearing was _ required. 
Archie Ruggles, tenor, was given a three- 
year scholarship. Harry Hoffman of 
Philadelphia was granted the _ violin 
scholarship and Charlotte Klein of Wash- 
ington, D. C., was successful in the organ 
competition. r+ Se 


Trentini Likely to enn in Italy This 
Season 


Emma Trentini, the soprano, whom 
Oscar Hammerstein introduced to New 
York in grand opera and Arthur Ham- 
merstein in light opera, may not sing 
again for a considerable time, according 
to current report. She recently under- 
went an operation for a throat affection 
in-Milan, Italy, and, although she is re- 
covering satisfactorily, it is said that 
her physicians do not wish her to under- 
take an ocean voyage this autumn. If 
able to sing at that time, she may join 
the opera company which Arturo Tos 
canini has organized in Milan. She was 
to have sung again in light opera in this 


country this season under Arthur Ham- 
merstein’s management. Mr. Hammer- 


stein had not been informed last week 
that she would not return. Mme. Tren- 
tini has a brother in the Italian army. 


Russian Symphony Plays to Big Crowds 
at Pittsburgh Exposition 


PITTSBURGH, Oct. 4.—Modest Altschu- 
ler and his Russian Symphony Orches- 
tra entertained tremendous crowds at the 
Pittsburgh Exposition Music Hall all the 
week. Margaret Shaw and _ Harold 
Lange, modern dance exponents, ap- 
peared during the week and a youthful 
performer, Master Harold Collins Smith, 
gave a very creditable performance at 
one of the matinéees. Marie Morrissey, 
contralto, also appeared as soloist with 
the orchestra. This widely known 
singer is a favorite in this city. It has 
been the custom of Mr. Altschuler to give 
Pittsburgh soloists also an opportunity 
to display their talents at these concerts 
and this action has given his work here 
a sp'endid impetus. E. C. S. 


Harriette Cady, the New York pianist, 
recently gave a short recital of Russian 
pieces, in which she specializes, in Wolfe 
Hall, Denver, Col. She was warmly re- 
ceived by a good-sized audience. Miss 
Cady also gave a successful program of 
Beethoven and Chopin music before the 
Denver MacDowell Club, as well as an 
all-Russian program in Wolcott Hall. 
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Louis Schalk, Boston, baritone, will 
resume his directorship of the Worces- 
ter Woman’s Club Chorus, which re- 


assembles Oct. 29. 


* * * 


Harold Land has been engaged to sing 
the baritone solo music in Gaul’s “Holy 
City” at St. Luke’s Church, New York, 
on Oct. 31. 

* * * 

Ruth Turner of Portland, Me., has 
been added to the faculty of the Fox- 
Buonamici School of Pianoforte Playing 
in Boston, Mass. 

* * * 

Katharyn Winfred Boyce, of Albany, 
N. Y., recently presented in a piano re- 
cital her pupil, Master Francis Long, 
assisted by Enid Elmendorf, soprano. 

* * * 

Albert Spalding has been engaged to 
appear on Myrtle Irene Mitchell’s course 
in Kansas City, Mo., in joint recital with 
Andres de Segurola, March 3, 1916. 

x * x 

The engagement of John Francis 
McGrath, a Worcester (Mass.) musician, 
and Mary Ross Moore has been an- 
nounced. 

x * * 

Dr. A. J. Harpin, basso, of Boston and 
Worcester, Mass., was in New York re- 
cently making a number of French song 
records for the Columbia Phonograph 
Company. 

* * * 

Mrs. Alice Bates Rice, soprano in the 
choir of King’s Chapel, Boston, has re- 
signed her position, after having com- 
pleted fifteen years of creditable service 
in that parish. 

xk * x 

Gerhard Alexis, the newly appointed 
organist at the Swedish Lutheran Church 
of New Britain, Conn., began his duties 
there on Oct. 3. He intends giving re- 
citals in the near future. 

* * + 

John Orth, the Boston pianist, gave a 
recital on Sept. 30 at Andover, Mass., un- 
der the auspices of the Woman’s Union. 
The program was from Mozart, Schu- 
mann, Chopin and Liszt, with interpreta- 
tive analysis. 

as * * 

The Washington Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists held its first 
meeting of the fall season at the Com- 
stock Studio recently, when an interest- 
ing travelogue was given by the dean, 
Harry Wheaton Howard. 

* * * 

A rival moving picture version of 
“Carmen” to that in which Geraldine 
Farrar apears will be shown in New 
York, Oct. 31, at the Academy of Music, 
at the same time that the Farrar pictures 
are placed on view at the Strand Theater. 

* * * 

Henry Hartman, who recently resigned 
as organist and choirmaster at _ the 
Fourth Street M. E. Church, Wheeling, 
W. Va., recently gave a special program 
marking the end of his long service in 
the church. 

x * * 

The Kinyon Koncert Kompany gave an 
enjoyable concert on Sept. 31, at the 
Emmanuel Baptist Church of Scranton, 
Pa. The program was provided by Elsie 
MacPherson, Grace Harris, Wilbur C. 
Kinyon and Kathleen Bach. 

x * * 

Holding’s orchestra, which has been 
connected with the Ten Eyck, the lead- 
ing Albany hotel, since its establishment 
fifteen years ago, has been displaced in 
favor of a negro orchestra from New 
York. 

* + * 

Everett A. Tutchings, pianist, gave a 
worthy piano recital in the Grand Opera 
House, Johnstown, N. Y., on Sept. 29. 
His program included works of Bach- 
Tausig, Chopin, Grainger, Hinton, De- 
bussy and MacDowell. 

* * * 

Alice Sloan presented two of her ad- 
vanced pupils in recital at her studio, 
Erie, Pa., on Sept. 28. Tillie Zacks, 
pianist, and F. J. Hannon, baritone, were 
the soloists. They were cordially ap- 
plauded. 


x * x 

A concert was given in the Congrega- 
tional Church of Collinsville, Conn., on 
Sept. 29, by Theron W. Hart, Mildred 


Saye, Adelaide Morony, Rose Dunee and 
Fred W. Wicken. The proceeds went to 
the Foreign Missionary Society. 

* * + 

The fourth in a series of organ recitals 
at the South Congregational Church, 
New Britain, Conn., was heard recently. 
John T. Dowd, tenor soloist of the church 
quartet, assisted the organist, Mr. 
Beebe. 

* * * 

Emilie Rose Knox, the violinist, and 
Lillian Emerson, a young classic dancer, 
are touring their native State, North 
Carolina, appearing in Raleigh on Oct. 5. 
Miss Knox was a pupil of Tirindelli at 
the Cincinnati Conservatory. 

=e 

Dr. James Dickinson has assumed the 
choir direction of St. Joseph’s Catholic 
Church, Washington, D. C. Dr. Dickin- 
son will shortly inaugurate a boy’s choir 
at the church. He is being assisted at 
present by members of the Knights of 
Columbus Choir, of which he is director. 

* * * 

Professor Samuel A. Baldwin pre- 
sented two fine organ programs at the 
College of the City of New York on Oct. 
3 and 6. They marked his 440th and 
441st public organ recitals. The noted 
organist offers programs equally as at- 
tractive for Oct. 10 and 13. 

* * * 

Mrs. Roscoe Hays entertained over one 
hundred guests at a musicale given at 
Gray’s Hall, Whitehall, N. Y., on Sept. 
17. The artists who presented the pro- 
gram were Dorothy Rogers, dramatic 
reader; Mrs. M. Waite Hicks, soprano, 
and Mrs. Stella Powell, pianist. 

» * & 

Faculty announcements of the Tucker 
Pianoforte School, Worcester, Mass., are 
as follows: Mary F. Tucker, director; 
Leander R. Howe, Mary A. Miles, Ruth 
H. Riggs, Margaret Longley, Gertrude 
Sullivan, Irene E. Clark, William How- 
ard, violin, of Boston. 

* * * 

Tatassit Canoe Club closed the summer 
at its home on Ramshorn Island, Lake 
Quinsigamond, Mass., with a sheepbake 
and musicale. Artists included Dr. A. J. 
Harpin, basso; Alphonso Roussezu, bari- 
tone; Francis O’Connor and Thomas H. 
Ryan, tenor. Dennison’s Orchestra 
played various numbers. 

* * * 

Richard B. Meyer, of Baltimore, has 
been engaged as instructor of music and 
director of the orchestra at the McDonogh 
School for Boys, McDonogh, Md. Mr. 
Meyer will divide his time between this 
institution and the Maryland College for 
Women, Lutherville. 

* ok * 

Charles F. Clark, of Ware, Mass., one 
of the State’s best known instrumental- 
ists, celebrated the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of his wedding the other night. Mrs. 
Clark was Harriett M. Owen, also con- 
sidered a clever pianist in her day. She 
also sang soprano for many years in the 
Unitarian Church choir of that town. 

* K * 

Morton Howard, a pupil of Mrs. Fred- 
erick Heizer, was heard in a piano re- 
cital on Sept. 27, at the Heizer Music 
School, Sioux City, Ia. He was assisted 
by Harry Larson, John Messick, Ossian 
Anderson, Anna Coughlin, Mabel Bar- 


clay, Gertrude Trowl, Paul Beppler, 
Harold Rands and Brownie Ayres. 
x * x 


The Rotary Club of Wheeling, W. Va., 
gave music lovers of that community a 
great treat when the United States 
Marine Band presented an exceptional 
program at the Market Auditorium on 
Sept. 30. The heartily applauded solo- 
ists were Robert E. Seel, flautist, and 
Arthur S. Witcomb, cornetist. 

* © * 

Mme. Tealdi is reorganizing the New 
Haven (Conn.) Operatic Club for its 
eleventh season. A Verdi opera and two 
modern examples are to be studied. 
Among the club members who have been 
doing active work during the recent sum- 
mer are Mary P. Hubbard and Mrs. 
William P. Lynch. 

* * + 

Rudolph C. Ringwall, of Bangor, Me., 
who has for several years been a mem- 
ber of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
has resigned from that organization to 


accept the position of second violin in 
the string quartet recently organized by 
Mrs. John B. Casserly in California, and 
to be known as the Innisfail Quartet. 

. * * 

Raymond C. Robinson, F. A. G. O., 
head of the new organ and harmony de- 
partment of the Hultman-McQuaid con- 
servatory of music, Worcester, Mass., 
will give a series of organ recitals the 
present season in surrounding towns in 
connection with the work at the conserv- 
atory. The first concert will be in 
Orange, Mass. 

k * * 

A new pipe organ has been recently 
installed in Trinity Episcopal Church, 
Pawtucket, R. I. The organ was used 
for the first time recently, when its beau- 
tiful tonal qualities were greatly enjoyed 
by the large congregation present. <A 
special musical service suited to the occa- 
sion was sung by the vested choir of 
the church under the direction of Newell 
L. Wilbur, organist and choirmaster. 

. es @ 

Marcella Keevers, a pupil of Arthur 
Hyde, has been appointed supervisor of 
music of the public schools of North 
Providence, R. I. 

*x* * * 

The Gilbert & Sullivan Revue was a 
recent attraction at Keith’s Theater, 
Providence, R. I. The leading réles in 
the production were capably taken by 
Kathryn Irving, Vernon Dalhart and Al- 
bert Pellaton. 

* * * 

Harold Tower, organist at St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church, Minneapolis, has ac- 
cepted the position of organist and choir- 
master at St. Mark’s Pro-Cathedral, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., and will begin his 
duties there on Nov. 1. Mr. Tower was 
for several years secretary of the Minne- 
sota Chapter, American Guild of Organ- 
ists. 

‘+ ££ * 


A newly organized Messiah Chorus in 
Bellaire, Ohio, under the guidance of Rev. 
W. P. McCormick, held its first rehearsal 
on Sept. 27, at the local high school. 
About seventy-five singers, representing 
every choir in the city, attended. 

*K o* * 

The Huntington (W. Va.) Conserva- 
tory of Music, Mrs. J. D. Tuning, direc- 
tor, opened on Sept. 27, with bright pros- 
pects for the forthcoming season. 

* ok * 

Carl Hein, who continues as a director 
of the New York College of Music and 
the German Conservatory, has also taken 
charge of the vocal department of 
St. Joseph’s Seminary Conservatory of 
Music, Troy, N. Y. Prof. and Mrs. Van 
Vechten Rogers, harpists, gave a recital 
there recently, assisted by John J. Fo- 
garty, appearing in Irish songs. 

*K *« * 

At a reception given by Mrs. Francis 
Baylis Clark at her home on Cathedral 
Avenue and Third Street, at Garden City, 
L. I., on Sept. 18, Isabel Irving, lyric 
soprano, sang Ariadne Holmes Edwards’s 
song, “God Bless You, My Dear.” The 
reception was given for the members of 
the First Church Scientist of Hempstead, 
L. I., and their friends. There was a 
large attendance. 

a 

A concert took place at Dana’s Musical 
Institute, Warren, Ohio, on Sept. 29, the 
participants being Francis’ Russell 
Messrs. Davidson, Ruhl and Modarelli 
and Lynn B. Dana, the director of the 
institute. The D. M. I. Orchestra sup- 
plied several numbers. The faculty pro- 
gram, given somewhat prior to this con- 
cert, enlisted the services of Michael 
Banner, Mr. Russell, Ross Hickernell, L. 
V. Ruhl and Mr. Dana. 

* * + 

For his recital in A®olian Hall, New 
York, Oct. 20, Louis Graveure, the 
Belgian baritone, has made new English 
translations of a group of Schubert 
songs, including “Adieu,” “Der Neugier- 
ige,”” “Wanderer’s Nachtlied” and “Auf 
dem Wasser zu singen.” He has also 
made a new translation of a group by 
Bemberg songs and the song cycle, “Eli- 
land,” by Alexander von Fielitz. These 
translations are in prose. 

+ * * 

Clifford W. Kantner, of Seattle, Wash., 
announces himself as successor to the 
duties of Edmund J. Myer, who has re- 
turned to New York City. Agnes Behr 
Just, Anna E. Stewart, Louise C. Beck, 
Ethel Gordon and Elizabeth Jaques, of 
Seattle, have opened their studios for 
the fall terms. Leonora Friedland, dra- 
matic soprano, recently from Leipsic, 
Germany, who appeared as soloist with 
the Seattle Philharmonic Opera in May, 
has decided to remain in Seattle and has 
opened a studio. 


The Musical Art Club gives its first 
entertainment of the season at the Park- 
way Palace, New York, on Oct. 9. The 
program includes the first act of “Faust” 
and the third act of “Aida,” sung in cos- 
tume and with the appropriate scenery. 
The principals are fae de Vera, so- 
prano; Dorothea Edwards, contralto; 
Leonid Samoloff and T. Kitai, tenors; 
Messrs. J. Zwiback and Fine, baritones; 
M. Harodas, basso. The musical pro- 
gram is under the direction of Arthur 
Sosno. 

* * * 


Under the direction of Sydney Lloyd 
Wrightson, the Church of the Covenant, 
Washington, D. C., has begun its Sun- 
day afternoon musical services with solos 
by Mrs. Ethel Holtzclaw Gawler, Beulah 
Harper and Richard P. Backing. Har- 
vey Murray at the organ will present 
special numbers. Hamline Methodist 
Church, under the direction of H. H. 
Freeman, with Edith Athey at the organ, 
offers special musical programs in which 
Marion Greene and Walter Sorrell sus- 
tain the solo parts. 


* * 


A chorus of men and women to sing 
grand opera excerpts at the musicales 
of the National Opera Club of America, 
Mme. Katharine Evans von Klenner, 
founder and president, is to be a new 
feature of the club’s work this season. 
Rehearsals began under the direction of 
Romualdo Sapio this week. The club will 
discuss Russian opera at its first meet- 
ing, on Oct. 14, with music from Russian 
operas by prominent singers. Lectures 
will be given monthly during the season 
by Havrah Hubbard. 


* * x 


With its augmented choir, the First 
Congregational Church, Washington, 
D. C., under the direction of Dr. William 
Stansfield, has inaugurated special song 
services. The soloists will be George C. 
Bowie, Mrs. B. H. Smart and J. W. 
Humphreys. This gives opportunity for 
a hearing of the newly improved organ 
at this church. Among the other 
churches that have arranged for special 
song services may be mentioned St. 
John’s under the direction of H. H. Free- 
man, Gunton-Temple Church, under the 
direction of John C. Klein, and St. 
Mark’s. 


* * x 


Ernest Hutcheson has been engaged 
for a pair of appearances with the Chi- 
cago Orchestra on Nov. 19-20. The Aus- 
tralian pianist’s New York recital is 
scheduled for Saturday afternoon, Dec. 
4th, and for this he is preparing a pro- 
gram of exceptional interest. His first 
engagement of the season will be in Har- 
risburg, Pa., on Oct. 14. On the 26th 
he will play in Elmira, while subsequent 
engagements booked include appearances 
in Chambersburg, Pa.; Brooklyn, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Washington, Williams- 
port, Grinnell, and Baltimore. In Brook- 
lyn Mr. Hutcheson will give four lecture- 
recitals under the auspices of the Brook- 
lyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 

* ok Ok 


Madame Gadski’s concert season will 
open in Des Moines, Ia., on Oct. 13. On 
the 15th, the prima donna will sing in 
Sedalia, and on the 18th in Omaha. Re- 
turning East, Madame Gadski will fill 
recital engagements in Newark, Roch- 
ester, New York, Boston, and Albany, 
before starting for the Pacific Coast, 
en route to which she will be heard in 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Valley City, N. D.; 
Aberdeen, S. D., and Salt Lake City. 
The soprano has long been a great favor- 
ite in California and the Northwest, and 
her engagements in those sections will 
keep her busy until the latter part of 
December. In January, when she re- 
sumes her place as Wagnerian prima 
donna of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
Mme. Gadski will fill an engagement with 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra under 
Max Zach. 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 





Changes and additions to this schedule 
should reach the office of MusICAL AMERICA 
not later than Friday of the week preceding 
the date of publication. 


Individuals 


Alcock, Merle.—New Brunswick, N. J. 
Oct. 15; Huntington, W. Va., Oct. 29; San 
Antonio, Tex., Nov. 15; New York City, Dec. 
7, = 


Althouse, Paul.—Evanston, Ill., Oct. 19. 

Amato, Pasquale.—Lockport, NW: ¥.;- Get. 
7; Des Moines, Iowa, Oct. 15; Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Oct. 19; Dayton, Ohio, Oct. 22; Cin- 
cinnati, Oct, 23; Cleveland, Oct. 24; Pitts- 
burgh, Oct. 26; Columbus, Oct. 29; Chicago, 
Oct. 31; Waterbury, Conn., Nov. 4. 

Baker, Martha Atwood.—Littleton, Mass., 
Oct. 12; Danvers, Mass., Nov. 2; Attleboro, 
Mass., Nov. 10. 

Besekirsky, Wassily.—Greystone, N. Y., 
Oct. 9. 

Biggs, Richard Keys.— Brooklyn (Boys'’ 
High School), Nov. 21, 28, and Dec. 5, 12. 

Bispham, David.—Newark, N. J., Oct. li 
and 13; New York City (Harris Theater), 
Oct. 14; Mount Vernon, N. Y., Oct. 15 and 16; 
New York City (Harris Theater), Oct. 17; 
Kane, Pa., Oct. 18; Warren, Pa., Oct. 19; 
Scranton, Pa., Oct. 29; New York City (Har- 
ris Theater), Oct. 21 and 22; Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Oct. 23; New ‘York City (Harris Theater), 
Oct. 24, 25 and 26; Springfield, Mass., Oct. 27; 
Hartford, Conn., Oct. 28; Boston, Mass., Oct. 
29 and 30. 

Case, Anna.—Ithaca, N. Y., Nov. 2; New 
York City, Nov. 6; Des Moines, Iowa, Nov. 
15; Erie, Pa., Nov. 18; Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 
23; Wichita, Kan., Nov. 26; Topeka, Kan., 
Nov. 29; Emporia, Kan., Dec. 1; Grinnell, 
Iowa, Dec. 3; Dubuque, Iowa, Dec. 6; Chi- 
cago, Ill., Dee. 7; Cleveland, Ohio, Dec. 9; 
New York City, Dec. 11; Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
Dec. 12; New York City, Dec. 15; Dayton, 
Ohio, Dee. 17. 

Connell, Horatio. — St. Louis, Nov. 16; 
Princeton University, Dec. 3; Dobbs Ferry, 
N. Y., Dec. 9; Yale University, Dec. 13; Har- 
vard University. Dec. 16. 

Copeland, George.—Boston, Nov. 9; New 
York (A®£olian Hall), Nov. 24 and Dec. 8. 

Coxe, Calvin.—New York, Nov. 21; Brook- 
lyn, Nov. 28. 

Dadmun, Royal.—Akron, Ohio, Oct. 12. 

Dufault, Paul.—New Bedford, Mass., Oct. 
12; Toronto and London, Ont., Oct. 22, 23; 
Montreal, Nov. 4; Hyacinthe, Can., Nov. 6. 

Dufau, Jenny.—Atlanta, Ga., Oct. 15. 

Flint, Willard.—Oxford, N. Y., Oct. 13; Lin- 
coln, Mass., Oct. 16; Chicago, Dec. 17, 27. 

Fremstad, Olive.—Lincoln, Neb., Oct. 21. 

Friedberg, Carl.—New York, Oct. 9; Mid- 
dleton, Conn., Nov. 6; New York, Nov. 9; 
Brooklyn, Nov, 11; Pennsylvania, Nov. 13-18; 
Chicago, Nov. 21; Chicago, Nov. 28; Apple- 
ton, Wis., Nov. 30. 

Frisch, Mme. Povila.—New York, Nov. 10; 
Buffalo, Nov. 16; Detroit, Nov. 19; Norwich, 
Conn., Dec. 7: Boston, Dec. 15. 

Fulton, Zoe.—Mansfield, Ohio, Oct. 15. 


Gebhard, Heinrich.—Newport, R. I., Dec. 
9; St. Louis, Dec. 17, 18. 

Genovese, Mme.—Clinton, Conn., Oct. 13; 
E. Hampton, Conn., Oct. 15; New Britain, 
Oct. 18; Plymouth, Oct. 22. 

Gunn, Kathryn Platt.—Orange, N. J., Oct. 
28; Brooklyn, Nov. 18, 20, and Dec. 12. 

Harrison, Charles. — Salamanca, Nov. 9: 
Bradford, Nov. 10; Hays, Kan., Nov. 30; 
Sedalia, Mo., Dec. 2; Wichita, Kan., Dec. 5. 
_ Hartley, Laeta.—Providence, R. I., Nov. 23; 
Fall River, Mass., Dec. 6; Worcester, Mass., 


= 


Dec. 7; Hartford, Conn., Dec. 13. 

Hirt, Harry Oliver.—New York, Oct. 9. 
_Howard, Kathleen.—St. Louis (Pageant), 
Nov. 16. 

Ivins, Ann.—Southern Tour, October; New- 
trk, N. J., Nov. 12; Washington, D. C., 
Dec. 7. 

Jolliffe, R. Norman.—New York, Oct. 18; 
Newark Oct. 13; Jamaica, L. I., Nov. 11; 
New York, Nov. 8 
_Jordan, Mary.—Dayton, Ohio, Oct. 14; New 
York (A®olian Hall), Nov. 18. 

Kaiser, Marie.—Kansas, Mo., November 
tour: Pittsburgh, Dec. 10. 


_ Krueger, Adele.—Clinton, Conn., Oct. 13: 
EK. Hampton, Oct. 15; New Britain, Oct. 18: 
Plymouth, Oct. 22; Brooklyn, Oct. 31. 


Kurt, Melanie.—Chicago, Oct. 17; Buffalo, 
Oct. 18; Brooklyn, Nov. 11; New York (Phil- 
harmonic), Nov. 14. 


Leginska, Ethel.—New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Oct. 24. 


Martin, Frederic.—New York City (4£olian 
Hall), Oct. 28; Newark N. J., Nov. Ls Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Nov. 2; Philadelphia, Nov. 3; 
Wellesley, Mass., Nov. 4; Norwich, Conn., 
Nov. 5; New York City, Nov. 6; Selings- 
grove, Pa., Nov. 8; Lexington, Va., Nov. 15; 
Harrisburg, Va., Nov. 16; Parkersburg, Ww. 
Va., Nov. 18. 


Mertens, Alice Louise.—New York, Oct. 5, 
ts 

McCormack, John.—Springfield, Mass., Oct. 
12: Chicago, Oct. 17; Springfield, Ill., Oct. 19; 
Akron, Oct. 22; New Haven, Oct. 35; Hart- 
ford, Oct. 29; Boston, Oct. 31; Richmond, 
Va., Nov. 4; New York (Carnegie Hall), Nov. 
7: Philadelphia, Nov. 9; Worcester, Nov. 12; 
Brooklyn, Nov. 14 

Melba, Mme.—New York (Carnegie Hall), 
Oct. 31. 

Miller, Christine.—Norwich, N. Y., Oct. 15; 
Washington, Oct. 29; Marshalltown, lowa, 
Nov. 3; Faribault, Minn., Nov. 4; Northfield, 
Minn., Nov. 5; Winnipeg, Manitoba, Nov. 8, 
New York City, Nov. 23 (4#olian Hall); New 
York City (Columbia University), Nov. 24; 
Williamsport, Pa., Nov. 25; New York City, 
Nov. 30 

Morrisey, Marie.—New York City (Amster- 
dam Opera House), Nov. 12; Maplewood, 
N. J., Nov. 18. 

Northrop, Grace.—New York, Oct. 9; Nov. 
2, 4, 6: Dec. 8 (Oratorio Society); Roseville, 
MN. dn DOG. 9 

Ohrman, Mme. Chilson.—Nashville, Tenn., 
Dee. 3. 

Ortman, Carolyn.—New York, Oct. 19 
(/£olian Hall). 


Rasley, George.—Wildwood, N. J., Nov. 18. 

Richardson, Martin.—Far Hills, N. J., Oct- 
23: New York (Waldorf-Astoria), Nov. 4; 
Cincinnati, Nov. 15; New York, Nov. 20. 

Serato, Arrigo.—Minneapolis, Nov. 4; St. 
Paul, Nov. 5. 

Seydel, Irma.—Fall River, Mass., Nov. 2: 
Wellesley, Nov. 6; Boston, Nov. 11; New 
York, Nov. 18. 


Sharlow, Myrna.—Jamestown, N. D., Nov. 
1; Minneapolis, Nov. 16. 


Schutz, Christine.—Fremont, Ohio, Dec. 7. 


Schnitzer, Germaine.—New Pork (4®olian 
Hall), Oct. 23, Nov. 13, Dec. 11. 


Simmons, Willlam.—Morristown, N. J., 
Oct. 15; Orange, N. J., Nov. 3; Freehold, 
N. J., Nov. 18. 

Simonds, Raymond.—Maynard, Mass., Oct. 
9 


~ 


Smith, Ethelynde.—Norton, Mass. (Whea- 
ton College), Oct. 22; Springfield, Mass. 
(Springfield Symphony Orchestra), Nev. 21. 

Sorrentino, Umberto, — Richmond, Va., 
Oct. 18; Raleigh, N. C., Oct. 20; New Bern, 
N. C., Oct. 22; Wilmington, N. C., Oct. 23; 
Fayetteville, N. C., Oct. 25; Rocky Mount, 
N. C., Oct. 26; Winston Salem, Oct. 28; 
Statesville, Oct. 30; Salisbury, Nov. 1; Gas- 
tronia, Nov. 2; Columbia, Nov. 3; Spartan- 
burg, Nov. 5; Greensville, Nov. 6; Atlanta, 
Ga., Nov. 8; Brenan, Ga., Nov. 10; Athens, 
Ga., Nov. 12; Augusta, Nov. 15; Macon, 
Nov. 17; Birmingham, Nov. 19; Memphis 
Nov. 22; Nashville, Nov. 24; Chattanooga, 
Nov. 27; Knoxville, Nov. 30; Asheville, Dec. 

4 


2; Greensboro, Dec. 


Spalding, Albert. — New York (A®olian 
Hall), Oct, 21. 


Spencer, Elizabeth.—Canton, Ohio, Nov. 10. 


Spross, Charles’ Gilbert. — Port Huron, 
Mich., Oct. 15: New York (A®olian Hall), 
Oct. 19; New York (4£olian Hall), Oct. 28; 
Itnaca, N. Y., Nov. 2; New York City, Nov. 
6; Des Moines, Iowa, Nov. 15; Erie, Pa., Nov. 
18; Kansas City, Mo., Nov, 23; Wichita, Kan., 
Nov. 26; Topeka, Kan., Nov. 29; Emporia, 
Kan., Dec. 1; Grinnell, Iowa, Dec. 3: Du- 
buque, Iowa, Dec. 6; Chicago, Ill., Dec. 7; 
Cleveland, Ohio, Dec. 9: New York City, Dec. 
11; Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Dec. 12; New York 
City, Dec. 15; Dayton, Ohio, Dec. 17. 

Steele, Roy Williams.—New York, Oct. 9. 

Sundelius, Marie.—New Haven, Oct. 19; 
Chicago, Oct. 24; Albany, Nov. 6; Troy, Nov. 
8; Pittsfield, Nov. 10; Glens Falls, Nov. 12; 
Utica, Nov. 13; Harlem Philharmonic Soci- 
ety, New York, Nov. 18; New York, Nov. 27; 
New York (Oratorio Society), Dec. 8; New 
York (Carnegie Hall), Dec. 11; Lockport, N. 
Y., Dec. 16; Providence, R. I., Dec. 31. 

Swain. Edwin.—New York (Astor), Oct. 
22; Pittsburgh, Nov. 15; Jamaica, L. I., Dec. 
9; Muncie, Ind., Dee. 14. 


Varyl, Marian.—New York, Nov. 1. 
Wakefield, Henriette.—Chicago, Oat. 10; 
Chicago, Oct. 12: Rochester, Nov. 16: Lon- 


don Nov. 18; St. Thomas, Nov. 19: New 
York (Oratorio Society), Dec. 28-30. 
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Wells, John Barnes.—New York City 
(AXolian Hall), recital, Oct. 14; Utica, N. Y., 
Nov. 10; Corning, N. Y., Nov. 11; Mansfield, 
Pa., Nov. 12; Norfolk, Va., Nov. 30; Dayton, 
Ohio, Dec. 2; Garden City, L. IL. Dec. 17. 


Warfel, Mary.—Lancaster, Pa., Oct. 16; 
Millersburg Oct. 20; Jersey City, Nov. 4. 


Werrenrath, Reinald (with Geraldine Far- 
rar).—Detroit, Mich., Oct. 11; Toledo, Ohio. 
Oct. 12; Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 15; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Oct. 19; Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 21; 
Chicago, Ill., Oct. 24; Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 26; 
Rochester, N. Y., Oct. 28; Boston, Mass., 
Oct. 30; Worcester, Mass., Nov. 2; Albany, 
N. Y., Nov. 4; Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 6; 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 9; Baltimore, Md., 
Nov. 11; Boston, Mass., Nov. 14; Dayton, 
Ohio, Nov. 16; Milwaukee, Wis., Nov. 19; 
Omaha, Neb., Nov. 23; Kansas City, Mo., 
Nov. 25. 


Wheeler, William.—On tour Middle West, 
Oct, 18, Nov. 5, Dec. 5; Springfield, Mass., 
Jan. 5; New York (Shumann Club), Jan. 10; 
Lowell, Mass., Jan. 25. 


Williams, Grace Bonner.—Brockton, Mass., 
Nov. 8; Portland, Me., Dec. 16. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Chorus, Etc. 


Cosmopolitan Quartet.—New York, Oct. 9. 
Gamble Concert Party.—Emporium, Pa., 
Oct. 19; Kane, Pa., Oct. 21; Bellaire, Ohio, 
Oct. 25. 
Jacobs Quartet, Max.—Long Branch, N. J., 
Oct. 22; New York, Nov. 5; Brooklyn, Dec. 24. 
Maine Music Festival.—Bangor, Oct. 9; 
Portland, Oct. 11, 12, 13; Soloists Mme. Melba, 
Emilie de Gogorza, Ethel Leginska, Jeanne 
Woolford, Horatio Rench, John Young, Don- 
ald Chalmers, George Reardon, Roberta 
Beatty—Conductor, W. R. Chapman, 
Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet. — Brooklyn. 
N. Y., Nov. 14 and 21; Newark, Jan. 14; 
Wichita, Kan., Mar. 12. 
People’s Symphony Orchestra.—New York 
(Carnegie Hall), Oct. 24, Dec. 19, Feb. 3. 
Quartet of Ancient Instruments.—Choral 
Art Society, Brooklyn, Dec. 20. 








NORWEGIAN BARITONE HERE 


Per Nielsen to Make an American Tour 
This Season 





Per Nielsen, Norwegian Baritone 


Of new foreign artists who will be 
heard in America this year, one of the 
interesting singers is Per Nielsen, the 
Norwegian baritone. He has been heard 
much in recital in Berlin and London 
during recent years and has toured ex- 
tensively in Germany, England, Norway 
and Denmark. 

Mr. Nielsen’s only New York appear- 
ance thus far was made last April at 
the concert for the unemployed given at 
the Hotel Plaza, where Mr. Nielsen took 
the place of David Bispham. He sang 
a group of songs which included Rudolph 
Ganz’s “Riicknahme,” which he studied 
with the composer. In Norway he has 
had the privilege of studying the songs 
of Edvard Grieg with the famous com- 
poser’s widow, Mrs. Nina Grieg. His 
répertoire includes songs in Norwegian, 
German and English and also Italian 
operatic arias. This season he is to be 
presented as soloist with several prom- 
inent Norwegian societies in Chicago and 
at Madison, Wis. Among his warmest 
admirers are Ferruccio Busoni and 
Percy Grainger, the latter having known 
him in Norway. 


ARTISTS AID COUNTRYMEN 





Theodore and Anna von Hemert Helped 


War Sufferers 

Few musical artists gave of their serv- 
ices more whole-heartedly for the benefit 
of their sti€cken countrymen last year 
than did Theodore von Hemert, basso can- 
tante, and Anna von Hemert, tragedienne. 
Among their activities were two concerts 
for the benefit of the German and Aus 
tro-Hungarian widows and orphans and 
another for the Teutonic reservists. In 
these events they had distinguished co- 
operation. The success registered by the 
artist-couple was of such proportions as 
to indicate that their artistic future here 
is a bright one. This year they expect 
to do considerable work in the concert 
field and are preparing an ample réper- 
toire. Mme. von Hemert’s forte is reci- 
tation to music, a work into which she 
enters with penetration and sincerity. 





Mr. von Hemert will be heard in lieder 
and songs in Italian, French, German, 
English and Spanish. He is an accom- 
plished linguist, a fact traceable directly 
to his belief that singing, in order to be 
truly artistic, should be in the tongue in 
which the particular song was conceived. 


JOINT RECITAL IN SPOKANE 


Marion Owen, Mezzo-Soprano, and Elea- 
nor Shaw, Pianist, Win Applause 


SPOKANE, WASH., Sept. 17.—The joint 


recital of Marion Owen, pupil of Mme. 
Viafora, and Eleanor Shaw, pupil of Eu- 
gene Bersterin, in the Marie Antoinette 
ballroom at Davenport’s, attracted a 
large and fashionable audience and was 
a pronounced success. The program 
ranged from Mozart to Cyril Scott. 

Miss Owen’s sympathetic mezzo made 
a favorable impression in the “Eclogue” 
of Delibes, the “Black Bird’s Song” of 
Cyril Scott, which had to be repeated; 
“The Star,” by Rogers, and the aria from 
“La Bohéme.” Eleanor Shaw won much 
commendation for her accompaniments 
and also introduced some futurist solo 
numbers by Cyril Scott, Boellman and 
Debussy. She gave most pleasure, how- 
ever, in a scholarly reading of Scar- 
latti’s “Pastorale,” the “Meditation,” by 
Tschaikowsky, and the Prelude in G 
Minor, by Rachmaninoff. There is some 
prospect of sending the young artists to 
represent the State of Washington in a 
concert at the San Francisco Exposi- 
tion. M. S. 





Greta Torpadie Sings for Benefit of 
Library 


In a miscellaneous entertainment called 
“The Highland Fling,” given at High- 
land Falls, N. Y., on Sept. 25, and ar- 
ranged by Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan and 
other society women to endow the library 
which Mrs. Morgan has supported there 
for years, Greta Torpadie was one of the 
leading performers. She sang groups of 
English and French songs in costume in 
a manner that awakened much applause. 


Syracuse Organ Recitai Heard by 1800 

SYRACUSE, N. Y., Oct. 3—An audience 
of 1800 applauded the recent recital of 
Charles M. Courboin in the First Baptist 
Church, his first program of the season. 
Three American songs were offered by 
the assisting soloist, Daisy Connell, so- 
prano, who sang “Twilight,” by Walter 
Morse Rummel; “The Star,” by James 
H. Rogers, and “Her Rose,” by C. Whit- 
ney Coombs. 





Honor Paderewski at Polish Celebration 
in Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

WILKES-BARRE, PA., Oct. 3.—Ignace 
Paderewski, the noted pianist, was a vis- 
itor in Wilkes-Barre during the past 
week, and was tendered a wonderful re 
ception by Polish residents from all over 
the State. He was the guest of honor 
at the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the Polish Union of America. 

W. R. H. 





Concert Course for Kingston, N. Y. 

Harry P. Dodge, the concert manager 
of Kingston, N. Y., will this season re- 
sume his course of artists’ concerts. By 
arrangement with Foster and David, New 
York, he will present Leopold Godowsky, 
on Oct. 13; Annie Louise David and John 
Barnes Wells, on Feb. 12, and Lucy 
Gates, assisted by Alexander Bloch, vio- 
linist, on March 22. 


WITHERSPOON 


BASSO, Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Available for Concert, Oratorio, etc. 
Management Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
1 West 34th Street, New York City 
Studios: 148 West 7Znd Street, New York City 
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PIONEER IN CREATING NATIONAL 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC IN PERU 








José Valle-Riestra Accomplishing on Smaller Scale What Glinka 
Did for Russia and Smetana for Bohemia— Composer of 
Two Operas Based on Historic Peruvian Themes and of 
Variety of Works in Other Forms 








LTHOUGH musically educated in 
France, Senor José Valle-Riestra 

is a thorough Peruvian, a real lover of 
his country and of his country’s folk- 
lore. What Glinka did for Russia and 
Smetana for Bohemia, Senor Valle- 
Riestra has, on a small scale, of course, 
done for Peruvian musical art. He has 
revealed the beautiful possibilities hid- 
den in the ancient Inca music, which 
tradition has sent us from the remote 
times before the Spanish conquest, and, 


though he has employed but few of the 
old Indian motives, he has really appro- 
priated the spirit of that lost art and 
has infused it into his music, thereby 
creating what probably, later on, will 
be the Peruvian musical school. During 
thirty years he has fought strenuously 
against all sorts of prejudices and an- 
tagonistic interests and has reached the 
goal he sought, a little weary, very poor 
and lonely, but with the knowledge of 
having conquered for Peruvian music a 
small place in the sun—only object of 
‘his long labors. 

It is desired to make known to Amer- 
icans in general and to musicians espe- 
cially, now that a revival of interest in 
our South American brethren and their 
civilization and arts has awakened in this 
country, the work of this composer, well 
worthy of careful attention. “ 

Senor Valle-Riestra is the author of 
two operas written on Peruvian historic 
themes. The first, “Ollanta,’” was pro- 
duced with great success in Lima in 
December, 1900. It is founded on the 
well known Inca drama of the same 
name, which is said to have been acted 
during the great annual religious and 
agricultural feasts which were a special 
feature of that beautiful civilization. 


Tragedy of “Ollanta” 


Ollanta, a successful general, who has 
sprung from the ranks of the people, re- 
turns victorious after a brilliant cam- 
paign against inimical tribes, which he 
has conquered and annexed to the Em 
pire. He is in love with the Inca’s daugh- 
ter, Cusi-Coyllur, and she also loves him. 
Unfortunately, the laws of the empire 
forbid marriages between members of 
the royal family and plebeians, and the 
Inca, indignant at Ollanta’s presumption 
banishes him from the court. But Ol- 
lanta, aided by his soldiers, violates the 
enclosure of the Temple of the Sun, 
where the Inca has sent his daughter, 
and takes the Princess with him to his 
fortress of Ollantaitambo, where he 
maintains his independence against the 
Inca, until treason delivers the fortress 
to the Inca’s troops and the lovers seek 
death to escape from the vengeance of 
the father. 

The musical interpretation of this an- 
cient legend is very successful, and the 
entire opera is full of beautiful music, 
with splendid counterpoint and orches- 
tration. The choruses are treated at 
four and sometimes eight vocal parts, 
and the choruses for feminine voices are 
worthy of special attention. 

This is the only one of Senor Valle- 
Riestra’s operas which has been pro 
duced. The financial state of the coun- 


try during the last ten years and th.” 


want of good theaters and complete ab- 
sence of good singers and operatic com- 
panies have prevented the production 


Riestra. An Elegy composed by him for 
the occasion of the transfer to the monu- 
ment erected for that purpose, of the 
remains of Admiral Grau and Colonel 
Bolognesi, the heroes of the Pacific war, 
was performed in the elaborate cere- 
mony attending that event and has since 
then become popular in the country. 
Valle-Riestra has also written a solemn 
march, which the Peruvian Government 
has adopted for official ceremonies and 
has, by decree, adopted as national prop- 
erty. 

A short time before the outbreak of 
the European war, Sefor Valle-Riestra 
was preparing to come to the United 
States in order to make his name known 
to the American public. Unfortunately 
this has become impossible on account 
of the financial depression caused in 


José Valle-Riestra, Peruvian Composer, Who Has Revealed the Beautiful Possi- 
bilities Hidden in the Ancient Inca Music 


of his new work, “Atahualpa,” founded 


on the history of the conquest of Peru 
by the Spaniards. The plot of this is 
taken, in large measure, from the.im- 
mortal work of America’s great his- 
torian, Prescott. 


A One-Act Opera in English 


Senor Valle-Riestra has recently writ- 
ten a Requiem Mass, some fragments 
of which have been sung in one of the 
concerts of the Lima Philharmonic So- 
ciety in the Municipal Theater. He has 
also begun a one-act opera, in English, 
based on a legend from Jamaica called 
“The Blush of Me-tah-ne,” the libretto 
to be written by Senor Alfonso Washing- 
ton Pezet, the dramatist and son of the 
Peruvian Ambassador to this country. 

Several pieces for orchestra and various 
songs written in English, French and 
Spanish are other works by Senor Valle- 
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Peru by the war. It is hoped that some 
arrangement may perhaps be made with 
musical managers which will allow 
Americans to hear and judge his works 
in the near future. 


The Finest in the Country 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


It is really a pleasure to send my 
check for another year’s subscription to 
MusiIcAL AMERICA, the finest musical 
publication in the country. I always look 
forward to its arrival. 

Sincerely, 
HOWARD R. 
Brooklyn, Oct. 2, 1915. 


HAVILAND. 


“Alone at Last,” by Franz Lehar, com- 
poser of “The Merry Widow,” will be 
given its New York premiére at the 
Schubert Theater on Oct. 11. 


OPEN FALL FESTIVAL 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Artists and Mollenhauer Chorus 
Score in “ Elijah ’-— Hearings 
for Coast Composers 


Bureau of Musical America, 
1101 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, Sept. 30, 1915. 


ENDELSSOHN’S “Elijah” attract- 

ed a great audience of music lovers 
to Festival Hall last night, the patronage 
assuring complete success of our Au- 
tumn Music Festival. Emil Mollen- 
hauer’s newly-organized Exposition 
Chorus sang very creditably, considering 
the brief period of training. The four 


soloists, Grace Bomger Williams, Flor- 
ence Mulford, Evan Williams and Earl 
Cartwright, endeared themselves _ to 
the San Franciscans. Mr. Cartwright, 
as the Prophet, gave a magnificent 
interpretation, and,being in perfect 
voice he was ded the _ fullest 
approbation the audience could express 
at every opportunity of applause. Simi- 
lar appreciation of the visiting soprano 
and contralto was shown, and Mr. Will- 
iams found himself as popular as ever. 
With the Exposition Orchestra under his 
command, Mr. Mollenhauer conducted. 
Wallace A. Sabin was the organist. 

Mme. Melba sang in the Cort Theater 
last Sunday, and to a capacity audience, 
as at the preceding recital. On Monday 
she started for Montreal. 


Reception for Mr. Shakespeare 


About 200 prominent musicians gath- 
ered at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
B. Pasmore last Friday evening to meet 
William Shakespeare, the London teach- 
er. Mr. Pasmore and his four highly tal- 
ented daughters presented the main part 
of the musical program, Mr. Shakespeare 
accompanying the former in his songs. 
Edwin Lemare at the piano and Dorothy 
Pasmore, ’cellist, played Lemare’s “The 
Sunset.” Mrs. Arthur Hackett and 
Sophye Rottanzi, vocalists, were also on 
the program. 

Mary Carr Moore, the composer, sang 
three of her own songs, “Midsummer,” 
“Dawn” and “The Tryst,” on Friday 
evening at a reception to Lieutenant 
Governor Louis F. Hart of Washington. 
Her “Longing,” Op. 79, No. 3, for piano 
and ‘cello, was played by herself and 
Stanislas Bem. This is an attractive 
composition, and it was received with 
great favor, an encore being demanded. 
Ben Fabian, the well known local pianist, 
played a barcarolle by Mrs. Moore and 
responded to the recall with the “Rigo 
letto” paraphrase. 

Original compositions by Dr. C. B. 
Root, Mrs. Alma A. Crowley and A. Sar- 
antoni were the features of a program 
presented before the Sequoia Club last 
Thursday evening. 

When Geraldine Farrar’s screen “Car- 
men” comes to San Francisco a weel: 
from next Sunday, fifteen local opera 
singers and an orchestra of twenty will 
endeavor to make the music accompany 
the pictures. 

Last Monday the American Federation 
of Musicians had a big celebration at the 
Exposition, after a street parade through 
the city. At 2:30 o’clock, massed bands, 
in which there were about three hundred 
instrumentalists, made music for “The 
Death of Custer,” a fantasy enacted at 
the Court of the Universe, the action 
being supplied by a squadron of United 
States cavalry and the Indians from 
various concessions. 


THOMAS NUNAN. 
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Artist Pupil and 
Friend of two 
great teachers: 
Theodore Lesche- 
tizky and Emil 
Paur, and _ her 
opinion of the 
A. B. CHASE 
CONCERT 
GRAND PIANO 


The J. N. Robins Piano Co., Columbus, Ohio 


Until last summer when | visited the factories of 
THE A. B. CHASE PIANO CO., in Norwalk, Ohio, 
| had no realization of the fact that such magnificent 
pianos were being made there. 


It was to me a real musical discovery. 


The A. B. CHASE grands are in every essential 
detail, miracles of artistic piano construction and 
reveal a tone of distinctive and flute-like beauty. 


The pianissimo possibilities are of unusual fineness 
and quality, yet these pianos possess the clear, brilliant 
resonance and splendid volume which characterizes 
the ideal concert instrument. 


It is a privilege, as well as a pleasure, to present this 
evidence of my great admiration for the A. B. CHASE 
pianos, and especially for the wonderful concert 
grand which | have chosen as the medium for the 
expression of my musical art at the Columbus May 


Festival Concerts, May 3rd and 5th. 


Very sincerely yours, 


188 W. 10th Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 
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